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MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

Mine  be  the  power  to  breathe  in  tuneful  song 
Each  deep  emotion,  that  within  the  breast 
Rises  apace,  but  lingers  unexpressed, 

Responsive  to  the  gladsome  thoughts  that  throng 
Yule-tide’s  bright  memories,  when  friendship  strong 
Comes  forth  with  bounteous  favors  to  attest 
Her  love,  and  from  her  heart  make  manifest 
Rich  treasures  that  to  Heaven  alone  belong. 

If  it  were  only  given  me  to  unfold 

Such  precious  secrets  of  the  mind  and  heart, 

The  gentle  music,  that  my  words  should  hold, 
Might  sing  those  anthems  of  the  soul,  which  art 
And  language,  e’er  so  feeble  and  so  cold, 

Struggle  and  strive  all  vainly  to  impart. 


“Speciai,.” 
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GOD’S  WAYS. 


A  PARISIAN  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

IT  was  a  gloomy  Christmas  Eve  for  beau  Paris. 
The  sky  was  overcast.  The  wind  blew  strong 
enough  to  make  the  wayfarer  wish  himself 
well  under  roof.  The  snow  lay  deep  upon  the 
ground,  having  fallen  from  six  till  ten  in  the  even¬ 
ing  without  a  break.  On  the  whole,  Frenchmen 
thought  this  quite  an  uncomfortable  night  to  be 
abroad,  and  the  streets  were  deserted. 

The  clock  marked  just  half  after  eleven  as  two 
well-dressed  young  men  stepped  out  of  a  cafe  into 
the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  streets  that  beautiful  Paris  boasts  of, 
and  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Royale  arm 
in  arm. 

An  attentive  gazer  might  have  seen  by  the  aid  of 
the  lamps  under  which  they  passed  that  they  were 
in  the  very  dawn  of  manhood.  One  of  them,  who 
seemed  rather  unable  at  present  to  keep  his  feet, 
was  a  little  younger  than  his  companion,  and  had  a 
sweet,  soft  face,  on  which,  however,  the  hard  lines 
of  depravity  were  beginning  to  leave  their  trace. 
The  other  was,  to  use  the  common  expression,  as 
sober  as  a  judge,  but  his  features  were  more  strongly 
marked  than  his  companion’s  with  the  signs  of  an 
evil  life.  He  seemed  at  a  glance  well  versed  in 
vice,  and  there  was  in  his  eyes  withal  an  uncanny 
light  which  would  instantly  give  the  beholder  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  and  distrust. 

Just  now  his  look  was  bent  upon  the  snow,  and 
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his  face  was  grave.  His  arm,  linked  in  that  of  his 
companion,  helped  the  latter  to  walk  on,  who,  pitch¬ 
ing  forward  unsteadily  in  his  friend’s  grasp,  was 
muttering  now  and  again  imprecations  against  the 
snow,  the  weather  and  mankind  in  general.  These 
half-inaudible  expressions,  and  the  ugly  state  of 
mind  that  provoked  them,  were  alike  unnoticed  by 
the  older  of  the  two,  who  continued  to  walk  as 
fast  as  his  friend’s  unsteady  gait  would  allow. 

They  had  proceeded  some  distance  along  the 
boulevard  in  this  fashion  when  a  man,  hurrying  to¬ 
wards  them  from  the  opposite  direction,  and  having 
his  eyes  cast  upon  the  ground,  ran  violently  against 
the  younger  of  the  two  companions.  There  was  a 
mutual  rebound,  and  for  a  moment  silence  followed 
while  the  two  surveyed  the  other  angrily. 

The  man  was  wretchedly  clothed,  and  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  lowest  class  of  society.  Hard  features 
stared  from  the  tangled  masses  of  his  dirty  beard 
and  unkempt  locks,  and  his  expression,  though  ugly 
and  villainous,  gave  stronger  signs  of  a  sneaking 
and  cowardly  disposition.  His  subsequent  actions 
were  in  exact  accordance  with  his  looks. 

The  younger  of  the  two  companions,  whom  we 
have  been  following,  Rudolph  by  name,  glanced  at 
the  stranger  a  second,  and  then  tearing  away  from 
his  friend’s  grasp,  ran  towards  the  man  and  struck 
him  furiously  with  his  open  palm  full  in  the  face. 

“  Now,  you  drunken  fool,  you’ll  stumble  over  me 
again,  will  you?”  he  exclaimed.  “I’ll  show  you 
how  to  wake  up,  you  idiot !  ” 

And  as  he  pronounced  the  last  words  Rudolph 
repeated  the  blow  with  all  his  might. 

The  stranger’s  face  was  sadly  bruised,  but  he  said 
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not  a  word.  He  simply  looked  at  the  young  man, 
while  an  expression  of  unutterable  hatred  and  mal¬ 
ice  crossed  his  countenance,  and  turning,  he  disap¬ 
peared  with  hurried  steps  into  the  darkness  of  a  side 
street. 

The  fury  of  the  moment,  and  the  violent  energy 
of  his  actions,  had  fully  aroused  Rudolph  from  the 
stupor  into  which  he  had  been  rapidly  falling,  and 
by  the  time  the  stranger  was  out  of  sight  he  was  in 
full  possession  of  his  senses.  His  ill  humor  van¬ 
ished  with  the  recovery  of  his  reason,  and  he  laughed 
long  and  heartily  at  the  cowardly  retreat  of  the  man 
he  had  injured. 

Slapping  his  friend  on  the  shoulder  he  walked 
with  a  quicker  and  a  firmer  step  down  the  street, 
laughing  and  joking  over  the  incident  that  had  oc¬ 
curred.  But  could  he  have  seen  the  stealthy  figure 
that  crept  behind  them  in  the  darkness,  and  could 
he  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  long,  murderous- 
looking  knife  the  man  clutched  in  his  nervous  fing¬ 
ers,  he  would  instantly  have  ceased  his  laughter 
and  have  deemed  it  more  prudent  for  the  present, 
at  least,  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  darkness  of 
the  street. 

Rudolph,  however,  and  his  friend,  whom  he  called 
Emile,  walked  on  till  they  found  themselves  oppo¬ 
site  L’Eglise  de  la  Madeleine,  Napoleon’s  tribute  to 
the  sainted  penitent. 

Their  attention  was  at  once  attracted  by  the 
groups  of  people  who  entered  the  church  to  attend 
midnight  Mass. 

“  Let  us  takealook  inside,”  remarked  Rudolph,  as 
they  approached  the  edifice.  “  Let  us  see  what  a 
midnight  Mass  looks  like  nowadays.” 
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“  No,  I’ll  not  go,”  answered  Emile,  in  a  resolute 
tone. 

“  Well,  I  will,  then,”  retorted  Rudolph,  “  and  you 
will  have  to  wait  for  me.  But  you  won’t  have  to 
wait  long,  I  can  promise  you.” 

“Hurry  up,  then,”  answered  Emile,  wishing  to 
avoid  a  dispute  with  his  friend,  “  or  you  won’t  find 
me  here  when  you  come  out.” 

They  crossed  the  street  and  ascended  the  com¬ 
manding  steps  of  this  imitative  classic  structure. 
Having  reached  the  top,  Emile  turned  his  back  on 
the  church  and  leaned  against  one  of  the  gigantic 
pillars  which  surround  the  edifice.  If  he  had  to 
wait  he  might  as  well  wait  comfortably. , 

Rudolph  started  to enter  the  church  door, 
but  paused,  suddenly  exclaiming  :  “  Attendez  la 

cloche.'1'1 

As  he  spoke  the  bell  of  Montmartre  broke  for  the 
first  time  through  the  silent  atmosphere  of  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  and  sent  its  chimes  in  swelling  waves  over 
Paris,  now  wrapped  in  the  black  garments  of  a  tem¬ 
pestuous  night. 

While  the  bell  sounded  Rudolph  looked  at  his 
friend  in  a  half-frightened  manner,  a  shade  of  min¬ 
gled  sorrow  and  distress  flitting  across  his  face. 
The  glad  pealing  seemed  strangely  to  have  touched 
his  heart.  Grasping  his  companion’s  hand,  he  said 
with  a  far-off  expression  in  his  eyes  :  “  Good-bye, 
Emile.” 

But  then  his  manner  suddenly  changed.  He 
burst  out  with  : 

“  Why,  what  a  fool  I  am!  I  must  be  dreaming.” 
And  then  laughing  constrainedly,  he  waved  his 
hand  and  hurriedly  went  into  the  church. 
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“  Good-bye,”  said  iDmile  in  a  grave  voice  after  he 
was  gone. 

During  the  next  few  moments  Eimile  amused 
himself  by  gazing  from  his  commanding  position 
towards  the  Rue  Royale,  a  street  as  broad  and  as 
generously  lighted  as  its  name  indicates.  Staring 
vacantly  down  the  gorgeous  street,  he  was  fast  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  reverie,  from  which  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  loud  greeting  from  the  street. 

“  Hello,  Emile.  Getting  holy?” 

Looking  down  he  beheld  a  crowd  of  young  men 
of  his  own  age,  who  had  just  come  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  he  himself  had  been  walking. 

“  Come  on,”  shouted  one,  “  don’t  be  standing 
there  like  a  fool.  Church  was  made  for  old  women 
and  idiots.  Anyway,  there  is  no  hope  for  you,  old 
boy,”  and  the  crowd  joined  in  the  laugh  which  this 
rude  sally  provoked. 

“  I’m  waiting  for  Rudolph,”  said  Emile.  “  He 
will  be  out  in  a  minute.” 

“  Come  on,  anyway.  Let  Rudolph  follow  us  if 
he  knows  enough  to  get  out  of  that  place,  the  sim¬ 
pleton.  And  if  he  loses  you  on  account  of  his 
piety,  it  serves  him  right,  the  young  fool.” 

Emile,  thus  invited,  descended  the  steps  and  joined 
his  worthy  friends,  who  now  quickly  moved  up  the 
Rue  Malesherbes,  a  street  that  runs  parallel  to  the 
south  side  of  La  Madeleine. 

At  first  Emile  looked  back  a  few  times  and  grum¬ 
bled  something  about  deserting  his  companion. 
But  little  by  little  Rudolph  was  forgotten  as  he 
entered  into  closer  conversation  with  his  new-found 
friends. 

Scarcely  were  the  men  a  block  away  when  Ru- 
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dolph  stepped  out  of  the  church  and  looked  about 
in  every  direction  for  Emile.  He  seemed  greatly 
disappointed  at  not  finding  him,  and  mumbling  a 
few  indistinct  curses  and  looking  quite  sour  as  he 
glanced  out  into  the  cold  and  dreary  street,  turned 
and  re-entered  the  church.  The  interior  was  bright 
as  if  illumined  by  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven.  The 
statues  of  chaste  marble  were  robed  in  a  brilliancy 
of  which  glorious  day  itself  would  soon  rob  them. 

Picking  out  a  cozy  corner  in  which  to  make 
himself  comfortable,  Rudolph  wrapped  himself  in 
his  overcoat,  and  lulled  by  the  slow  singing  and 
the  peals  of  the  great  organ  sank  into  a  heavy 
sleep. 

Midnight  Mass  was  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  the  Roman  ritual,  but  Rudolph 
slept  through  it  all.  At  length  the  most  eloquent 
ecclesiastic  in  Paris  ascended  the  pulpit  and  filled 
the  church  with  his  wondrous  voice.  The  sound 
awoke  Rudolph  from  his  slumbers.  For  a  time  he 
listened  carelessly  to  the  earnest  pleadings  of  the 
zealous  divine.  He  sat  calm  and  motionless  in  his 
place.  At  last  a  sentence  struck  him.  His  atten¬ 
tion  was  aroused  with  a  start.  He  heard,  as  it 
were  in  a  dream,  a  message  intended  only  for  him¬ 
self.  Pie  seemed  to  be  listening  to  someone  talking 
to  him  of  the  happy  days  of  his  childhood,  of  the 
purity  of  his  early  years,  of  the  love  he  had  so 
easily  acquired  for  sin.  He  heard  the  voice  telling 
him  of  Christ’s  mission  on  earth,  of  His  love  for 
every  single  soul,  of  His  readiness  to  forgive,  of  His 
longing  for  the  strayed  sheep.  “  Oh,  my  child,” 
exclaimed  the  speaker,  “  to-night  more  than  ever, 
while  we  are  commemorating  His  coming  on  earth, 
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is  the  Divine  Infant  willing  to  forgive  the  repentant 
sinner.  He  is  pleading  to  you  even  now  to  come 
back  to  Him.  He  is  calling  to  you  to  return  while 
you  have  yet  time.  He  is  warning  you  to  repent 
ere  death  rob  you  of  eternal  life.  He  begs  you  to 
cast  off  your  sinfulness  and  to  approach  His  holy 
sacraments.  He  is  longing  for  you  with  an  eternal 
and  an  infinite  love.  He  desires  only  your  happi¬ 
ness.  He  wishes  you  to  taste  of  that  joy  which 
only  those  who  adore  Him  now  in  heaven  fully 
possess.” 

Rudolph  shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat.  Recollections 
of  other  days  which  his  life  of  vice  like  a  mist  cut  off 
from  view  came  before  him.  The  resolutions  he 
had  taken  at  his  Confirmation,  the  secret  promises  he 
had  voluntarily  made  to  the  Mother  of  God  on  his 
first  Communion,  all  came  back  with  redoubled 
force.  All  had  been  broken.  All  the  nobler  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  youthful  days  had  been  ruthlessly  cast 
aside.  A  life  of  vice  with  all  its  attendant  miseries 
and  sorrows  rose  before  him  like  a  hideous  night¬ 
mare.  Then  the  thought  of  a  sudden  death  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  life  came  upon  him  with  crushing 
violence,  and  the  fearful  certainty  of  the  anger  of 
the  Supreme  Judge,  before  whom  he  would  have  to 
appear  in  that  awful  state,  struck  him  like  a  lash. 
The  fate  of  the  unrepentant  sinner  stood  out  before 
him  in  all  the  horror  of  its  frightful  reality.  His 
frame  shook  with  fear.  A  cold  sweat  burst  from 
every  pore,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to  die. 
Then  sprung  up  in  his  heart  the  thought  of  con¬ 
fession  to  console  him,  and  the  feeling  of  despair 
which  had  begun  to  arise  in  his  soul  was  killed  in 
the  germ.  The  sacred  tribunal  was  near  at  hand. 
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He  entered,  and  laid  the  burden  of  his  life  at  the 
feet  of  God’s  minister  of  Grace. 

As  he  left  the  confessional  a  few  minutes  later 
light-hearted  as  a  child,  the  golden  words  of  the 
“  Adeste  Fideles,”  hymned  by  a  thousand  voices, 
rang  through  the  vast  edifice,  and  seemed  like  the 
chant  of  angel  choirs  at  the  recovery  of  a  fallen 
soul.  “  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo  ”  rolled  and  swelled 
in  tumultuous  harmony  through  the  aisles  and  nave 
of  La  Madeleine,  and  poor  Rudolph,  half  delirious 
with  the  happiness  of  the  moment,  flung  himself  on 
his  knees  and  poured  out  his  soul  in  most  fervent 
bursts  of  thanksgiving  and  love. 

But  where  was  Emile  ? 

A  lonely  youth  madly  drunk  stumbles  down  the 
Rue  Royale.  Now  he  is  thrown  violently  against 
the  houses,  now  he  slips  into  the  gutter.  His 
clothes  are  soiled  and  disordered,  his  hat  crushed 
and  torn.  We  look  into  the  face  and  find  him  no 
other  than  Rudolph’s  companion  of  the  early  eve¬ 
ning.  Emile  has  held  high  revelry  to-night  and 
drunk  deep  of  the  destroying  bowl  with  his  dear 
comrades  in  a  cafe  of  the  Rue  Malesherbes. 

Down  the  street  and  across  La  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde,  now  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  yet  the  site  of 
many  a  horrible  scene  in  French  history,  he  goes, 
muttering  indistinct  exclamations. 

On  he  totters  across  La  Place  and  is  about  to 
step  upon  the  Pont  Royale,  the  noble  structure 
which  links  the  shores  of  the  Seine,  when  a  mis¬ 
hap  causes  him  to  lose  his  balance  and  he  takes  a 
terrific  lurch  to  the  left.  Down  the  stone  stairs 
which  almost  every  bridge  in  Paris  has  leading  to 
the  river  bank,  Emile  tumbles  heels  over  head, 
bearing  along  with  him  an  avalanche  of  snow. 
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Half  stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  fall,  and 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  the  youth 
rises  painfully  to  his  feet  and  blindly  gropes  about 
for  the  stairs.  Mistaking  his  path  he  makes  straight 
for  the  river’s  edge,  and  advancing  carelessly  towards 
the  stream  plunges  hopelessly  forward  into  the  black 
waters  of  the  Seine.  There  is  a  faint  cry,  a  few 
gurgles  unheard  by  mortal  ears,  and  Emile’s  body 
is  swept  away  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  clock  has  just  struck  four  and  the  unchained 
winds  still  beat  furiously  around  Paris.  The  well- 
lighted  streets  are  again  deserted  as  Rudolph  leaves 
the  church  and  starts  towards  his  home.  Behind 
him  stalks  a  man  treading  softly  like  a  thief.  Of 
his  presence  the  youth  is  not  aware.  A  glance  at 
the  suspicious  character  reveals  a  face  swollen  as  it 
were  from  the  effects  of  a  recent  blow.  Hatred 
and  vengeance  are  stamped  upon  the  hard  and  sen¬ 
sual  features.  We  know  the  man  at  once  for  the 
wretch  whom  Rudolph  had  attacked  several  hours 
ago.  He  has  been  waiting  patiently  in  the  bitter 
cold  of  the  night  for  the  youth’s  exit  from  the 
church. 

Rudolph  walks  rapidly  along  buried  in  thought. 
Down  the  Rue  Royale  and  across  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  he  makes  his  way. 

He  advances  to  the  Pont  Royale  when  he  hears 
a  cry  below  in  the  darkness.  Filled  with  holy 
thoughts  and  a  new  feeling  of  love  for  his  fellow- 
man  and  a  desire  to  do  good  where  he  can,  he  des- 
scends  the  steps,  which  he  notices  to  his  surprise 
are  strangely  cleared  of  snow.  The  face  of  the  man 
behind  him  burns  with  an  unholy  light  as  he  sees 
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the  youth  making  towards  this  obscure  spot. 
Rudolph  divining  some  one  has  fallen  down  the 
stairs,  steps  quickly  to  the  river’s  bank,  peering  anx¬ 
iously  about.  As  he  leans  over  the  stone  wall  at 
the  water’s  edge  an  inhuman  voice  behind  him 
whispers  hoarsely  a  frightful  imprecation  and  the 
next  instant  a  dagger  is  driven  into  his  back.  Ru¬ 
dolph  pitches  headlong  in  the  Seine  and  the 
waters  bear  his  body  out  to  that  of  his  unhappy 
friend. 

Miguel  Zuricalday,  ’99. 
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It  comes  across  the  sorrow-laden  years, 

A  memory  from  the  golden-vale  of  youth, 
A  smile  of  sunshine  through  a  mist  of  tears, 
Through  error’s  night  a  single  ray  of  truth. 

A  memory  of  a  Christmas  far  agone, 

A  day  of  peace  and  happiness  and  love, 

A  day  that  spoke  of  happier  days  to  dawn, 
And  gladder  greetings  in  our  home  above. 
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THE  HERO  OF  THE  ILIAD. 


IN  every  language  the  grandest  form  of  poetry  is 
the  epic.  Homer  gave  it  birth  ;  Virgil  nursed 
it ;  Dante  educated  it,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mil- 
ton  it  burst  into  glorious  maturity.  An  epic  poem 
must  be  written  in  lofty  metre  and  concern  a  lofty 
subject,  it  must  tell  a  story — an  interesting  story, 
and  it  must  have  a  hero. 

The  first  and  probably  the  greatest  epic  poem  is 
Homer’s  Iliad.  The  “  Prince  of  Poets  ”  looked  into 
the  darkness  of  the  blind  and  beheld  Troy — he 
saw  its  wondrous  siege  and  learned  the  charming 
cause  of  it — he  gazed  on  those  marvelous  men  and 
women  wondrous  fair — he  watched  their  deeds — 
then  he  put  the  whole  into  the  most  beautiful  lan¬ 
guage  the  world  has  known,  and  men  have  won¬ 
dered  ever  since. 

The  story  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  Peleus’  son, 
may  be  very  briefly  told :  Homer  supposes  every¬ 
one  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
test  for  the  “  Prize  of  Beauty,”  in  which  Venus, 
Minerva,  and  Juno  clearly  show  that  they  are  only 
women  after  all  with  exaggerated  womanly  attri¬ 
butes.  He  takes  it  for  granted  also  that  all  know 
how  Venus  won  the  Golden  Apple,  and  what  was 
Paris’  reward, — in  what  an  ungodly  way  it  was 
given  him,  and  the  consequent  war.  He  dashes  at 
once  into  the  full  action  of  the  story — into  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  and  presents  to  our  view  the  Greek 
army  seated  before  Troy  and  disturbed  by  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  Then  comes 
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Achilles  fit  of  sulking  in  his  tent  which  results  in  the 
victories  of  the  Trojans; — then  the  death  of  Patro- 
clus  and  Achilles’  revenge.  This  great  combat  of 
Achilles  and  Hector  is  the  most  thrilling  event  in 
this  most  thrilling  poem  ;  — these  two  heros  whose 
deeds  are  so  constantly  rehearsed  in  the  story  that 
one  often  wonders  what  would  be  the  result  of  their 
mutual  conflict,  are  at  last  brought  together  and  the 
fittest  survives — the  Greek  hero  eclipses  Hector  in 
battle  as  he  does  also  in  character  and  in  every 
mental  and  physical  accomplishment. 

This  last  assertion  is  one  open  to  much  discussion, 
and  in  it  I  finally  light  upon  my  real  subject :  Was 
Achilles  really  a  greater,  nobler  character  than 
Hector — or  the  reverse  ?  I  claim  he  is  the  most 
perfect  specimen — even  of  goddess-born  men  that 
we  find  in  the  Iliad. 

The  character  of  Achilles  has  for  its  most  marked 
characteristics :  intensity,  grandeur  and  scope.  It 
is  heroic  entirely,  and  yet  each  part  is  so  nicely 
graduated  that  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  throughout. 
In  this  Achilles  excels  all  other  heroes  of  poetry  and 
romance.  In  all  others  a  stain  can  be  pointed  out 
— a  link  can  be  found  missing  in  the  chain  of  per¬ 
fection — Achilles  alone  forms  a  perfect  whole.  But 
some  one  will  object  that  he  had  no  self-control; 
that  he  was  childish  when  opposed  to  his  friends 
and  showed  brutal  ferocity  toward  his  enemies.  It 
is  true  he  displayed  but  little  self-control,  but  even 
the  least  control  over  such  volcanic  forces  as  his, 
is  marvelous.  His  whole  history  in  the  Iliad  is  a 
constantly  recurring  effort  at  rule  over  a  constantly 
recurring  rebellion.  The  poem  starts  with  his 
inward  conflict  at  the  first  assembly  and  ends  with 
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a  repetition  of  it  in  the  closing  scene  with  Priam. 
His  self-command  is  always  in  danger,  but  never 
entirely  lost.  This  is  wonderful  when  we  consider 
with  what  ease  he  vanquished  his  enemies  and 
what  a  strain  was  put  upon  his  strength  to  suppress 
his  own  passions.  It  is  true  also  that  he  acted  like 
a  child,  if  a  proper  indignation  at  the  arrogance  of 
Agememnon  was  childish,  or  if  it  is  childish  to 
weep.  And  this  I  consider  one  of  the  noblest  parts 
of  the  Iliad,  to  see  this  man,  to  whom  other  men 
were  as  pygmies,  withdrawing  from  his  friends  and 
with  outstretched  hands  and  tears  in  his  eyes  call¬ 
ing  upon  his  mother.  When  he  weeps  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Priam,  we  weep  in  sympathy  with  him, 
and  the  tears  do  not  come  to  our  eyes  out  of  grief 
for  a  sniveling  child,  but  in  tribute  to  a  magnificent 
man.  It  is  true  that  ferocity  is  an  element  in  his 
character,  but  not  its  base,  as  has  been  often  sup¬ 
posed.  Indulged  against  the  Greeks,  it  is  the 
reaction  of  a  very  fine  nature  against  a  foul  injus¬ 
tice  heightened  with  a  number  of  surrounding 
aggravations.  Indulged  against  Hector  it  is  the 
counterpart  of  his  profound,  inconsolable  affection 
for  Patroclus.  Summed  up  in  Achilles  character 
is  every  quality  that  makes  man  the  “  Paragon  of 
Animals.”  He  had  beauty  of  form  and  feature, 
great  bodily  strength  and  remarkable  swiftness  of 
foot.  His  persuasive  eloquence  made  him  first  in 
the  councils  of  the  Greeks,  as  his  remarkable  skill 
and  endurance  made  him  without  compare  in  battle. 
In  his  gigantic  proportions  he  towered  aloft  and 
cast  a  shadow  of  obscurity  over  the  other  heroes. 
Hector  alone  dared  raise  his  glancing  helm  within 
striking  distance,  only  to  fall  back  dead. 
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This  audacious  Hector  was  a  Trojan  common¬ 
place  among  Trojans  because  he  was  a  son  of  King 
Priam.  He  was  a  most  noble  youth — the  mainstay 
of  his  country.  Tall,  elegantly  formed,  using  all 
warlike  weapons  with  facility  and  skill,  he  was 
easily  the  greatest  warrior  opposed  to  the  Greeks. 
Troy  depended  on  him  and  in  many  a  battle  where 
his  personal  valor  helped  drive  the  enemy  nearer  to 
their  ships,  he  proved  worthy  of  her  trust.  Neither 
the  entreating  eyes  nor  the  persuasive  tongue  of  his 
ideal  wife  Andromache,  nor  the  tiny  soft  arms  of 
his  babe  twined  round  his  neck  could  keep  him 
from  the  fray  ;  and  once  in  it,  neither  the  warrior 
Diomedi,  nor  the  giant  Ajax,  nor  crafty  Ulysses 
nor  Agememnon,  king  of  men,  could  force  him 
to  desist.  Hector  is  human  through  and  through 
and  we  are  compelled  to  admire  him  more 
for  his  honest  love  for  his  wife  and  child, 
for  his  pitying  condonation  of  Helen,  for  his 
half  contemptuous  kindness  to  his  weak  brother 
Paris,  and  for  his  hearty  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  his  country,  than  for  all  his  warlike  deeds  and 
victories. 

We  understand  and  sympathize  with  Hector  as  a 
brother  ;  Achilles  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  and 
we  bow  before  him  in  admiration.  Achilles  is  the 
very  model  of  a  hero — Hector  a  model  man.  One 
out  of  pure  choice  accepts  a  brief  career  of  victory, 
a  warrior’s  death  and  undying  glory  in  preference 
to  wealth  and  peace,  and  a  long  life  of  inglorious 
ease  ;  the  other  fights  because  in  a  way  he  has  to  ; 
his  country,  his  family,  his  life  are  at  stake.  It 
does  not  require  a  hero  to  do  this;  the  dullest  plod¬ 
der  who  has  a  spark  of  manhood  in  his  breast  will 
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fight  under  such  conditions.  “  Lion-Hearted  ” 
Achilles  is  called  because  he  never  knew  fear ;  Hec¬ 
tor  trembled  before  Ajax,  and  fled  with  all  speed 
when  Achilles  found  him  near  the  Skian  gates. 
Achilles  is  far  less  human  than  Hector,  who  has 
many  palpable  mortal  weaknesses.  He  is  as  little 
susceptible  to  Hector’s  alternations  of  confidence 
and  panic  as  to  his  tender  anxieties  about  his  wife 
and  child.  A  boastful  tongue  is  an  attribute  of 
these  two  Homeric  heroes,  only  the  Greek  makes 
good  his  vows  while  the  Trojan  very  often  fails  to 
do  so.  Achilles  is  the  flower  of  chivalry ;  in  many 
ways  he  is  the  prototype  of  Sir  Launcelot.  “  The 
goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  press  of 
knights,  the  truest  friend  to  his  lover  that  ever  be¬ 
strode  horse,  the  sternest  man  to  his  mortal  foe  that 
ever  put  spear  in  rest.”  Hector  is  only  acknowl¬ 
edged  second  among  the  Knights  of  the  Iliad, 
and  when  he  meets  his  mortal  foe,  it  is  only  to  fly 
like  the  dove  from  the  falcon.  We  admire  Hector 
up  to  this  point  in  the  poem — until  we  behold  him 
running  away  from  his  adversary,  then  we  ask  our¬ 
selves  a  question  that  admits  of  only  one  reply: 
Can  such  a  craven  be  classed  with  the  intrepid  chief 
who  answered  the  prophetic  horse  Zanthus  : 

“  So  let  it  be  ! 

Portents  and  prodigies  are  lost  on  me; 

I  know  my  fate;  to  die,  to  see  no  more 

My  much-loved  country  and  my  native  shore; 

Enough — when  Heaven  ordains  I  sink  in  night. 

Now  perish  Troy  !  he  said,  and  rushed  to  fight.” 

Jas.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’oo. 
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Just  as  a  lonely  traveller  in  the  night, 

Who  walks  amid  the  darkness  of  the  earth 
When  lowering  clouds  enwrap  the  distant  hills 
And  crashing  lightnings  threat  to  strike  him  low, 

Or  send  the  forest  monarchs  on  his  head, 

Doth  feel  his  soul  leap  upward  with  delight 

When  suddenly  before  his  startled  eyes 

The  clouds  that  held  the  unborn  tempest  break 

And  show  behind  them  in  the  heavenly  blue 

A  single  star  whose  mellow  light  doth  gild 

The  troubled  earth  and  brings  sweet  peace  and  love 

And  thoughts  of  God  into  the  traveller’s  heart ; 

So  we,  mayhap,  sad  voyagers  in  the  world, 

Sore  prest  with  varied  woes,  our  hearts  and  minds 
All  darkness  and  dismay,  are  cheered  and  soothed 
When  through  the  tempest’s  folds  there  breaks  a  ray, 
And  Merry  Christmas  floods  the  earth  with  light. 
Then  in  our  breasts  and  in  the  hearts  of  all 
The  sweetest,  happiest,  noblest  thoughts  arise 
Dispelling  all  the  clouds  of  sin  and  pain, 

And  silver  notes  of  chiming  bells  uplift 
Our  minds  until  we  only  wish  to  see 
Even  face  to  face  the  Author  of  this  Peace. 


Miguel  Zuricalday,  ’99. 
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DOMINE  THOMPSON. 


DOMINE  THOMPSON  was  the  new  pastor  of 
the  little  congregation  of  Booneville  ;  that  is, 
he  had  been  new  several  months  before  ;  but 
his  flock  was  averse  to  relinquishing  that  title  so 
soon,  as  their  former  minister  had  held  sway  over 
the  little  parish  for  a  score  of  years. 

The  Domine  was  a  man  of  conviction  and  every 
Sabbath  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  he  delivered  his 
sermon  with  the  air  of  a  sage  upon  whose  words  a 
crisis  of  vast  moment  is  impending. 

It  happened  there  were  several  persons  in  Boone¬ 
ville  whose  imaginations  were  rather  lively,  and 
who  had  maintained  they  had  heard  and  beheld 
strange  things  in  a  certain  graveyard  not  far  from 
the  town.  They  declared  that  figures  in  white  had 
been  seen  stalking  about  among  the  tombstones. 
One,  with  more  invention  than  the  others,  solemnly 
affirmed  that  on  a  certain  occasion  after  dark,  as  he 
was  passing  the  place,  he  had  heard  loud  groans, 
and  on  attempting  to  investigate  the  matter,  had 
been  pursued  by  a  frightful  goblin,  which  had  al¬ 
most  overtaken  him. 

These  stories  and  many  others  of  like  nature  had 
circulated  so  widely  and  caused  such  commotion  in 
the  village,  that  the  people  expected  the  Domine 
would  take  this  theme  for  his  subject  in  one  of  his 
Sunday  sermons. 

Their  expectations  were  not  disappointed,  for  the 
learned  pastor  spoke  with  great  vehemence  upon 
the  foolishness  of  such  idle  superstitions,  saying 
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that  such  things  as  ghosts  and  goblins  never 
existed,  and  even  if  they  did  he  would  defy  an 
army  of  them.  Furthermore,  by  way  of  assurance, 
he  said  he  had  passed  the  graveyard  every  Sunday 
evening  at  dusk  on  his  way  home  and  had  never 
seen  anything  suspicious  about  the  locality.  He 
declared  also  that  he  would  continue  to  pass  the 
place  as  long  as  he  had  the  honor  of  being  pastor 
of  that  congregation. 

After  services  the  remarks  of  the  minister  were 
discussed  by  the  flock  with  a  good  deal  of  anima¬ 
tion.  Some  agreed  with  him  ;  others  had  their 
doubts  ;  but  a  certain  group  of  villagers  gathered 
together  to  discuss  a  topic  in  which  they  seemed 
deeply  interested,  if  one  might  judge  by  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  occasional  peals  of  laughter.  They 
had  heard  what  the  Domine  said  about  passing  the 
graveyard  every  Sunday  night,  and  they  had  decided 
to  put  his  bravery  to  the  test.  Two  of  their  num¬ 
ber  were  to  lie  in  wait  among  the  tombstones  clad 
in  white,  and  as  the  minister  passed  the  place, 
were  to  set  up  dismal  groans  and  strive  in  other 
ways  to  terrify  him  by  their  actions. 

The  Domine  lived  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village,  and  every  Sunday  came  to  church  early  in 
the  morning,  where  he  remained  all  day  until  the 
evening,  when  he  returned.  His  route,  as  has  been 
said,  lay  by  the  lonely  graveyard,  and  as  he  was 
making  his  way  past  this  place  one  dark  Sunday 
night  a  week  or  two  after  the  sermon  just  men¬ 
tioned,  he  was  startled  by  a  loud  groan  in  the 
graveyard.  His  blood  almost  froze  in  his  veins, 
and  the  cold  sweat  stood  out  on  his  brow  in  great 
drops,  as  he  gazed  fearfully  around.  He  saw  mov- 
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ing  about  among  the  great  tombstones  two  tall 
white  objects,  which  every  moment  emitted  blood¬ 
curdling  groans  and  wails.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
spectres  motioned  to  the  Domine  and  then  started 
toward  him.  This  was  too  much  for  the  terror- 
stricken  pastor.  He  wheeled  about  and  started 
down  the  road  like  a  madman,  closely  pursued  by 
the  ghosts,  who  kept  up  a  loud  howling  directly 
behind  the  poor  minister. 

Onward  they  dashed  past  trees  and  hedges  and 
many  an  object  which  assumed  some  dreadful  shape 
in  the  darkness.  They  leaped  over  ditches  and 
brooks,  through  swamps  and  bushes,  and  finally 
came  out  on  the  road  again  and  sped  on  at  the 
same  mad  pace.  The  poor  Domine  was  rather 
an  elderly  gentleman,  and  entirely  unfit  for  so  terri¬ 
ble  a  strain  upon  his  nerves  and  muscles.  His 
heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer,  the  veins  stood  out 
like  knotted  cords  upon  his  brow,  and  his  mouth 
was  filled  with  blood.  He  turned  his  head  to  see 
whether  his  pursuers  were  gaining  on  him,  and 
saw  with  terror  that  one  of  the  shrouded  figures 
was  about  to  place  its  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
With  one  fearful  scream  he  sprang  forward,  but  his 
foot  struck  against  a  stone,  and,  stumbling,  he  fell 
to  the  ground.  Making  a  feeble  attempt  to  rise,  he 
staggered  about  a  moment  or  two,  and  again  fell 
headlong  in  the  dust. 

A  second  later,  the  two  practical  jokers  held  the 
poor  minister  in  their  arms,  gazing  anxiously  into 
his  white,  distorted  countenance.  They  attempted 
to  revive  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  poor 
Domine  was  dead.  Robert  J.  McLaughlin,  ’oi. 
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THE  fascinations  of  the  modern  playhouse  are 
the  glare  of  its  electric  lights,  the  comfort¬ 
able  seats,  the  stuccoed  and  frescoed  walls 
and  ceiling,  the  depth  of  stage,  the  varied  and  gor¬ 
geous  scenery,  the  well-painted  actors  and  actresses, 
their  splendid  apparel  and  sweet-toned  voices 
audible  in  every  part  of  the  building  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  means.  Considering  all  these  as 
essential  to  a  well-appointed  theatre  I  fear  we  would 
be  apt  to  find  the  theatre  of  the  ancients  a  poor  af¬ 
fair  indeed,  devoid  of  every  comfort,  suited  rather 
to  bore  than  to  please.  Up  the  sloping  side  of  the 
Acropolis  in  Athens  rose  tier  after  tier  of  stone 
seats,  semi-circular  in  form,  like  the  balconies  of 
our  own  theatres.  These  seats  were  numerous  and 
spacious,  but  as  comfortable  as  a  bleacher  on  a  ball 
field  under  an  August  sun.  The  aisles  cut  through 
the  tiers  of  seats,  like  radii  of  a  circle,  centering  at 
an  altar  to  Dionysus,  the  god  in  whose  honor  the 
spectacle  was  held.  This  altar  stood  in  an  open 
space  between  the  seats  and  the  stage.  Here  the 
chorus  played  its  part  and  danced  or  marched  in 
rhythmic  measure  as  it  sang  the  strophe  or  anti¬ 
strophe.  Through  the  space  allotted  to  the  chorus 
the  audience  passed  to  their  seats.  The  front  rows 
were  occupied  by  distinguished  visitors,  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  patrons  of  the  drama  and  the  elite  of 
Athenian  society.  But  the  majority  of  the  forty 
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thousand  seats  were  not  reserved,  and  into  these 
crowded  rich  and  poor  alike.  For  in  Athens,  if  too 
poor  to  pay  your  way,  the  city  treasurer  furnished 
the  two  obols,  about  six  or  seven  cents,  that  bought 
your  ticket  at  the  entrance.  If  you  owned  a  slave 
he  brought  your  cushion  to  protect  you  from  the 
cold,  hard  stone  that  was  to  be  your  seat  while 
twelve  good  plays  or  more  were  acted  on  the  stage. 
The  slave  withdrew  to  wait  the  close,  for  only  citi¬ 
zens  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  treat.  Being  a 
Greek,  you  are  well  used  to  the  warm  sun  and  the 
open  air;  indeed,  sun  and  air  are  life  to  you  and  you 
are  not  at  all  displeased  to  feel  your  cheeks  fanned 
by  the  breezes  wafted  from  the  Mediterranean,  or  to 
relieve  your  wearied  eyes  during  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  act  and  play  by  gazing  on  the  broad  expanse 
of  water  and  feel  its  undying  beauty. 

It  is  the  same  old  scene  that  stands  upon  the  stage. 
You  have  gazed  on  it  time  and  time  again.  It  is 
in  stone — the  facade  of  a  temple  with  three  doors, 
through  which  the  actors  enter.  The  hero  enters 
through  that  middle  door  through  which  you  have 
seen  him  pass  in  every  play  you  have  witnessed  be¬ 
fore.  The  opening  of  the  door  at  the  right  reveals 
the  hero’s  foil  or  supporter  ;  the  actor  who  enters 
through  the  left  you  know  to  be  the  villain.  Mes¬ 
sengers  entering  by  the  right,  as  you  are  aware,  are 
from  the  city ;  those  entering  by  the  left  are  from 
abroad.  All  these  stage  traditions  do  not  seem  to 
you  to  be  unreasonable,  nor  does  it  seem  odd  that 
Sophocles’  “CFdipusthe  King,”  the  action  of  which 
is  supposed  to  take  place  in  Thebes,  should  have 
the  same  setting  as  “  GSdipus  at  Colonos,”  the  scene 
of  which  is  near  Athens.  Such  would  be  your 
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sentiments  if  you  could  rid  yourself  of  modern  no¬ 
tions  and  adopt  those  of  an  Athenian.  We  of  mod¬ 
ern  days  would  hardly  find  attractive  this  severe 
simplicity  of  the  ancients.  It  would  hardly  lend  it¬ 
self  to  the  illusion  we  love  so  much.  We  would 
miss  greatly  the  pomp  and  display,  the  paint  and 
tinsel  of  the  modern  stage.  The  Athenian,  seated 
far  up  on  the  last  row  among  the  forty  thousand 
spectators,  did  not  notice  the  loss  of  the  facial  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  actors,  which  he  could  hardly  have 
discerned  had  the  players  been  unmasked.  He  had 
seen  the  same  mask,  homely  as  any  gargoyle,  on 
king  and  god  many  a  time  before.  To  this  he  did 
not  object,  provided  it  helped  the  actor’s  voice  to 
reach  his  ears  in  trumpet  tones  clear  and  distinct. 

From  this  brief  description  of  stage  and  audi¬ 
torium  we  may  in  part  grasp  how  widely  different 
the  modern  audience  is  from  that  of  ancient  days. 
They  were  pleased  with  so  very  little,  we  exact  so 
much.  The  plays  that  find  favor  with  us  are  also 
a  feast  for  the  eyes,  theirs  was  exclusively  for  the 
mind  and  heart.  The  display  of  physical  pain 
rarely  afforded  them  pleasure,  unless  it  enabled  the 
sufferer  to  manifest  those  virtues  and  that  perfection 
of  manhood  which  formed  their  ideal.  A  high- 
strung,  sensitive  audience  the  Athenians  were,  an 
audience  that  could  weep  over  the  story  of  the  woes 
of  their  Ionian  colonists  as  told  in  the  “  Capture  of 
Miletus  ”  by  Phrynicus,  soothing  their  wounded 
feelings  by  having  the  author  fined  and  the  play  for¬ 
bidden.  Similar  treatment  befell  Aeschylus  in  his 
presentation  of  the  “  Eumenides.”  He  had  made 
the  Furies  so  frightful  in  appearance  that  the 
women  in  the  audience  fainted  and  the  children 
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were  almost  crazed  with  fear.  For  this  rash  act 
the  great  author  and  father  of  tragedy  suffered  ban¬ 
ishment.  Murders,  suicides  or  deadly  combats  gen¬ 
erally  were  kept  off  the  stage.  The  Athenians 
could  not  tolerate  the  barbarity  of  such  scenes  as 
Shakespeare  portrays,  not  to  speak  of  the  harrow¬ 
ing  slaughters  to  be  seen  in  the  more  recent  sensa¬ 
tional  drama.  Jocasta  yields  to  despair  within  the 
palace,  and  her  suicide  together  with  the  self- 
inflicted  blindness  of  her  son  and  husband  in 
“  CEdipus  the  King,”  the  suicide  of  the  heroine  in 
“  Antigone,”  her  burial  and  that  of  her  lover,  the 
combats  of  the  “  Seven  against  Thebes,”  and  simi¬ 
larly  distressing  scenes  are  either  chanted  by  the 
Chorus,  or  are  told  by  a  special  messenger.  An 
educated  audience  were  the  Athenians,  as  much 
more  than  ours  as  their  language  surpassed  modern 
tongues.  They  knew  the  old  plays  by  heart,  and 
could  chorus  in  unison  the  correct  reading  of  a  line 
of  Sophocles  when  it  had  been  incorrectly  quoted 
by  an  actor  in  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  or  when 
prisoners  in  Sicily,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian 
army,  they  could  turn  actors  in  a  body  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  so  well  did  they  know  the  plays  of  Eurip¬ 
ides  by  heart.  Proud  of  their  race,  country  and 
institutions,  loving  liberty  almost  to  a  point  of 
folly,  ordinarily  content  with  little  in  their  home- 
life,  each  considering  the  wealth  of  the  city  as  his 
own,  a  garrulous,  newsmongering  people,  esteeming 
nothing  worth  seeing  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
own  country,  they  impressed  the  drama  they  created 
with  all  their  own  peculiarities,  just  as  the  modern 
stage  only  too  often  has  to  pander  to  the  vices  of 
modern  society  to  procure  a  paying  audience.  That 
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this  self-adulation  was  so  much  more  exaggerated  in 
the  Athenian  audience,  and  is  to  be  found  reflected 
in  their  plays,  is  manifest  in  the  subjects  usually 
chosen  by  Sophocles,  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  as 
compared  with  those  treated  by  Shakespeare  and 
others  of  the  classic  period  of  the  English  drama. 
The  subjects  of  Shakespeare’s  best  tragedies  are  not 
taken  from  English  history.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
seek  rather  for  his  material  in  the  history  of  for¬ 
eign  lands.  Rarely  does  the  Greek  tragedian  go 
abroad  for  his  story.  An  Athenian  audience  had 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  barbarian,  the  name  given 
to  all  foreigners  alike. 

Apart  from  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  plays 
and  the  exact  observance  of  the  triple  unity  of  time 
and  place  and  action,  compared  with  the  disregard 
for  these  perfections  manifest  in  our  great  authors, 
a  marked  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  origin 
and  character  of  both.  Though  the  miracle-plays 
preceded  the  modern  drama,  still  tragedy  cannot  in 
modern  times,  as  among  the  Greeks,  trace  its  entire 
origin  to  a  religious  ceremony  nor  claim  a  religious 
character.  Greek  tragedy  was  a  religious  rite  in 
honor  of  Bacchus,  a  characteristic  which  it  never 
entirely  lost  even  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  plays  were  given  only  in  the  days  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  god,  and  later  an  afterpiece  intended 
to  give  special  honor  to  the  god,  was  added  to 
satisfy  religious  prejudices.  If  omitted  the  audience 
did  not  hesitate  to  cry  out,  “  Nothing  for  Dion¬ 
ysus.”  All  the  arts  seem  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  religious  feelings.  Music  and  poetry  were  first 
employed  among  the  Greeks  to  inspire  a  love  for 
religion.  The  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
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ture  in  early  times  were  exclusively  devoted  to 
Gods  and  Heroes.  In  adding  greater  dignity  to 
religious  observance  they  became  a  spur  to  virtue. 
It  is  true  that  they  did  not  always  retain  this  re¬ 
ligious  character,  still  tragedy  never  lost  its  prac¬ 
tical  character.  It  had  always  for  its  purpose 
clearly  enough  expressed  the  improvement  of  the 
manners  of  the  people  in  their  civic  and  moral 
virtues,  the  repression  of  their  arrogance  and 
vanity  in  prosperity  and  of  their  cowardice  and 
tendency  to  despair  in  adversity.  Consequently  it 
is  not  hard  to  explain  the  liberal  patronage  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  theatre  by  Demosthenes  who  was  so 
severe  in  his  censure  of  the  faults  and  foibles  of 
the  Athenians. 

In  ancient  Athens  we  never  find  plays  presented,  as 
with  us,  merely  to  please  the  audience  ;  rarely,  if  ever, 
do  we  find  love  the  subject  of  the  story;  seldom  do 
we  witness,  I  shall  not  say  a  happy  ending,  but  one 
such  as  mere  poetic  justice  would  seem  to  demand. 
These  are  marked  distinctions  between  the  Grecian 
and  modern  drama,  to  which  we  might  add  the  fact 
that  the  chorus  or  hero,  or  some  subordinate  char¬ 
acter  could  utter  moral  lessons  at  such  length  as 
no  modern  author  would  dare  risk  in  his  dramas. 
All  these  differences,  however,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  one  already  mentioned,  that  while  our  plays, 
especially  of  late,  have  for  their  sole  purpose  the 
pleasure  of  the  audience,  the  Greek  playwright 
sought  to  please  only  that  he  might  instruct. 

If  we  add  to  these  distinctions  our  ignorance  of 
the  part  music  played  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  we  almost  seem  compelled  to  con¬ 
clude  that  its  resemblance  to  modern  tragedy  lies 
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only  in  the  fact  that  human  woes  form  the  subject 
of  both  alike.  Let  me  conclude  this  brief  treat¬ 
ment  of  so  broad  a  subject  with  the  comparison 
made  by  a  certain  critic.  “  The  theatre  of  the 
Greeks  resembles  an  antique  statue  with  its  folds 
of  soft,  closely  draped  linen,  with  little  adornment 
indeed,  but  still  true  in  its  simplicity ;  the  modern 
theatre  is  like  a  modern  statue  of  which  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  drapery  have  greater  dignity  and  richness, 
but  less  charm  and  truth.” 

Junior,  ’99. 
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“THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  NO  MORE.” 


^TTES,”  sighed  old  Mr.  James  with  his  three 
JL  score  years  and  ten,  “  yes,  it  brings  me  back 
to  my  own  boyhood,  and  reminds  me  of 
one  particular  incident  that  occurred  in  those  happy 
days  long  ago.” 

At  once  Mr.  James1  grandson  begged  for  the  tale, 
and  the  old  gentleman,  looking  upon  him  kindly, 
continued : 

“Well,  son,  I  will  tell  you  the  story,” — he  was 
fond  of  addressing  his  grandchildren  by  this  tenn — 
“I  will  tell  you  the  story  you  have  to-night  awaken¬ 
ed  in  my  memory  by  this  talk  of  your  coming  ex¬ 
amination.  What  a  world  of  meaning  in  that  word 
for  the  schoolboy.  How  my  old  breast  thrills  even 
now  at  the  mention  of  examination,  far  removed  as 
I  am  from  those  happy  days. 

“It  was  to  St.  Mary’s,  where  a  Jesuit  college  had 
been  established,  that  I  was  sent  as  a  boy.  For  many 
years  I  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  sound  religious 
education,  together  with  the  example  and  devotion 
of  excellent  professors  and  many  pious  students. 
The  incident  I  have  in  mind  occurred  when  I  was 
in  what  you  now  style  the  Junior  class. 

“  We  were  nearing  the  final  examinations,  and 
doubtless  were  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the 
months  of  vacation  that  were  to  follow. 

“  On  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there 
had  been  offered  by  an  admirer  of  the  college,  a 
handsome  prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Chem- 
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istry.  This  was  a  favorite  study  with  several  of  our 
class,  and  one  in  which  I  especially  stood  quite  high. 
In  fact,  there  was  but  one  competitor  whom  I  feared 
— a  boy  by  the  name  of  Frank  Bell. 

“For  years  there  had  existed  between  us  a  keen 
rivalry,  which  perhaps  degenerated  at  times  into  a 
little  unfriendly  feeling.  Consequently,  when  the 
offer  of  the  prize  was  announced,  we  instinctively 
glanced  at  one  another,  each  seeing  in  his  compan¬ 
ion  the  only  possible  obstacle  to  his  gaining  the 
coveted  honor.  Then  and  there  both  of  us  deter¬ 
mined  to  win  the  prize.  From  that  time  forward  all 
our  energies  were  directed  in  the  same  channel ;  all 
our  spare  moments  were  devoted  to  the  same  study. 
Closely  did  we  watch  the  eventful  day  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  last  it  was  upon  us. 
Then  we  gathered  together  our  forces  and  prepared 
to  do  battle. 

“We  came  together  in  the  large  examination  hall, 
where  the  class  received  the  questions  one  by  one 
from  the  professor  who  read  them  slowly  aloud. 
After  that  there  were  a  few  words  of  instruction, 
and  then  the  fight  was  on. 

“  Well,  son,  you  doubtless  know  what  the  mo¬ 
ments  passed  in  such  an  examination  are  like.  How 
one  feels  that  everything  is  hanging  in  the  balance. 
How  audible  amid  the  oppressive  silence  becomes 
the  scratching  of  the  pens  as  each  bends  to  his  task. 
Even  now  I  seem  to  behold  that  scene  again,  and  I 
see  once  more  those  earnest  faces  working  at  their 
desks,  those  faces  of  early  friends  whom  a  cruel 
lapse  of  time  has  parted  from  me  nearly  all,  but 
whom  I  can  never  forget. 

“  Eagerly  we  plied  our  pens,  until  at  last  the 
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sound  of  the  professor’s  bell  surprised  us  in  our  work 
and  the  momentous  trial  was  over.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  the  result  of  the  examination  for  several 
days,  the  announcement  of  the  winner  of  the  prize 
being  reserved  for  the  day  prior  to  our  departure  for 
home. 

“  The  Sunday  preceding  this  happy  day  we  at¬ 
tended  solemn  Benediction  in  the  College  Chapel, 
and  listened  to  a  sermon  which  thrilled  us  to  the 
soul.  It  was  a  discourse  such  as  you  hear  in  a  life¬ 
time,  the  influence  of  which  remains  with  you  to 
your  dying  day.  It  was  delivered  by  a  silver-haired 
Father  of  the  Society,  and  his  subject  was  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  He  spoke  of  her  relation  to  us, 
and  of  the  claim  she  has  to  our  love  as  our  Mother. 
He  said  that  this  love  would  be  shown  better  by  the 
character  of  our  lives  than  by  the  expression  of  any 
mere  verbal  affection.  He  spoke  of  the  beauty  of 
an  upright,  honest  life,  a  life  of  candor  and  open¬ 
ness,  lovable  in  the  eyes  of  angels  and  of  men.  He 
scored  the  baseness  of  the  dishonest  man,  the  man 
who  is  apparently  upright  and  devout,  but  who  at 
heart  is  foul  and  unscrupulous.  He  displayed  the 
evils  of  dishonesty  in  every  shape,  and  begged  us  to 
avoid  deceit  and  hypocrisy  as  we  would  shun  the 
face  of  Satan  himself. 

“  With  such  depth  of  feeling  did  the  good  Father 
speak  that  we  were  many  of  us  in  tears.  Frank 
Bell  seemed  to  be  especially  moved,  and  I  saw  him 
leave  the  chapel  with  bowed  head,  his  mouth  twitch¬ 
ing  with  emotion. 

“  A  few  days  later  we  were  all  gathered  in  the 
large  hall  for  the  concluding  exercises  of  the  year. 
When  the  preliminaries  were  finished,  Bell,  amid 
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the  hearty  applause  of  all  present,  was  declared  the 
winner  of  the  Chemistry  prize.  I  must  confess  my 
heart  sank  like  lead,  and  I  sat  there  waiting-  to  see 
the  prize  in  the  hands  of  my  rival.  Without  paus¬ 
ing,  the  Vice-President  went  on  to  make  mention  of 
the  next  in  merit — myself.  ‘  So  evenly  indeed,’ 
said  he,  “have  these  two  young  gentlemen  contest¬ 
ed  that  the  judges  have  experienced  no  little  trouble 
in  determining  the  winner  ;  but  after  many  hours  of 
consideration  they  have  decided  upon  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  paper  of  Francis  Bell.” 

“  Then  the  speaker  paused  and  Frank  Bell  rose 
in  his  place.  We  all  looked  at  him,  expecting  him 
to  mount  the  stage  and  receive  his  prize.  But  the 
boy  did  not  move  from  his  place.  He  merely  looked 
around  as  if  wishing  to  speak.  A  hush  fell  upon 
the  audience.  Bell’s  voice  broke  the  silence,  but  his 
words  trembled  as  he  said,  addressing  the  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  : 

“  Father,  I  am  sorry  that  what  I  have  to  say  must 
be  spoken  ;  but  a  great  wrong  has  been  done  and  it 
must  be  righted.  The  prize  just  awarded  me  was 
unfairly  won ;  tempted  in  an  evil  moment  I  acted 
dishonestly  in  the  examination.” 

“  These  words  were  uttered  in  a  sad  but  manly 
tone,  and  God  alone  knows  the  struggle  they  cost 
poor  Frank  to  make  them. 

“  There  was  a  pause  of  astonishment  and  admira¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  and  then  the  old 
hall  rang  with  the  loud,  enthusiastic  applause  of 
every  soul  in  that  large  gathering.  They  appre¬ 
ciated  the  noble  spirit  that  prompted  Frank  to  own 
up  to  his  fault.  That  was  the  first  and  last  time 
Bell  ever  stooped  to  an  unworthy  action. 
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“  The  prize  ?  Yes,  I  have  it,  and  I  will  show  it 
to  you  to-morrow.  But  to-night  my  heart  is  full  to 
overflowing  with  the  thoughts  of  ‘  the  days  that  are 
no  more.’  I  am  thinking  of  the  bright  morning 
when  Frank  Bell,  with  the  highest  graduation  hon¬ 
ors  left  us  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  his  subsequent  heroic  death  in  the  far-off  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Orient,  where  with  his  blood  he  sealed 
the  lifework  of  an  untiring  missionary.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  too,  son,  gladly  thinking  of  the  time  when  the 
Lord  will  call  me  home  ;  for  my  course  is  now  run, 
lad,  and  my  soul  is  weary.” 

William  A.  Combes,  ’oo. 


OBSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ROMAN 
SENATE. 


IT  is  certainly  strange  how  history  repeats  itself. 
The  old  adage  “Nil  novi  sub  sole”  never 
found  truer  application  than  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance. 

The  sharp  campaign  of  parliamentary  obstruc¬ 
tion  which  has  lately  been  witnessed  in  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath  and  has  just  resulted  in  the  downfall  of 
the  Badeni  Ministry,  was  no  doubt  carried  on  after 
American  and  British  models.  But  where  did 
America  and  England  learn  the  art?  From  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome?  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  German 
book-worm  has  discovered  a  surprising  case  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  obstruction  “  by  talking  against  time,” 
resorted  to  by  no  less  a  man  than  the  stern  Republi- 
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can,  Marcus  Cato;  and  used  against  the  Dictator, 
Caius  Julius  Caesar. 

It  is  the  chatty  Aldus  Gellius  in  his  “  Noctes 
Atticae”  lib.  IV.  cap.  X.  who  tells  the  story,  his  au¬ 
thority  being  Ateius  Capito.  We  transcribe  the 
passage. 

“  Caius  Caesar  consul  Marcum  Catonem  senten- 
tiam  rogavit.  Cato  rem  quae  consulebatur,  quoniam 
non  e  republica  videbatur,  perfici  nolebat.  Ejus  rei 
ducendae  gratia,  longa  oratione  utebatur  eximebat- 
que  dicendo  diem.  Erat  enim  jus  senatori,  ut  senten- 
tiam  rogatus  diceret  ante,  quidquid  vellet  aliae  rei  et 
quoad  vellet.  Caesar  consul  viatorem  vocavit  eum- 
que,  quum  finem  non  faceret ,  prendi  loquentem  et 
in  carcerem  duci  jussit.  Senatus  consurrexit  et 
prosequebatur  Catonem  in  carcerem.  Hac  invidia 
facta  Caesar  destitit  et  mitti  Catonem  jussit.” 

It  is  clear  that  Cato  using  his  senatorial  privilege 
of  talking  against  time,  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Dictator  being  voted  upon. 
Here,  then,  more  than  1900  years  ago,  we  have  a 
bona  fide  obstruction  speech  made  in  accordance  with 
parliamentary  procedure. 

We  subjoin  a  rather  free  translation.  The  text 
presents  no  difficulties  whatever.  There  are  a  few 
various  readings,  e.  c.,  qiiam  consulebatur,  quite 
elegant  for  qu<z  consulebatur ;  alii  rei,  alius  rei  for 
alias  rei  (alise :  genitive  and  dative  sing.  fern, 
often  used  for  alius  and  alii.) 

The  Consul  Csesar  called  upon  M.  Cato  to  give 
his  vote.  Cato  was  opposed  to  the  measure  under 
discussion  being  brought  to  pass,  because  it  seemed 
to  him  to  be  hurtful  to  the  republic.  Therefore, 
with  a  view  to  putting  off  the  measure,  he  began 
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to  “  talk  against  time  ”  and  sought  to  take  up  the 
whole  day  with  his  speech.  For  whenever  a  senator 
was  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  it  was  his  privilege, 
before  giving  his  vote,  to  speak  on  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  he  chose  and  as  long  as  he  pleased.  When 
Csesar  saw  that  Cato  was  going  to  keep  on  talking 
all  day  he  summoned  the  apparitor  and  commanded 
him  to  seize  the  senator  who  was  talking  and  carry 
him  to  prison.  Thereupon  the  whole  Senate  arose 
and  escorted  Cato  to  prison.  Caesar  seeing  the 
bitter  feeling  aroused  by  his  high-handed  act,  j de¬ 
sisted  and  set  the  Senator  free. 


CHRISTMAS. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Only  when  Christ  is  nigh 
And  joy  fills  earth  and  sky, 

Can  we  poor  mortals  gness 
Half  our  true  happiness. 

Only  when  God  descends, 

Leaving  his  heaven-born  friends, 

To  seek  an  infant’s  cot, 

Know  we  man’s  blissful  lot. 

Only  when  Mary  folds 
The  divine  Child  she  holds 
To  her  sweet,  sinless  breast, 

Feel  we  how  much  we’re  blest. 

Oh,  could  we  keep  Him  here 
A  babe  through  th’  entire  year, 

Our  lives  would  pass  away 
Like  one  short  Christmas  Day. 

’oo. 
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ALBION’S  GLORY. 


RADITION  has  it  that  when  Caractacus,  the 


A  Briton,  was  taken  captive  to  Rome  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  61,  his  daughter  Claudia 
married  a  certain  Pudens,  a  citizen  of  that  city. 
Nowit  happened  that  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  used 
to  stop  at  the  home  of  Pudens,  and  consequently 
Claudia,  who  was  then  a  heathen,  often  heard  the 
blessed  apostles  preaching  the  word  of  God.  After 
a  time  she  came  to  love  the  religion  they  taught, 
and,  being  herself  converted,  prevailed  upon  the 
saints  to  carry  the  faith  into  her  own  country.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Britain  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  60,  and  Paul  two  years  later.  Howgver,  the 
faith  made  little  progress  there  for  a  century  or 
more,  when  we  have  it  from  the  Venerable  Bede 
that  a  king  of  Britain  with  many  of  his  people  were 
converted  to  the  Faith  of  Christ.  The  venerable 
historian  says:  “In  the  156th  year  from  our  Lord’s 
Incarnation,  Marcus  Antonius  Verus,  the  fourteenth 
in  succession  from  Augustus,  attained  the  first  pow¬ 
er  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Aurelius  Corn- 
modus,  in  whose  time  Eleutherius,  a  holy  man,  be¬ 
ing  invested  with  the  pontificate  of  the  Roman 
Church,  Lucius,  King  of  Britain,  sent  him  a  letter 
praying  to  be  made  a  Christian  by  an  act  of  his  au¬ 
thority  ;  the  object  of  which  pious  entreaty,  he  short¬ 
ly  afterward  obtained;  and  the  Britons,  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  Faith,  kept  it  whole  and  undefiled,  and 
in  peace  and  quiet,  till  the  times  of  Diocletian  the 
Emperor.” 
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Now  the  fact  that  Lucius  resorted  to  Rome,  so 
far  distant  from  his  own  land,  and  not  to  France, 
where  the  Faith  was  then  flourishing,  goes  far  to 
prove  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  Britain  at  the 
time  ;  for  by  this  act  he  was  obeying  the  canon  of 
the  Doctor  who  said  :  “  To  the  Roman  Church,  by 
reason  of  its  more  powerful  principality,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  every  church,  that  is  to  say,  the  faithful  in 
every  place,  should  have  recourse,  since  in  it  the 
universal  tradition  received  from  the  Apostles  is 
safely  preserved.” 

But  even  after  the  conversion  of  Lucius  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  Faith  flourishing  in  Britain. 
Historians  relate  nothing  of  that  country’s  religion 
until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  when  the 
persecution  broke  out  as  fiercely  in  Britain  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  During  seven 
years  the  storm  raged  and  the  faithful,  like  their 
brethren  at  Rome,  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
caves  and  in  the  mountains.  Many  among  the 
clergy  and  faithful  received  the  crown  of  martyr¬ 
dom.  Of  one  especially  is  the  story  handed  down 
to  us. 

Alban,  afterwards  Saint  Alban,  a  citizen  of  Veru- 
lani,  was  detected  giving  shelter  to  a  Catholic 
priest.  Being  called  upon  to  surrender  his  charge, 
Alban  refused  and  was  led  before  the  heathen  judge. 
When  called  upon,  as  was  customary,  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fice  to  Jove,  Alban  sternly  refused,  and  was  at  once 
sentenced  to  execution.  Two  miracles  were  worked 
at  his  death.  One  of  his  executioners  was  converted 
and  the  other  struck  blind,  while  many  of  the  spec¬ 
tators,  much  affected  by  Alban’s  heroic  endurance, 
immediately  sought  admittance  into  the  true  fold. 
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Peace  was  soon  restored  to  the  Church  under 
Constantius,  and  the  Faith,  grown  only  stronger 
under  persecution,  spread  rapidly,  and  where  a  few 
years  before  smoking  ruins  or  heathen  temples 
were  seen,  now  stood  churches  and  monasteries. 

But  as  the  grain  grew,  cockle  also  sprang  up. 
The  Pelagian  heresy,  already  grown  strong  on  the 
Continent,  was  carried  into  England,  and,  being 
preached  there  by  one  Agricola,  some  say  by 
Pelagius  himself,  spread  far  and  wide  with  baneful 
results.  Hearing  of  this,  Pope  St.  Celestine  took 
counsel  with  the  Bishops  of  France  and  resolved  to 
send  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  to  counteract 
the  heresy.  While  crossing  the  channel  a  violent 
storm  overtook  the  ship  of  the  missioners,  but  like 
the  Master  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  St.  Germanus 
slept  through  the  storm.  At  last,  the  affrighted 
missioners  awoke  him,  whereupon  Germanus, 
arising  and  casting  holy  water  on  the  troubled 
waves,  invited  all  to  join  him  in  prayer.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  storm  subsided,  the  clouds  parted,  and 
with  a  mid-day  sun  shedding  glory  over  all  the 
calmed  waters  the  little  band  of  missioners  sailed 
safely  into  port.  Without  much  trouble  the 
eloquent  Germanus  refuted  Pelagius  in  a  public  de¬ 
bate,  and  thereafter  the  Faith  in  England  remained 
undisturbed  until  the  Saxon  invasion  in  A.  D.  444. 
The  Saxons  called  to  aid  the  Britons,  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  make  England  their 
home  and  the  Britons  their  subjects  rather  than 
their  allies.  Barbarians  that  they  were,  they 
drove  from  England  every  sign  of  civilization  and 
with  it  religion.  After  subduing  the  Piets  and 
Scots  they  directed  their  weapons  against  every- 
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thing  Christian:  priests  and  faithful,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  age  or  sex,  were  massacred,  and  in  a 
short  time  not  only  the  seed  of  Christianity,  but 
even  the  soil  on  which  it  was  sown,  vanished  en¬ 
tirely  from  Britain. 

Behind  these  deeds  of  fury  we  only  too  well  see 
the  divine  rod  of  justice  chastising  the  people  on 
account  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  Church 
at  the  time.  The  Saxons,  when  masters  of  the  isle, 
settled  down  to  a  life  of  peace  and  virtue.  Thus 
God  removed  the  old  soil  and  replaced  it  by  one  in 
which  the  seed,  once  planted,  would  grow,  un¬ 
blighted  by  the  cockle  of  Pelagianism  and  unshaken 
by  the  storm  of  war.  But  not  till  a  century  later 
did  He  begin  to  plant  the  Faith  in  the  island.  Then 
Pope  Gregory  was  able  to  accomplish  the  hope  of  his 
life  and  send  to  the  shores  of  England  the  one  whom 
among  all  his  subjects  he  saw  fittest  for  the  task. 

This  was  St.  Augustine,  a  monk  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Andrews  at  Rome.  Of  St.  Augustine’s  early 
life  little  is  known,  but  his  name  is  dear  to  all  Eng¬ 
lish  Catholics.  He  started  out  with  several  com¬ 
panions  on  his  journey.  With  favorable  weather 
and  friendly  treatment  at  many  an  abbey,  the  mis¬ 
sioned  were  far  advanced  on  their  way,  when  they 
began  to  lose  heart  and  prevailed  upon  Augustine 
to  turn  back.  By  no  means  a  party  to  their  mis¬ 
givings,  he  set  out  for  Rome  with  the  ostensible 
motive  of  seeking  Gregory’s  advice,  but  really  in¬ 
tending  to  obtain  interpreters  of  the  English  tongue. 
Augustine  foresaw  that  during  his  absence  his  com¬ 
panions  would  strengthen  their  souls  in  prayer,  and 
on  his  arrival  the  party,  renewed  in  spirit,  set  out 
for  Britain. 
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Arriving  in  England  the  missioners,  contrary  to 
their  expectation,  received  friendly  treatment  from 
the  Saxon  king  Ethelbert.  He  heard  their  teaching 
and  seemed  much  affected  by  it.  Augustus  preached 
about  Canterbury,  the  residence  of  the  king,  for 
several  months,  when  the  fruits  of  his  zeal  began  to 
manifest  themselves.  Among  the  first  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  regeneration  was  Ethelbert  him¬ 
self.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  597,  on  the  eve  of 
Pentecost,  there  was  enacted  in  St.  Martin’s  chapel, 
at  Canterbury,  a  scene  dear  to  the  hearts  of  English 
Catholics.  What  with  its  arched  roof  bedecked 
with  flowers,  its  altar  resplendent  with  myriads  of 
flickering  candles,  and  a  motley  throng  of  poor  and 
rich  alike,  St.  Martin’s  put  forth  the  joyous  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  festal  day. 

And  it  had  reason.  Ethelbert,  amid  princes  from 
all  England,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  nobles  of  his  court,  was  received  into 
the  Church.  Soon  the  Faith  spread  over  all  the 
seven  counties  of  England,  and  Augustine  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Where  before 
stood  heathen  temples  of  worship,  now  rose  churches 
of  Christ,  dispersed  as  gems  through  the  isle,  the 
glory  of  a  long  and  joyful  reign,  a  reign  of  eight 
centuries,  during  which  the  seed  of  faith  sprang  up, 
waxed  strong  and  flourished  amid  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

And  now,  since  England  during  all  that 
long  space  of  time,  showed  herself  the  most  stal¬ 
wart  of  the  Church’s  sons,  should  we  not  pray  for 
her,  in  her  days  of  darkness,  when  she  has 
yielded  to  temptation  and  wandered  from  the  true 
fold ;  should  we  not  pray  for  her  that  she  may  again 
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awake  to  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  true  faith, 
and  take  her  place  once  more  in  the  ranks  of  the 
faithful  children  of  the  Church  ? 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 
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EDITORIALS. 


WE  consider  ourselves  highly  favored  in  being 
able  to  offer  our  friends  and  patrons,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  compliments  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  this  our  first  issue  of  the  new  Fordham 
Monthly.  Realizing  the  fact  that  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  college  is  in  great  part  estimated  by 
the  appearance,  as  well  as  the  worth  of  its  periodi- 
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cal,  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of  bringing  The 
Monthly  into  line  with  some  of  the  more  up-to- 
date  exponents  of  college  journalism.  In  this  un¬ 
dertaking  our  purpose  has  been  two-fold — first,  the 
hope  that  thus  our  paper  would  prove  more  accept¬ 
able  to  our  friends  as  an  evidence  of  the  desire  we 
have  to  please  them  by  our  work,  and  secondly, 
the  advancement  of  the  good  reputation  of  “old 
Fordham.”  How  we  have  succeeded  in  our  efforts 
will  be  determined  by  our  readers,  but  trivial,  in¬ 
deed,  will  have  been  the  trouble  we  have  undergone 
and  thrice  rewarded  our  endeavors  if  we  but  meet 
with  their  honest  approval. 

* 

*  * 

A  very  laudable  work  and  one  calculated  to 
achieve  lasting  results,  has  recently  been  entered 
upon  here  by  the  organization  of  an  Alumni  So¬ 
dality.  The  objects  of  this  excellent  undertaking 
are  manifold,  and  each  carries  with  it  a  particular 
advantage.  To  promote  a  Catholic  spirit  and  en¬ 
courage  a  regular  performance  of  one’s  religious 
duties  is  the  prime  motive,  to  bring  the  Alumni 
into  closer  touch  with  the  College  and  interest  them 
more  deeply  in  her  concerns,  is  one  of  the  secondary 
intentions.  Considering  the  important  part  that 
membership  in  this  sodality  is  restricted  to  those 
living  in  certain  districts  of  the  city,  the  attendance 
at  the  first  meeting  was  very  creditable.  The  spirit 
with  which  this  work  has  been  begun  augurs  well 
for  its  success.  The  Monthly  extends  to  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  enterprise  its  most  hearty  congratu¬ 
lations  and  best  wishes  for  its  prosperity. 
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A  rather  unpleasant  duty  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
The  Monthly,  and  we  confidently  hope  that  a 
mere  mention  of  the  matter  will  be  sufficient. 
There  has  not,  we  regret  to  say,  been  a  proper 
manifestation  of  genuine  college  spirit  and  good- 
fellowship  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  students. 
This  sad  condition  of  affairs  was  particularly  notice¬ 
able  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  public  football 
game,  when  some  of  our  disinterested  brethren,  in¬ 
stead  of  remaining  here,  and,  if  by  no  other  means 
than  that  of  their  presence  on  the  side  lines,  encour¬ 
aging  the  team  on  to  victory,  preferred  to  seek 
amusements  elsewhere.  This  is  but  one  instance 
of  an  ungracious  spirit  that  has  crept  in  among  us. 
On  some  other  occasions  we  have  been  none  the 
less  delinquent  in  our  duty.  The  principal,  and  in 
fact  the  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  this  conduct, 
is  a  fault  common  to  all  of  us — selfishness.  We 
have  not  been  solicitous  for  the  promotion  of  col¬ 
lege  interests,  which  are,  or  should  be,  our  interests, 
and  have  been  unwilling  to  deny  ourselves  some 
slight  enjoyment  on  this  account.  Let  us  remark 
here,  that  to  acquire  this  habit  of  unselfishness  is  a 
part  of  our  education,  and  the  man  who  anticipates 
a  life  without  sacrifices,  unless  aided  by  an  inscrut¬ 
able  Providence,  cannot  attain  success.  Apart  from 
this  consideration,  which  after  all  is  really  a  selfish 
motive,  we  have  the  honor  of  our  college  to  uphold, 
and  any  appeal  to  us  on  this  score  should  be  the 
greatest  incentive  for  unstinted  and  united  action. 
If  we  have  been  delinquent  heretofore,  let  us  look  to 

it  that  we  be  not  so  in  future. 

* 

*  * 

At  present  preparations  for  the  baseball  season 
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are  well  under  way,  and  never  were  they  entered 
upon  under  more  auspicious  circumstances.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  many  other  acquisitions  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  candidates,  the  services  of  a  competent 
“coach”  has  been  secured  and  active  training  has 
already  commenced.  The  necessity  of  systematic 
training  has  been  urged  upon  us  so  often  that  we 
should  by  this  time  realize  it.  Unquestionably  it 
is  the  most  important  requisite  for  the  development 
of  a  first-class  team.  We  have  the  material  here, 
despite  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  pessimistic 
riends,  and  we  purpose  to  put  a  very  fast  “  team  of 
Fordhamites  upon  the  field  ”  next  season.  The  will¬ 
ingness  of  those  who  are  at  present  devoting  their 
time  and  attention  to  our  interests  in  this  matter 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  All  that  conduces 
to  the  perfect  development  of  a  perfect  team  has 
been  provided  for — all  that  remains  to  be  done  rests 
with  us. 


JERE  V.  DunlEvy,  ’98. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


ON  Friday,  November  12,  was  ended  the  life  of 
one  who  has  been  a  faithful  friend  and 
true  benefactor  of  Fordham,  Father  Francis 
X.  McGovern,  S.J. 

Father  McGovern  joined  the  society  in  the  year 
1876 ;  heretofore  he  had  been  doing  btisiness  on 
Wall  street,  New  York  City. 

After  his  novitiate  he  studied  at  Woodstock  and 
Frederick,  coming  to  Fordham  in  1880. 

His  mother  died  about  this  time,  and  he  being 
the  only  heir,  was  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
which  he  used  in  beautifying  St.  John’s  Hall.  In 
1885  he  returned  to  Woodstock,  and  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  theological  studies,  was  ordained  in  1888. 
Since  that  time  his  great  work  was  done  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  Church.  Requiescat  in  pace. 
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RESOLUTION  FROM  THE  CLASS  OF  1900. 


Whereas ,  It  has  pleased  God,  our  Father,  to  take 
to  Himself  the  mother  of  our  beloved 
classmate,  William  Combes,  and 
Whereas ,  While  we  bless  the  hand  of  God,  we 
nevertheless  feel  how  sad  must  be  the 
blow  to  our  dear  classmate  ;  be  it 
Resolved ,  That  we  receive  Holy  Communion  in  a 
body  for  the  repose  of  her  soul ;  moreover 
be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we  send  a  copy  of  these  words  of 
condolence  to  our  afflicted  classmate,  and 
that  they  be  written  in  our  class-records 
and  printed  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

~  r  (  Henry  P.  Downes, 

Committee  of  O’Brien, 

Sophomore  Class.  [jJohn  j  TooHEv; 


On  Tuesday,  November  30,  Harold  B.  Reilly,  of 
the  First  Academic  class,  lost  his  beloved  father. 
The  Monthly  tenders  him  and  his  family  its 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  sorrow. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


SINCE  October  25th  the  new  order  of  recreation 
days,  which  assigns  the  weekly  half-holidays 
to  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  in¬ 
stead  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  has  been  in  effect. 
It  takes  quite  a  while  to  get  used  to  any  new  distri¬ 
bution  of  time,  but  the  change  seems  to  have  met 
with  universal  approval,  and  no  one  has  been  back¬ 
ward  in  seizing  upon  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
new  arrangement. 

— Monday,  November  1st,  being  All  Saints’  Day, 
and  of  course,  a  holiday,  and  election  day  following 
immediately  after,  many  availed  themselves  of  the 
excellent  opportunity  to  spend  several  days  at 
home.  From  Saturday  noon  till  Tuesday  evening 
they  were  able  to  rest  and  enjoy  themselves  after 
the  first  month  and  a  half  of  steady  work. 

— The  Yale-Carlisle  football  game,  which  was 
played  at  the  Polo  Grounds  on  Saturday,  October 
23d,  was  witnessed  by  very  many  of  the  students, 
who  cheered  the  Yale  men  on  to  victory  over  their 
red-skinned  opponents. 

— The  football  game  with  Villanova,  which  oc¬ 
curred  here  on  October  30th,  was  the  hardest  fought 
game  seen  on  the  college  grounds  this  season.  The 
two  teams  were  evenly  matched,  and  both  sides 
struggled  hard  to  score.  The  second  half  was  even 
more  interesting  than  the  first,  a  great  deal  of  plucky 
playing  being  shown  by  either  eleven.  At  the  end 
of  the  game  the  score  stood  o  to  o. 
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— Owing  to  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  faculty,  and  generous  assistance  offered  by  the 
students,  a  serious  conflagration  was  avoided  here 
on  the  afternoon  of  election  day.  The  fire  started 
in  the  lower  story  of  the  Second  Division  building, 
and  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  woodwork  of 
structure,  when  it  was  discovered.  Only  a  few  boys 
were  about  the  grounds  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
but  these  did  double  work,  and  made  up  in  energy 
what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  Their  generous  en¬ 
deavors,  together  with  the  efforts  of  a  few  Prefects 
and  Brothers,  saved  the  building.  A  bucket  bri¬ 
gade  was  established,  and  the  fire  was  soon  brought 
under  control.  During  the  excitement  an  alarm 
had  been  sent  in,  to  which  the  firemen  promptly 
responded,  but  before  these  arrived  the  flames  were 
extinguished.  Considerable  damage,  however,  had 
been  done,  and  the  property  destroyed  amounted 
to  about  $175.  This,  however,  was  well  covered 
by  insurance.  The  cause  of  the  fire  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  steam  pipes  by  which  the  building 
is  heated. 

— The  monthly  reading  of  marks  is  now  made  in¬ 
teresting  by  the  addition  of  some  literary  work 
from  each  in  turn  of  the  four  higher  classes.  Last 
month  Mr.  Zuricalday,  of  the  Junior  class,  regaled 
us  with  a  very  fine  essay  on  the  ancient  drama. 
We  only  wish  that  more  of  the  class  had  come  for¬ 
ward  with  specimens  of  their  productions. 

— On  November  3d,  Mr.  Sidney  Woollett,  well- 
known  as  a  reader  of  great  merit,  gave  a  lecture  in 
the  College  Hall  on  “  Tennyson  and  his  Relation 
to  the  Office  of  Poet  Laureate.”  The  lecturer’s 
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personal  recollections  of  Tennyson  made  his  words 
very  entertaining  indeed,  while  his  great  love  for 
the  poet  and  his  works  added  a  zest  to  his  writing. 
A  large  audience  listened  very  attentively  to  Mr. 
Woollett  and  gave  him  generous  applause. 

— The  “Fordhams”  went  to  Philadelphia  on  Nov. 
13th  and  played  a  return  game  with  Villanova. 
The  ’Varsity  were  in  no  condition  to  play  football. 
Their  team  was  terribly  crippled  and  had  to  do 
without  several  of  its  best  players.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  Villanova  easily  defeated  them,  and  Fordham 
was  unable  to  score. 

— The  Dramatic  Association  gave  their  new  play 
“  Paulus  the  Tribune  ”  on  Thanksgiving  evening 
to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  Many  were 
lavish  in  their  expressions  of  praise  of  the  young 
actors.  What  an  old  graduate  thought  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  the 
Monthly. 

— On  the  evening  of  December  21st,  the  Glee, 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  will  give  their  annual 
Christmas  concert  in  the  College  Theatre.  The 
various  clubs  have  been  diligently  practicing  for 
some  weeks,  and  promise  us  some  splendid  music 
before  we  leave  for  our  Christmas  vacations. 


Michael  J.  Larkin,  ’oo. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  PLAY. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  PLAY— A 
CRITICISM. 


PAULUS  THE  TRIBUNE. 


Dramatis  Persons. 

TIBERIUS  CAESAR,  Augustus’  Chosen  Successor, 

Daniee  R.  Kiernan. 
SEJANUS,  Prefect  of  the  Pretorian  Guards, 

Thos.  J.  A.  McCormick. 

PAUEUS  LEPIDUS  ^EMILIUS,  A  Roman  Knight, 

George  V.  Grainger. 

EUCIUS  PISO,  Governor  of  Rome, 

Jere  V.  Dunrevy. 

POMPONIUS  FLACCUS,  A  Roman  Noble, 

Edwin  C.  Fassett. 

VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS,  A  Military  Tribune, 

Laurence  J.  Ceancy. 

LONGINUS,  A  Decurion, 

George  a.  Daey. 

THELLUS,  A  Gladiator, 

James  M.  Kirroe- 

PHILIP,  Freedman  to  Paulus, 

J.  Tufton  Mason. 

CAIUS  CALIGULA,  Young  Son  to  Germanicus  Caesar, 

SERDEN  B.  McLaughrin. 

LUCIUS,  Young  Brother  to  Paulus, 

Thomas  J.  Angrim. 

LINUS,  Slave,  afterwards  Freedman  to  Paulus, 

Thomas  P.  Byron. 

LYGDUS,  Slave  to  Tiberius  Caesar, 

Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan. 
CRISPUS,  Slave  to  Marcus  Lepidus  ZEmilius, 

MlGUER  A.  ZURICARDAY. 

DORUS,  Slave  to  Sejanus, 

John  J.  McGowan. 
Soldiers,  Robbers,  Etc. 


The  above  programme  of  an  entertainment  by 
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the  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Association,  attracted  to  the 
“Armory  Hall,”  of  Alma  Mater,  on  the  evening  of 
Thanksgiving  Day,  a  numerous,  cultured,  and  criti¬ 
cal  audience.  In  fact,  the  audience  seemed  to  be 
over-critical  at  first ;  but  coldness  and  reserve  finally 
gave  way,  long  before  the  play  was  ended,  and 
appreciative  and  well-deserved  applause,  judiciously 
bestowed,  marked  the  progress  of  a  decided  histri¬ 
onic  triumph.  The  first  production  of  any  drama 
is  an  occasion  that  is  likely  to  excite  in  the  best 
disposed  audience  something  of  friendly  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  doubt  as  to  the  result :  and  this  was  the 
very  first  production  of  “  Paulus  the  Tribune,” — not 
by  veterans  of  the  footlights,  but  by  amateurs  and 
tyros — for  some  of  whom  this  was  their  “first  appear¬ 
ance  on  any  stage.” 

Dramatized  from  one  of  the  most  classical  and 
scholarly  novels  that  this  century  has  produced, 
with  a  wide  range  of  varying  characters  and  dra¬ 
matic,  not  to  say  exciting,  incidents,  its  adequate 
presentation  exacted  artistic  treatment  of  a  high 
order.  As  the  Catholic  academic  stage  is  intolerant 
of  female  personations,  the  playwright  labored 
under  many  disabilities  in  his  effort  to  adapt  for  the 
stage  so  well-known  and  favorite  a  work  as  “  Dion 
and  the  Sibyls.”  The  beautiful  character,  in  the 
novel,  of  Aglais,  the  mother  of  Paulus,  had  to  be 
entirely  omitted  from  the  play :  the  equally  beauti¬ 
ful  character  of  Agatha,  the  sister  of  Pauliis,  had  to 
be  changed  to  that  of  Lucius,  his  younger  brother. 
Changes  like  these,  to  say  nothing  of  condensation, 
unity,  and  progress  of  the  plot,  and  the  like,  com¬ 
pelled  in  the  drama  several  variants  from  the  situ¬ 
ations  as  depicted  in  the  book — situations  familiar, 
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even  endeared,  to  the  thoughts  of  a  Catholic  audi¬ 
ence.  The  adapter  frankly  and  rigorously  accepted 
all  the  disabilities,  and,  withal,  has  constructed  a 
play  that  entitles  him  to  all  the  credit  of  success. 

The  drama  was  presented  with  every  accessory 
of  appropriate  scenery,  historical  correctness  of 
costume,  and  artistic  “  make-up”  on  the  part  of  the 
actors.  They  had  evidently  given  long  and  con¬ 
scientious,  aye,  and  loving,  study  to  the  noble 
text,  and  to  the  various  traits  of  mind,  as  of  body, 
which  that  text  was  meant  to  delineate.  The  lofty 
and  entirely  noble  character  of  Paiilus,  young, 
spirited,  generous,  brave,  one  of  the  ideal  types  of 
the  Roman  patrician  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  was 
most  ably  and  acceptably  rendered  by  Mr.  George 
V.  Grainger.  The  cold-blooded,  unprincipled  and 
remorseless  cunning  of  Tiberius  was  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Daniel  R.  Kiernan  with  an  intelligent  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  part  that  won  for  him  repeated  com¬ 
mendations.  The  Sejanus  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  A. 
McCormick  and  the  Tiberius  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  were 
sharply  differentiated  one  from  the  other  in  their 
temper  and  style  of  selfish  villainy,  not  only  by  the 
elocution  of  the  actors  but  by  touches  of  by-play 
and  “stage-business  ”  entirely  illustrative  of  their 
respective  parts.  The  character  of  Velleius  Pater¬ 
culus,  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Clancy,  displayed  to  the 
full  the  natural  good-heartedness  of  that  historical 
personage  as  set  forth  by  the  novelist  and  the  play¬ 
wright. 

Mr.  Dunlevy’s  rendering  of  the  part  of  Lucius 
Piso,  and  Mr.  Fassett’s  of  Pomponius  Flaccus,  were 
original  and  excellently  well  played  :  together 
they  held  the  scene  and  the  attention  of  the 
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spectators  who  were  reluctant  to  let  them  go. 
The  generous  hearted  and  impulsive  Longinus  was 
depicted  by  Mr.  George  Daly,  with  a  naturalness 
of  tone  and  gesture  as  if  he  were  the  decurion  him¬ 
self.  The  Thellus  of  Mr.  James  M.  Kilroe  was 
eloquently  and  effectively  personated.  The  speech 
of  the  gladiator,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  piece  of 
oratory  that  ranks  among  the  masterpieces  of  the 
language ;  and  it  is  high  praise  for  Mr.  Kilroe  to 
say  that  his  delivery  of  it  was  simply  superb.  The 
same  may  be  justly  said  of  Mr.  Byron’s  character 
of  Linus,  and  the  graphic  description  of  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  Sejan  steed.  The  part  of  the  tried  and 
trusted  old  family  servant,  Philip,  was  most  pleas¬ 
antly  and  intelligently  acted  by  Mr.  J.  Tufton 
Mason. 

To  do  absolute  justice,  the  name  of  each  one  of 
the  “  Dramatis  personse  ”  should  be  mentioned  with 
a  special  and  particular  commendation.  The  re¬ 
maining  characters  in  the  drama,  Lygdus,  Crispus, 
Dorus  and  the  rest,  were  given  with  a  conscientious 
honesty  of  portraiture  that  contributed  materially 
to  the  general  success.  But  among  these  I  cannot 
omit  a  word  of  special  praise  for  the  part  of  Lucius 
as  played  by  Master  T.  J.  Anglim,  and  of  Caligula 
as  impersonated  by  Master  McLaughlin.  How 
that  boy  overcame  his  natural  repugnance  to  the 
part  and  trained  himself  to  take  the  character  of  a 
complete  young  monster  like  Caligula  was  a  marvel, 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  unmeasured  praise. 

’61. 
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SENIOR  HALL. 


THE  “  winter  of  our  discontent”  is  at  hand  when 
the  north  wind  cools  the  football  fever,  and 
snow  drives  the  player  from  the  field.  All 
that  our  heroes  can  do  then  is  to  “  weep  o’er  their 
wounds  and  show  how  fields  were  won.”  And 
interesting  tales  they  can  tell  too  of  puny  rivals 
overwhelmed  in  a  single  half,  and  of  victorious  de¬ 
feats  in  the  enemy’s  country,  with  only  half  a  team 
and  that  half-crippled.  Three  cheers  for  the  wearers 
of  the  moleskin  and  Maroon  ! 


“  Can  you  not  hear  the  tread  of  his  hoofs  in  the 
arena  ?  ”  asked  the  excited  young  actor  in  our  last 
dramatic  production.  “  Conticuere  omnes  inten- 
tique  ora  tenebant  ” — even  the  supers.  But  not  a 
sound  was  heard.  Then  suddenly  came  a  noise  as 
if  a  whole  drove  of  horses  had  broken  loose,  and 
the  prophesy  was  verified. 

This  is  the  time  for  counting  the  days  and  living 
in  anticipation  of  coming  pleasures.  We  figure 
out  that  there  is  exactly  1,036,800  more  seconds  be¬ 
fore  vacations,  and  then  we  build  castles  in  the  air 
for  the  days  when  those  seconds  are  past.  Finally 
the  seconds  do  pass,  the  air  castles  fade  away,  and 
we  realize  a  lot  of  time  has  been  wasted.  Don’t, 

therefore - but  what’s  the  use  of  moralizing  ?  It 

will  be  ever  thus  until  Christmas  and  the  college 
boy  are  no  more  and  the  world  has  returned  to 
chaos. 
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The  latest  definition  of  a  “  bust  ”  heard  in  one 
of  our  classess :  “A  wagon  for  carrying  ball¬ 
players.”  If  this  be  true,  think  what  strides  we  are 
making  towards  rapid  transit  nowadays.  Why, 
every  son  of  Adam  carries  with  him  a  vehicle  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  twenty  sturdy  ball-players. 
We  are  in  an  age  of  wonders.  What  next  ? 

There  was  entirely  too  much  smoking  going  on 
over  at  Second  Division  the  day  before  election. 
To  show  what  a  hold  it  had  taken  on  that  part  of 
Fordham  one  of  the  boys  was  hit  with  an  axe  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  stopped.  Even  outside  assistance 
was  called  in,  but  like  New  York  policeman,  it 
came  too  late  to  be  of  any  use. 

Jas.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  oo’. 

junior  DIVISION. 

Someone  remarked  to  someone  else  All  Saints’ 
Day,  day  just  before  the  fire  broke  out,  “  Things 
seem  to  be  a  little  dull  around  here.”  Two  min¬ 
utes  later  everyone  was  rushing  around  like  mad, 
and  it  was  several  hours  before  you  could  get  any¬ 
one  to  talk  to  yon  rationally.  Then  several  more 
hours  wore  away  before  the  excitement  had  died 
out  completely.  So  our  holiday  was  not  very  dull 
after  all. 

Election  morning  broke  dark  and  rainy,  and  the 
weather  dampened  our  ardor.  We  wanted  to  have 
a  bonfire,  but  our  hopes  seemed  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  We  went  to  work,  nevertheless,  and 
gathered  wood  “  to  burn,”  and  made  a  large  pile. 
Then  the  weather  changed  its  mind,  and  the  rain 
decided  to  give  an  exhibition  somewhere  else  and 
went  off  to  fall  in  somebody  else’s  back  yard.  As 
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a  consequence  we  had  a  glorious  night  and  a  fine 
fire,  but  the  absence  of  many  of  our  companions 
prevented  the  celebration  from  being  as  uproarious 
as  it  might  have  been.  Speech-making,  too,  was 
remarkable  for  its  absence. 

The  Invicibles  were  to  have  played  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  Second  team  on  election  day,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weather,  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  for  both  teams  to  take  their  bath  indoors. 

Peter  Murray  has  been  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Division  Sodality.  Denis  McLaughlin  takes 
Joseph  Martin’s  place  in  the  Billiard.  Joe  “  won’t 
play  with  us  any  more.”  He  thinks  Senior  Divi¬ 
sion  more  suited  to  a  Soph,  of  his  mature  years,  and 
won’t  even  wave  his  hand  at  us  now  across  the 
pump. 

The  Day  Scholars  played  a  game  of  football 
with  the  Actives.  It  was  an  easy  meet  for  the 
Actives,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Day  Scho¬ 
lars  are  plucky  enough  to  try  to  defeat  their  old- 
time  rivals. 

Jos.  J.  Sinnott,  ’oi. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALT. 

Father  McGovern  was  a  great  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor  of  St.  John’s  Hall.  We  who  are  here  now 
should  not  forget  him  in  our  prayers. 

We  tender  our  sincerest  sympathy  to  Gerald 
D’Arcy,  who  was  called  home  on  the  27th  of 
October  to  attend  the  bedside  of  his  dying  sister. 
Death,  however,  had  taken  her  before  he  arrived. 
We  sent  a  letter  expressing  our  sorrow,  and  again 
offer  our  condolences  to  him  and  his  family  in  their 
very  great  bereavement. 
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On  the  first  of  November  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  into  Fordham  the  game  of  Indoor 
Baseball.  A  game  was  played  on  that  evening  from 
7  to  9  P.M.,  each  side  having  eight  players.  The 
sport  was  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  exhilarating. 
At  the  end  the  score  stood  41  to  21. 

Our  election  bonfire  was  the  largest  and  the  best 
in  Fordham. 


ST.  STANISLAS’  DAY  AT  THE  HALL. 

It  was  an  informal  invitation  that  brought  me  to 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  St.  Stanislas  at  St. 
John’s  Hall,  and  it  was  tendered  in  such  an  apolo¬ 
getic  manner  as  to  effectually  disarm  all  serious 
criticism.  So,  when  I  turned  my  steps  thither  that 
Sunday  evening,  it  was  with  a  firm  determination 
to  be  pleased,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  But  I  had 
no  need  to  fortify  myself  and  might  have  spared 
my  pains.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  I  was 
both  entertained  and  instructed.  I  say  instructed 
because  the  manner  in  which  these  little  fellows 
did  honor  to  their  patron  was,  in  itself,  an  object 
lesson,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  I  learned  many 
things  about  the  gentle  saint  that  I  had  never  heard 
before.  I  felt  honored,  too,  when,  on  looking  about 
me  in  the  study  hall,  where  the  exercises  were  held, 
I  noted  the  small  but  select  audience  of  which  I 
was  permitted  to  be  one.  The  boys  of  the  Hall 
were  all  there — of  necessity,  since  the  celebration 
was  theirs — and  Rev.  Father  Rector,  Rev.  Father 
Pettit,  a  few  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  the 
drill-masters  and  several  of  the  post-graduates. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Stanislas  had  been  decorated 
and  illuminated  for  the  occasion,  a  piano  had  been 
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placed  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  addresses 
were  delivered  from  a  temporary  platform  erected 
beside  the  altar.  The  exercises  were  opened  by  an 
appropriate  hymn,  after  which  Master  Ernest  Smith 
read  a  paper  on  “  Our  Patron.”  Master  Smith  also 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  evincing  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  an  originality  that  was  strik¬ 
ing.  The  life  of  the  saint  was  told  by  Masters 
Taaffe,  Devlin,  Kiernan,  Hinchcliffe,  and  Murn  ;  his 
death  was  described  in  verse  by  Master  Whitney 
Eckert,  and  Master  Moore  read  a  paper  on  “  St. 
Stanislas  in  Heaven.”  Master  McEoughlin,  at  the 
piano,  Master  Barzaghi,  with  his  violin,  and  Masters 
W.  and  C.  Eckert,  with  their  voices,  supplied  the 
musical  leaven  to  the  programme,  and  the  diminu¬ 
tive  Master  Graham  Smith  recited  a  poem  in  praise 
of  the  saint.  The  exercises  closed  with  another 
hymn,  after  which  Father  Rector,  in  a  brief  but 
happy  address,  commended  the  boys  for  their  efforts 
and  exhorted  them  to  emulate  the  gentle  saint  whose 
praises  they  had  been  singing.  The  gathering  then 
dispersed,  only  to  reassemble,  however,  in  a  very 
short  time  for  a  continuation  of  the  celebration. 
The  supplementary  exercises  consisted  chiefly  of 
eating,  drinking,  and  noise,  practices  at  which  the 
boys  of  the  Hall,  being  boys,  are  adepts.  I  came  away 
at  a  late  hour — late,  at  least,  judged  by  the  St. 
John’s  Hall  standard — pleased  and  edified,  and  feel¬ 
ing  much  the  better  for  my  visit. 


Alienus. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


A  PORTRAIT  bust  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Connery, 
’53,  has  been  added  to  the  already  large  col¬ 
lection  in  the  college  refectory.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  John  F.  Hartley  and  is  an  excellent 
likeness.  Mr.  Connery  was  among  the  old  students 
who  attended  Mr.  Sydney  Woolletts’s  lecture  on 
“Tennyson,”  November  3. 

News  comes  to  us  from  Philadelphia  that  Mr. 
Anthony  A.  Hirst,  ’65,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Health  Board  of  that  city.  He  is  the  oldest 
member  of  the  board  in  point  of  service,  and  had 
been  secretary  for  eighteen  years.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger  published  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Hirst  and 
a  short  biography  in  which  it  was  erroneously 
stated  that  he  was  graduated  from  Georgetown. 

Mr.  Rev.  William  Murphy,  ’78,  called  recently 
to  enlist  the  services  of  the  Glee  Club  in  an  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul  in  Melrose,  of  which  he  is  pastor.  The 
double  quartet  went  down  on  the  evenings  of  De¬ 
cember  1  and  2  and  sang  with  great  success.  Their 
singing  was  the  feature  of  the  entertainment. 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84,  paid  several  visits  to 
the  college  last  month.  On  one  occasion  he  brought 
with  him  his  brother,  Ned  Butler,  who  was  in  resi¬ 
dence  here  from  ’82  until  ’84,  and  who  had  not  vis¬ 
ited  Fordham  since  ’85.  Ned  had  come  with  his 
wife  from  Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  visit  his  brother  and 
other  friends  in  New  York. 
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Frank  McSorley,  Fairfax  McLaughlin  and  Hugh 
McLaughlin,  ’93,  have  been  seen  on  the  grounds  at 
intervals  during  last  month.  Mr.  McSorley  wit¬ 
nessed  the  football  game  with  Villanova,  and  Fairfax 
McLaughlin,  as  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Athletic 
Committee  was  here  several  times  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  training  of  the  baseball  team.  Hugh 
McLaughlin  was  in  the  audience  Thanksgiving 
night  and  was  one  of  those  who  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Sodality. 

Messrs.  Sinnott  and  McLoughlin,  of  the  class  of  ’96, 
were  among  last  month’s  visitors.  Mr.  McLoughlin 
was  accompanied,  on  one  occasion,  by  Tom  Adams, 
of  last  year’s  Junior  class,  who  is  now  in  the  Senior 
class  at  Cornell. 

Last  year’s  class  was  well  represented  among  our 
callers  this  month.  We  note  the  fact  that  they 
represent  a  larger  proportion  than  any  other  class. 
This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected.  Their  more  re¬ 
cent  association  with  the  place,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  presumably  more  intimates  among  the 
students,  readily  account  for  it.  Messrs.  Kelly  and 
Murphy  came  over  from  Dunwoodie  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  Messrs.  Hayes,  McDonnell  and  Clarke 
also  called  to  see  their  old  friends.  Mr.  Gaynor 
made  time  to  come  up  to  the  college  twice  during  a 
brief  visit  to  New  York. 

The  football  game  with  Villanova  did  not  draw 
as  many  of  the  alumni  as  it  was  expected  it  would, 
and  as  it  should  have  done.  A  few,  however,  were 
on  hand  to  cheer  the  boys.  Frank  McSorley,  ’93  ; 
Gerald  Gallagher,  Eng.;  ’92,  George  Hayes,  ’97,  and 
George  Hurst  were  very  much  in  evidence. 
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The  lecture  on  Tennyson,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Wool- 
lett,  brought  several  of  the  old  students  back  to  the 
scenes  of  their  early  days.  Besides  Mr.  Connery, 
whose  presence  has  already  been  noted,  we  saw 
Rev.  James  Dougherty,  ’63;  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan, 
S. J.,  vice-president  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College ; 
Rev.  John  Lunny,  S.J.  ;  Dr.  Aspell,  ’82  ;  Rev.  John 
J.  Mallon,  ’86,  Dr.  Kerrigan,  ’88,  with  his  wife, 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Marrin,  ’89,  also  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  and  John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90. 

The  opening  performance  of  the  Dramatic  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  the  occasion  for  another  gathering  of 
alumni.  Mr.  R.  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  treasurer  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  Dr.  Butler,  the  president, 
were  both  there.  So,  too,  was  Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery, 
’61.  Mr.  McDonnell,  of  last  year’s  class,  was  on  hand 
for  the  first  time  in  the  role  of  a  veteran  to  gaze  on 
the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs.  Messrs.  Martin 
Dyer  and  Alexander  McLaughlin  were  among  the 
others  present. 

A  circular  letter  was  sent  out  last  month  by  Rev. 
Father  Rector  to  the  alumni  of  Fordham  and  other 
colleges  residing  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  call¬ 
ing  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an 
Alumni  Sodality.  Twenty-two  responded  to  the 
call  and  assembled  in  the  sodality  chapel  Sunday 
morning,  November  28.  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Father  Rector,  after  which  a  meeting  was  held. 
Father  Campbell  presided,  and  Mr.  Taaffe,  ’90, 
acted  as  secretary.  The  Rev.  Chairman  outlined 
the  purpose  of  the  sodality,  the  bringing  together  ot 
college  men  once  a  month  for  purely  religious  exer- 
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cises,  and  told  the  possibilities  for  good  of  such  an 
organization,  if  conducted  in  the  proper  spirit.  He 
declared  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  membership  to 
college  men,  not  necessarily  Fordhain  men  or  grad¬ 
uates.  The  election  of  permanent  officers  resulted 
as  follows :  Prefect,  J.  J.  Marrin ;  first  assistant, 
Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90  ;  second  assistant,  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Dunn,  ’84.  These,  with  the  spiritual 
director,  Father  Campbell,  will  choose  the  other  of¬ 
ficers.  The  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  last  Sun¬ 
day  of  the  month  at  10  A.  M.  Those  who  responded 
to  the  call  in  person  were:  Joseph  J.  Marrin.  Peter 
L.  Mullaly,  ’74;  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  (George¬ 
town),  Henry  D.  Purroy,  John  Devlin,  Edward  J. 
Reynaud,  ’79 ;  John  P.  Dunn,  ’8o ;  Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn, 
’84;  Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88;  Charles  C.  Marrin,  ’89; 
John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90;  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90  ; 
Francis  X.  Kelly,  ’93  ;  Hugh  E.  McEaughlin,  ’93 ; 
Daniel  E.  Kiernan, ’95 ;  Joseph  H.  Mulholland,  ’97; 
Joseph  F.  Shea,  ’97 ;  Philip  Paulding  Brant,  ’97 ; 
William  P.  Taaffe,  Ramsay  Peugnet,  Martin  Dyer 
and  Alexander  McLaughlin. 

Among  our  other  visitors  this  month  were  Rev. 
E.  F.  Slattery,  ’72,  a  former  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  ;  Jack  Doyle,  who  won  many  laurels  as 
a  pitcher  on  the  college  team  late  in  the  seventies ; 
Martin  Glynn,  ’94 ;  Patrick  Lynch,  formerly  of  the 
Class  of  ’89 ;  R.  O.  Plughes,  now  of  the  Dunwoodie 
Seminary;  John  Shields,  who  called  to  see  his 
brothers,  and  Dan  Vaughan,  who  was  in  residence 
here  a  few  years  ago  Dan  was  on  his  wedding 
tour,  and  brought  his  wife  on  one  of  his  two  visits. 
On  Tuesday,  November  21,  Mr.  James  J.  Nolan,  of 
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Brooklyn,  who  was  a  student  here  from  ’67  to  ’69, 
called  in  search  of  old  friends. 

From  Cuba,  by  way  of  Paris,  comes  news  of  the 
death  of  an  old  Fordham  boy,  Harry  Reynaud,  who 
was  here  in  the  seventies  and  early  eighties.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Cuban  army  and  an  aide  to 
General  Calixto  Garcia,  and  died  in  October  of  fever 
and  dysentery.  It  was  stated  in  the  daily  papers  at 
the  time  of  his  death  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Ford- 
ham,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  three  brothers,  two  of  whom  were  graduated,  one 
in  ’79,  and  the  other  in  ’81.  Harry  was  a  general 
favorite  with  the  boys  on  Third  Division.  After 
leaving  Fordham  he  engaged  in  business,  and  in 
August,  1896,  went  to  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  where 
his  father’s  relatives  own  extensive  sugar  planta¬ 
tions.  He  had  been  there  less  than  a  year  when  he 
wrote  home  to  say  that  he  could  no  longer  stand  the 
sight  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  unfortunate 
Cubans. 

“I  cannot,”  he  wrote,  “  unmoved  see  these  poor 
people  suffer  so.  At  St.  John’s  College  they  taught 
us  that  one  of  man’s  highest  duties  was  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  weak,  and  I  can  no  longer  stand  idly  by 
looking  on.”  Other  letters  were  received  from  time 
to  time  telling  of  his  enlistment  in  the  patriot 
army,  his  promotion,  his  sickness.  His  last  message 
was  from  his  deathbed,  and  reached  New  York,  with 
the  news  of  his  death  from  Paris. 

Dr.  James  S.  Geary,  formerly  of  the  class  of  ’91, 
has  been  dangerously  ill  at  his  home  in  Mott 
Haven,  New  York,  for  the  last  month.  For  more 
than  a  week  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  and  only 
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the  ceaseless  care  and  attention  of  his  physicians 
saved  him.  At  latest  reports  he  was  recover¬ 
ing.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  among  the  physi¬ 
cians  who  were  most  attentive  to  him  were  several 
of  his  fellow  students  at  Fordham,  Drs.  Smith  ’86, 
Howley,  ’88,  and  Donlon,  ’88.  We  are  told  on  good 
authority  that  Dr.  Geary  is  to  be  appointed  Deputy 
Coroner  for  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 

The  Albany  Times- Union  of  November  2  2d  con¬ 
tains  an  obituary  notice  of  Patrick  O’Brien,  an  old 
and  highly  respected  resident  of  that  city.  Those 
who  were  in  Fordham  in  ’82  will  remember  his 
son,  William  O’Brien,  who  was  a  student  here  in 
that  year. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  our  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75,  on  his  splendid 
victory  in  the  recent  election.  His  majority  in  the 
vote  for  president  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx 
was  overwhelming,  and  he  ran  thousands  of  votes 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  We  wish  we  could  say  as 
much  for  General  O’Beirne,  who  was  the  Republi¬ 
can  candidate  for  County  Clerk.  However,  we  feel 
assured  that  his  defeat  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
good  wishes  or  votes  from  his  fellow  alumni. 

During  the  recent  campaign  one  of  the  local 
papers  published  the  following  interesting  sketch 
of  the  future  President  of  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx : 

Louis  Francis  Haffen,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  in  Westchester  County,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  November  6,  1854.  He  attended  a  pri¬ 
vate  German  school  until  twelve  years  old.  He 
entered  the  Melrose  public  school  next,  and  two 
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years  later  was  sent  to  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  The  years  1870, 
1871  and  1872  were  passed  at  Niagara  College, 
when  he  returned  to  St.  John’s,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1875.  He  then  entered  the  School  of 
Mines  of  Columbia  College,  and  graduated  as  civil 
engineer  in  1879.  After  two  years’  service  at  home 
he  spent  the  following  year  in  practical  study  and 
thorough  investigation  of  mines  and  metallurgy  in 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California. 
He  returned  to  New  York  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  as  surveyor  and  civil 
engineer,  and  soon  began  the  work  of  re-establish¬ 
ing  the  lines  of  the  old  surveys  in  the  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-fourth  wards.  For  fifteen  years  or 
more  Mr.  Haffen  has  been  identified  with  this  work, 
making  the  subject  a  study  and  becoming  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  expert,  until  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  no  man  living  has  a  better  knowledge  of  these 
old  boundary  questions.  His  appointment  in  1883 
as  civil  engineer  in  the  Park  Department,  with 
complete  charge  of  the  field  surveys,  laid  upon  him 
especial  duties  in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
all  new  streets  in  the  Annexed  District.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1890  he  was  promoted  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  new  parks  north  of  the  Harlem 
River. 

On  May  1st,  1893,  Mr.  Haffen  was  appointed  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Street  Improvements  for  the  Twenty- 
third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards  ;  and  when  the  time 
of  election  approached  for  the  office  which  Mr.  Haf¬ 
fen  had  so  ably  filled  he  was  placed  in  nomination  by 
the  Citizens’  Local  Improvement  Party,  by  Tammany 
Hall,  and  the  several  taxpayers’  associations  of  the 
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Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards.  A  flood 
of  complimentary  resolutions  poured  in  from  every 
side.  Although  the  regular  Republican  nominee 
was  not  withdrawn,  yet  he  was  so  far  deserted  that 
his  party  polled  for  him  but  two-thirds  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  vote,  while  Commissioner  Haffeu  became  the 
choice  of  his  district  by  a  majority  of  5,650  votes. 

Mr.  Haffen  is  a  man  of  pleasing  appearance  and 
good  address,  amiable  and  sociable,  fond  of  his 
domestic  hearth,  possessing  conservative  views  on 
public  affairs,  and  yet  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
people’s  rights  and  interests  and  an  opponent  of 
extreme  methods.  He  is  a  member  of  various 
societies  and  clubs,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  St.  John’s  Alumni,  School  of  Mines,  Colum¬ 
bia  College  Alumni,  Protection  Fire  Engine  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Schnorer  Club,  the  Twenty-third  Ward 
Property  Owners’  Association,  the  Royal  Arcanum, 
the  Melrose  Council,  the  Bronson  Literary  Club, 
the  Arion  Liedertafel,  the  Melrose  Turn  Verein, 
the  Tiger  and  Tallapoosa  Clubs. 
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EXCHANGES. 


THE  retirement  of  Associate  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field 
from  his  position  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  calls  forth  a  timely 
resume  of  that  veteran’s  career  in  the  last  October  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Literary  Digest.  Although  a  Democrat,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Martyr-Presi¬ 
dent,  Lincoln,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1863.  From  that 
time  until  the  day  of  his  retirement,  the  influence  of  his 
strong,  active,  and  powerful  intellect  is  traceable  in  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land. 
“  Probably  his  most  noteworthy  utterances  have  appeared 
in  dissenting  opinions,  for  the  same  trend  of  mind  which 
made  him  a  Democrat,  led  him  to  oppose  the  majority  of 
the  Court  in  considering  the  momentous  questions  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Civil  War,  the  amendment  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government.” 
Although  the  Justice  is  now  advanced  in  years,  his  firm 
determination  not  to  resign  his  position  until  his  record 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  had  eclipsed  in  length  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors,  shows  him  at  once  to  be  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  present  age  of  record- 
breaking. 

Under  the  heading  ‘‘The  Small  College,  ”  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number  of  The  Lafayette ,  appeared  a  very  striking 
extract  from  the  pen  of  Editor  Bok.  Mr.  Bok  stated  a 
few  facts  about  the  advantages  of  a  small  college  over  a 
large  university  ;  and  upon  consideration,  these  advan¬ 
tages  become  quite  evident.  In  a  college  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  students,  it  is  possible  for  each  to  receive  that  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  and  training  which  a  college  student 
pre-eminently  requires  ;  whereas,  in  the  great  universities 
a  single  student  can  be  but  little  considered,  and  his  wel¬ 
fare  cannot  receive  particular  attention.  Mr.  Bok  further 
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said  that  in  the  last  ten  years,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  most 
successful  Americans  have  been  graduated  from  small 
colleges  which  are  scarcely  known  outside  of  their  re¬ 
spective  States  ;  and  that  some  of  the  best  educators  of 
our  country  are  attached  to  these  small  institutions.  To 
the  careful  consideration  of  those  who  believe  that  learn¬ 
ing  can  be  obtained  only  in  a  university,  we  would 
recommend  this  closing  sentence  of  the  editor’s  :  “  Young 
men  who  are  being  educated  at  one  of  the  smaller  colleges, 
need  never  feel  that  the  fact  of  the  collage  being  a  small 
one  places  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
the  friend  or  companion  who  have  been  sent  to  a  larger 
and  better  known  college  ;  it  is  not  the  college,  it  is  the 
student.  ” 

“  Robert  Browning;  The  Poet  and  the  Man,  ”  is  a  most 
interesting  article  in  November  Werner's.  The  poet’s 
natural  gift  of  story  telling  is  shown  by  the  following 
anecdote  related  by  the  author  : 

“On  one  occasion  we  were  dining  at  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lehman’s  house  in  Half-moon  Street.  It  was  a  cottage 
of  delight  rather  than  a  palace,  and  the  guests  were 
somewhat  crowded.  Millais,  turning  around,  happened 
to  brush  off  the  head  of  a  flower  that  Browning  wore  in 
his  button-hole.  Concerning  the  said  flower,  the  poet 
immediately  remembered  a  story  of  a  city  clerk  who  had 
considered  himself  inspired,  and  had  some  of  his  verses 
printed.  One  poem  began  something  like  this: 

“  ‘I  love  the  gentle  primrose 
That  grows  beside  the  rill ; 

I  love  the  water-lily, 

Narcissus,  and  jonquill.’ 

“  This  last  word  was  by  mistake  printed  ‘John  Quill,’ 
whic  h  seemed  so  appropriate  a  name,  and  the  clerk  got  s 
much  chaffed  about  it  that  his  poetical  inspirations  were 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  he  printed  no  more  poems.  ” 

There  is  the  customary  array  of  good  literature  in  The 
Owl ,  but  the  article  upon  ‘  ‘  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Books,  ’  ’ 
is  both  thoughtful  and  timely.  It  would  indeed  be  bene- 
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ficial  to  numerous  college  students  and  others,  also,  if 
they  would  read  the  books  recommended  by  our  literary 
friend.  For  in  these  days  of  ours,  when  so  much  stress 
is  laid  upon  education,  many  seem  to  be  deluded  by  their 
misguided  zeal  into  believing  that  all  reading  is  learning, 
and  that  a  man  who  has  read  much  is  well  educated.  The 
error  in  such  reasoning  is  so  clearly  evident,  that  it  can 
scarcely  require  the  persual  of  one  of  the  so-called  mod¬ 
ern  novels  to  establish  it  beyond  all  question. 

December  Short  Stories  is  filled  with  beautiful  Christ¬ 
mas  tales.  Alphonse  Daudet’s  “  Mademoiselle  Stephen- 
ette  ”  is  well  translated,  and  several  of  the  original  con¬ 
tributions  are  especially  interesting. 

John  W.  Corbett,  ’98. 
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“ The  Worst  Boy  in  the  School."  By  Michael  J.  A. 
McCaffery,  LB.  D.  With  illustrations  by  George  F.  Of, 
Jr.  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  Publishers. 

We  compliment  our  distinguished  Alumnus  on  the 
work  he  has  just  produced.  We  feel,  in  reading  his  beau¬ 
tiful  poem,  that  there  yet  lingers  in  his  mind,  like  a  sweet 
strain  of  far  away  music,  the  memory  of  his  days  at  col¬ 
lege,  and  we  are  confident  that  no  student  of  Fordham 
will  read  this  little  volume  without  his  heart  thrilling 
at  the  tale,  and  being  moved  with  gratitude  towards  its 
author.  There  is  in  the  poem  “  a  touch, — trace, — a  sign, 
— a  mere  subtle  something,”  which  captivates  the  reader, 
and  makes  us  realize  the  author  is  at  home  in  the  subject 
with  which  he  is  dealing. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  simplicity  itself.  James  Grey 
is  on  the  point  of  being  expelled  from  school  for  wild 
pranks  and  misdemeanor.  He  stands  before  the  Principal 
who,  though  reluctant,  is  determined  to  do  his  duty. 
There  seems  absolutely  no  chance  to  save  the  unhappy 
lad,  when  George  Bowne  steps  up  in  tears  and  tells  how 
James  saved  him  from  drowning  one  day  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life.  George  heroically  offers  to  take  James’ punish¬ 
ment  on  himself,  when  the  Principal,  as  who  would  not, 
pardons  them  both,  for  George,  too,  had  his  score  for 
which  to  answer.  The  following  summer  finds  the  two 
carrying  off  the  honors  of  the  school. 

The  poem  flows  along  in  charming,  simple  language, 
while  the  touches  of  pathos  which  are  continually  recur¬ 
ring  forces  one  to  realize  that  it  comes  straight  from  the 
heart  of  the  author.  The  description  of  character  and 
scenery  are  beautiful  and  natural.  They  are  true  to  life, 
and  therefore  “  unconsciously  grand.”  Especially  is  the 
author  to  be  praised  for  this,  since  we  live  in  an  age  when 
exaggeration  and  unnaturalness  are  deemed  the  only 
things  that  will  catch  the  reader’s  attention,  and  are  do¬ 
ing  much  to  spoil  the  taste  of  the  rising  generations. 
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It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  go  into  detail,  as  we 
would  like,  and  pick  out  all  the  beautiful  parts  of  this 
beautiful  poem.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  saying  that 
it  abounds  in  lines  of  true  poetry,  and  many  of  the  de¬ 
scriptions  are  of  great  poetic  worth.  The  author  shows  a 
knowledge  of  boyhood,  and  a  love  for  the  sterling  quali¬ 
ties  of  lads  like  his  hero,  such  as  is  met  with  rarely  in 
writers  of  the  period.  We  think  we  can  safely  promise 
all  who  will  take  up  the  book  a  half-hour  of  solid  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The  little  volume  is  very  tastefully  bound  and  printed, 
and  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  If  the  book 
does  not  become  popular,  and  run  on  into  several  editions 
we  shall  wonder  what  has  happened  to  our  reading  pub¬ 
lic. 


‘  ‘  A  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  England 
and  Ireland ,  ”  written  in  1824-1827.  By  William  Cob- 
bett.  A  new  edition.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Chicago.  Price,  25  and  50  cents. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  well-known  book.  The  vol¬ 
ume  has  long  since  gained  for  itself  an  enviable  place  in 
the  esteem  of  lovers  of  history,  and  further  comment  on 
it  here  would  prove  somewhat  trite.  The  book  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged  and  brought  within  reach  of  every 
class  of  readers. 


“ Hoffman's  Catholic  Directory"  for  November.  A. 
H.  Wiltzins  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


“  Our  Boys'  and  Girls'  Annual"  for  1898.  This  little 
publication  of  Benziger  Bros,  is  intended  as  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  their  “  Catholic  Home  Annual,”  and  con¬ 
tains  matter  suitable  for  little  folks.  Father  Finn  has  in 
it  one  of  the  best  short  stories  we  have  seen  from  his  pen. 


"Mission  Book  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers."  A 
manual  of  instructions  and  prayers  adapted  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  fruits  of  the  mission.  Benziger  Bros.  Price, 
50  cents  to  $2.50. 
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“  Buzzer's  Christmas."  By  Mary  T.  Waggaman,  Ben- 
ziger  Bros. 

This  is  a  pathetic  little  Christmas  story,  with  a  strong 
moral. 


“  Tom's  Liick  Pot."  By  the  same  author  and  published 
by  the  same  firm,  is  the  story  of  a  boy  in  reduced  circum¬ 
stances  who  sacrifices  his  pride  to  aid  his  mother.  As  a 
reward  for  this  noble  conduct  he  is  providentially  made 
the  instrument  of  much  good.  The  book  is  gotten  up  in 
very  neat  style. 


The  Benziger  Bros,  have  published  a  “  Portrait  Cata¬ 
logue  "  of  Catholic  writers.  It  is  very  tastefully  printed 
and  filled  with  illustrations. 


“  Prince  Arumugam,"  translated  from  the  German  by 
Miss  Helena  Tong.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  conversion  of  an  East  Indian 
prince,  and  is  interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
book  has  now  reached  its  second  edition. 


“  Catholic  Family  Annual  lor  1898."  The  Catholic 
School  Book  Company,  28  Barclay  street,  New  York. 


“ Suppliment  (sic)  to  the  Sandwich  Island  Mirror.  "  Con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  Catholics  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Reprinted  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  July,  1897. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is,  as  stated  by  the 
author,  “to  lay  before  the  public  a  true  history  of  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Catholic  religion  into  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  and  of  the  subsequent  persecution  of  its 
ministers  and  their  converts.”  The  period  covered  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  year  1829  to  1840 — one  of  the  darkest  eras 
in  the  missionary  annals  of  the  Pacific.  Then  persecution 
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of  missionaries  was  at  its  height,  and  manifested  itself 
in  all  its  hideous  enormities.  Little  has  heretofore  been 
known  concerning  the  Church’s  struggle  for  existence  in 
these  islands,  because  of  the  care  exercised  by  its  enemies 
in  withholding  from  publication  whatever  incriminated 
themselves. 

Through  an  unfortunate  oversight  we  are  unable  to  give 
our  readers  the  information  necessary  to  procure  this  valu¬ 
able  pamphlet — the  name  of  the  publisher  has  been 
omitted. 
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SWEET  CHRISTMAS  TIDE. 


How  bright  the  sweet  charms  weaved  about 
Glad  Christmas  days  ! 

How  dear  to  all  the  merry  rout 
Of  childhood’s  romp  and  laugh  and  shout 
And  happy  lays ! 


What  peace,  what  happiness  entwines 
The  heart  of  each. 

With  what  new  light  the  heaven  shines. 
What  sad  soul  then  in  sorrow  pines 
Beyond  love’s  reach  ? 


Ah,  then  the  joy  of  heaven’s  King 
Doth  come  to  all. 

The  peace  and  love  the  Babe  doth  bring 
To  mortals  makes  the  angels  sing 
Man’s  happy  fall. 


W.  A.  Murphy,  ’00. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  HARTWELL. 

THE  adventure  I  am  about  to  relate  befell  me  in 
the  early  part  of  the  forties,  but  the  memory 
of  it  will  remain  with  me  until  my  dying 

hour. 

I  am  blessed  with  an  ample  income,  which  en¬ 
ables  me  to  enjoy  moderately  the  pleasures  of  life. 
Traveling  is  my  favorite  occupation,  and  indeed  the 
greater  part  of  my  existence  has  been  spent  in  this 
amusement.  As  my  nerves  are  very  strong,  and 
there  is  not  a  grain  of  superstition  in  my  whole 
make-up,  one  of  the  principal  pleasures  in  my  wan¬ 
derings  is  to  ferret  out  the  mysteries  of  the  reputed 
haunted  places  I  come  across  in  my  travels. 

One  afternoon  I  was  traveling  through  Northern 
Scotland  along  a  narrow  road  that  skirted  a  vast  and 
desolate  moor,  when,  leaning  out  of  my  carriage  to 
observe  the  surrounding  country,  I  saw  a  half-ruined 
house,  forlorn  to  look  upon,  a  little  distance  out 
upon  the  moorland.  It  was  an  abandoned  manor, 
such  as  we  find  too  often,  alas,  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland.  As  my  eyes  rested  on  the  old  stone  walls, 
scarred  and  worn  by  time  and  tempest,  and  on  the 
house,  this  relic  of  departed  grandeur,  an  undefin- 
able  sensation  thrilled  through  my  body.  A  curi¬ 
ous  sensation  arose  at  the  sight  of  that  lonely  pile, 
and  passed  to  my  inmost  being.  At  once  I  felt  an 
intense  longing  to  view  the  house  more  closely,  to 
enter  and  explore  every  part  of  the  building.  I 
wanted  to  become  acquainted  with  that  gaunt,  gray 
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stone  ruin  which  now  stood  before  me  in  bold  re¬ 
lief  against  a  background  of  glorious  crimson  and 
purple,  as  the  sun  sank  to  rest  below  the  western 
horizon. 

I  kept  the  house  in  sight  for  quite  a  time,  until 
at  last  its  dim  outlines  were  scarce  visible  in  the 
thick  spreading  dusk  of  evening.  Then  I  sank 
back  into  the  carriage,  and  gave  myself  up  to  mus¬ 
ing.  What  was  the  history  of  the  house  which 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  interest  me  so  much  ?  What 
was  there  in  it  to  cause  such  a  fascination  ? 

When  I  arrived  at  the  village  beyond,  I  put  up 
at  the  solitary  inn  of  the  place,  and  after  supper,  to 
while  away  the  moments  that  intervened  before  bed¬ 
time,  I  opened  up  a  conversation  with  the  landlord, 
who  seemed  a  very  worthy  man,  and  one  more  given 
to  talk  than  the  ordinary  Scot.  We  were  soon  dis¬ 
cussing  the  different  points  of  note  in  the  vicinity, 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  anything  about 
the  house  which  I  had  seen  on  the  moor. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  “  I  know  very 
little  good  of  it.  It  was  the  manor  house  of  the 
Hartwell  family  ;  but  they  have  long  since  passed 
away,  and  now  no  one  lives  in  the  house  because  of 
its  evil  reputation.  Yoii  could  not  persuade  a  man 
around  these  parts  under  any  consideration  to  enter 
it ;  it  is  an  uncanny  place,  sir,  and  everyone  avoids 
it  as  if  it  were  the  home  of  the  devil  himself.” 

His  speech  greatly  served  to  increase  the  curiosity 
and  deepen  the  interest  I  felt  in  the  old  mansion. 

“  You  make  me  quite  curious,”  replied  I,  “to 
know  more  of  this  building,  so  curious  in  fact  that 
I  am  half  determined  to  sleep  in  that  house  this 
very  night.” 
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There  seemed  to  be  an  uncontrollable  impulse 
urging  me  on  to  this  act,  nay,  an  irresistible  power 
that  was  constantly  directing  my  thoughts  to  the 
lonely  manor  out  upon  the  moor. 

“  Oh,  sir  !”  cried  mine  host,  evidently  in  great 
horror  at  my  proposition,  “  you  surely  would  not 
do  that.  If  you  would  but  read  the  papers  I  have 
concerning  those  who  wish  to  stay  in  that  accursed 
house,  you  will  soon  change  your  mind,  I  wager.” 

By  this  time  I  had  determined  to  find  out  all  I 
could  about  the  mysterious  place,  and  so  I  bade  him 
bring  his  papers. 

“  Perhaps,”  he  ventured,  “  you  would  not  mind 
learning  how  these  papers  came  into  my  posses¬ 
sion.” 

I  was  nothing  loath  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  so  I  told  him  his  tale  would  be  an  agreeable 
prelude  to  the  papers  he  had  promised  to  let  me 
read. 

“  Two  years  ago,”  said  mine  host,  “  a  young  man 
of  a  wild  and  daring  spirit  happened  to  stop  with 
me  a  few  days,  for  rest,  as  he  declared.  I  never  saw 
him  take  much  of  it,  however.  He  was  always  on 
the  go.  He  soon  became  interested  in  the  deserted 
mansion  of  the  Hartwell  family,  and  at  last  ex¬ 
pressed  his  intention  of  going  there  to  sleep  for  one 
night,  and  to  have  a  look  at  the  ghosts,  as  he  said, 
with  a  laugh.  Notwithstanding  all  our  entreaties 
to  the  contrary,  he  carried  out  his  purpose,  and  went 
one  evening  to  the  house  to  remain  there  till  morn¬ 
ing.  Now  that  night  there  was  a  most  violent 
storm,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning  was  something 
terrible.  As  I  listened  in  my  bed  to  the  loud  peals  of 
thunder,  it  seemed  to  me  there  came  over  the  moor, 
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between  the  thunder  claps,  a  faint,  faint  wail,  a  dis¬ 
tant  heart-rending  cry,  a  far-off  voice  of  agony. 
Next  morning  when  I  came  down  to  get  things 
ready  for  the  day,  there  suddenly  rushed  up  to  me 
a  man  of  most  haggard  features  and  of  ghastly 
pallor.  On  his  face  there  was  a  fixed  look  of  fear. 
You  may  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  recognized 
in  those  changed  lineaments  the  countenance  of  the 
man  who  had  gone  to  pass  the  night  in  the  old 
manor  house.  He  thrust  a  bundle  of  papers  into 
my  hand,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time:  ‘  Keep 
this.  ’Tis  a  warning  for  other  foolhardy  persons 
like  myself.’ 

“  ‘From  whom  is  it  ?’  I  asked.  ‘  From  the  dead,’ 
he  answered,  and  turning  he  fled  from  the  room, 
and  I  never  saw  him  again.” 

This  recital,  you  may  be  sure,  aroused  my  curi¬ 
osity  to  the  highest  pitch.  I  told  the  landlord  to 
get  the  papers  at  once.  He  left  the  room,  and  soon 
returned  with  a  thick  roll,  which  he  gave  into  my 
hands.  I  seized  them  eagerly,  but  what  was  my 
disappointment  on  examining  the  roll,  to  find  sheet 
after  sheet  perfectly  blank.  Finally  I  came  to  the 
very  last  page,  upon  which  I  discovered  some  writ¬ 
ing  half  effaced,  but  which,  after  repeated  attempts, 
I  made  out  to  the  following  effect  :  “  When  in  the 

cycle  of  years  one  shall  be  born  whose  power  shall 
be  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  curse,  peace 
shall  come  again  to  the  house  of  Hartwell.  Until 
then  it  shall  be  desolate  and  full  of  terror  for  the 
curious.” 

Thus  I  read,  and  as  I  perused  again  and  again 
the  mystic  words,  my  wonder  grew.  The  papers 
seemed  to  have  a  witching  glamour  about  them, 
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and  the  more  I  looked  the  greater  I  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  overwhelming  desire  to  pass  a  night 
in  the  old  manor.  Stronger  and  stronger  became 
the  longing,  until  at  length,  urged  on  by  the 
novelty  of  the  case,  together  with  a  wish  for  adven¬ 
ture,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  visit  the  manor  that 
very  night. 

When  I  told  my  host  that  I  was  really  going  he 
besought  me  not  to  attempt  the  dangerous  under¬ 
taking.  His  graphic  descriptions  of  the  perils  I 
would  undergo  grew  more  vivid  and  terrible  every 
moment.  Soon  he  was  reinforced  by  others  in  the 
house  who,  when  they  heard  of  my  design,  grew 
suddenly  solicitous  for  my  welfare,  and  presented 
me  with  a  score  of  objections  and  warnings.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  entreaties  I  kept  to  my  deter¬ 
mination,  and  at  last  set  out. 

The  moon  shone  calm  and  clear  overhead,  and 
there  was  a  gentle  stillness  in  the  air  that  brought 
peace  to  the  soul.  So  beautiful  was  the  night,  so 
serene  all  seemed  to  me,  that  I  inwardly  laughed  at 
the  idea  that  I,  a  man  with  a  free  will  and  full  de¬ 
veloped  faculties,  could  be  terrorized  by  imaginary 
forms  or  ghostly  phantoms. 

By  following  the  road  traveled  over  a  fewr  hours 
before,  I  soon  came  to  the  Hartwell  manor.  When 
the  confused  mass  of  the  ruined  house  gradually 
evolved  into  distinct  shape,  the  moon  quickly  went 
behind  a  cloud.  Then  another  cloud  scurried  over 
its  pale  face,  followed  by  another  and  still  another, 
until  the  orb’s  bright  light  was  completely  muffled 
in  the  heavens.  As  quickly  as  the  clear  moonlight 
had  vanished,  the  twinkling  stars,  which  but  a 
moment  before  had  looked  like  sparkling  gems, 
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tinged  with  silvery  light,  slowly  withdrew  within 
the  bosom  of  the  sky,  and  black  night  overspread 
the  entire  moor. 

While  this  change  was  taking  place  I  had  made 
some  progress,  but  had  not  yet  reached  my  destina¬ 
tion.  I  made  my- way  carefully  over  the  sparse 
heather  and  small  stones  with  which  the  moor 
abounded,  and  finally  through  the  murky  darkness 
I  saw  the  building  I  was  seeking  loom  right  up  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes.  I  could  not  well  make  out  its  style 
of  architecture.  I  only  observed  there  was  a  large 
main  building  completely  dismantled,  with  two 
wings  in  somewhat  better  condition.  All  around  it 
was  as  silent  as  the  grave ;  not  a  sound  broke  the 
oppressive  silence.  I  must  confess  I  was  not  now 
half  as  fearless  as  when  I  started.  So  dark  and 
forbidden  looked  the  house  that  I  was  tempted  to 
go  back  again,  but  I  quickly  repressed  my  nervous 
fears  and  entered  the  left  wing  of  the  building, 
which  seemed  to  be  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
than  the  other.  As  I  crossed  the  threshold  I  re¬ 
membered  the  landlord  of  the  inn  had  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  upper  floor  of  this  part  was  inhab¬ 
itable.  I  started  to  ascend  the  broad  stairs  which 
lay  directly  before  me.  As  I  mounted  I  thought  I 
heard  on  one  side  of  the  hall  a  low  chuckle,  and 
from  the  opposite  side  there  seemed  to  come  a  low, 
“  hush  !  hush  /”  I  made  a  step  towards  the  wall, 
and  again  there  was  nothing  but  a  deathly  still¬ 
ness. 

When  I  reached  the  head  of  the  staircase  I  chose 
the  first  room  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  wall,  and 
having  entered,  I  found  no  other  furniture  except 
a  large  chair,  upon  which  I  seated  myself,  and  hav- 
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ing  seen  that  my  revolver  could  be  brought  into 
play  in  short  order,  I  drew  my  great  cloak  close 
around  me  and  awaited  events.  A  soporific  calm 
seemed  to  settle  in  that  room  ;  a  drowsiness  crept 
over  me,  and  my  eyelids  grew  heavy  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  sleep  ;  my  head  was  gradually  lowered  ;  it 
rolled  uneasily  from  side  to  side,  and  at  last  fell 
upon  my  breast ;  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  soon  my 
thoughts  were  merged  in  the  dim  mist  of  obliv¬ 
ion. 

How  long  I  slept  I  know  not.  I  was  abruptly 
awakened  by  a  tremendous  clamor  that  reigned 
throughout  the  house.  The  windows  clattered 
and  the  doors  rattled  ;  the  wind  howled  and  shrieked, 
and  the  old  house  shook  to  its  very  foundation.  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  that  a  violent 
storm  was  in  progress.  It  was  a  wild,  raging  night 
without,  the  wind  was  a  veritable  gale,  and  at  every 
gust  dismal  cries  wailed  along  the  desolate  hall. 
And  now  the  wind  waged  more  furiously  than  ever, 
and  the  whole  place  resounded  with  a  hideous  up¬ 
roar  ;  the  doors  banged  and  slammed  ;  one  of  the  few 
remaining  chimneys  fell  down  with  a  horrible 
noise,  and  all  the  while  the  wind  was  increasing 
every  moment  in  its  fury.  I  sat  up  and  listened  to 
the  awful  din  that  arose,  and  such  a  situation,  I  can 
assure  you,  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  strengthen 
my  nerves.  Suddenly  the  noise  ceased,  and  around 
the  house  the  moaning  of  the  wind  died  away.  All 
was  silent  as  the  tomb,  so  quiet  that  I  even  held 
my  breath.  I  feared  to  disturb  the  intense  silence 
that  reigned  supreme.  The  very  beating  of  my 
heart  seemed  to  distinctly  resound  through  that 
still  room.  Then  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  a 
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footstep  in  the  lower  hall  ;  I  listened  intently  ;  I  was 
not  mistaken.  Loud  and  clear  through  the  silent 
house  rang  the  sound  of  a  footfall.  Another  foot¬ 
fall,  and  yet  another,  upon  the  stairs.  Up  they 
came  slowly  and  distinctly,  while  I,  in  the  pitchy 
blackness  of  my  room,  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
unseen.  I  endeavored  to  rise  from  my  chair,  but  in 
vain ;  my  limbs  refused  to  move.  I  was  perfectly 
helpless,  yet  my  brain  was  active,  and  as  I  sat  there 
with  my  limbs  spellbound,  and  heard  those  mys¬ 
terious  footfalls  now  approaching  my  door,  I  suf¬ 
fered  an  agony  of  fear.  Right  before  my  room  the 
footfalls  paused,  and  then  my  straining  eyes  beheld 
the  door  swing  slowly  open,  and  shut  again,  and  I 
saw — I  saw  nothing. 

But  I  heard  upon  the  floor  the  footfalls  ring  out 
more  clearly  still.  A  weird  presence  seemed  to 
have  entered  ;  my  whole  body  was  paralyzed  with 
fear,  and  the  air  within  the  room  grew  suddenly 
warm.  I  appeared  to  be  oppressed  with  a  some¬ 
thing  which  was  striving  to  benumb  both  the 
power  of  mind  and  body.  Then,  upon  the  floor, 
right  before  me,  I  saw  a  foot  in  a  scarlet  shoe, 
while  above  the  foot  there  shone  a  sickly  wavering 
blue  flame,  while  scarce  a  hand’s  breadth  opposite 
my  face,  from  the  air,  as  it  were,  there  were  formed 
the  lineaments  of  a  countenance.  How  my  heart 
leaped  as  I  beheld  that  sight !  How  can  I  describe 
to  you  the  face  I  saw  that  night  !  Who  could  ever 
even  imagine  the  repulsiveness  and  the  wickedness 
that  was  stamped  on  those  features  ?  Sin,  in  every 
shape,  was  there  expressed.  Sin,  in  its  greatest 
and  vilest  degree.  Those  piercing  eyes  seemed 
capable  of  blasting  me  with  their  power.  On  the 
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lips  was  a  smile — a  smile  of  agonized  triumph, 
mingled  with  an  expression  of  eternal  hate.  I  felt 
the  burning  breath  upon  my  cheek.  I  felt  all  the 
moral  strength  within  me  shrink  and  vanish.  -  I 
remained  as  immovable  as  a  piece  of  stone  ;  my 
eyes  staring  from  their  sockets,  and  my  body 
trembling  from  an  awful  fear.  Then  my  brow  felt 
as  though  it  were  seared  by  a  hot  iron  ;  a  fiery  wind 
seemed  to  pass  over  my  head,  while  a  voice  hissed 
into  my  ear,  “  So  !  Bravest  thou  the  curse  ?  Where 
is  thy  might  ?  ”  As  these  words  were  uttered,  there 
came  a  terrific  clap  of  thunder,  and  instantly  the 
face,  the  light,  the  foot  vanished  from  my  sight, 
while  a  burst  of  fiendish  laughter,  together  with 
peal  after  peal  of  demoniac  mirth  re-echoed  through 
the  lonely  house,  and  I — heaven  was  kind  to  me — 
I  fainted. 

When  I  came  to,  the  cheerful  sun  was  streaming 
into  the  room,  and  everything  looked  joyous  and 
happy.  I  slowly  gained  my  feet,  and  thought  over 
the  events  of  the  preceding  night.  It  could  not 
have  been  true,  I  tried  to  assure  myself ;  it  must 
have  been  but  a  dream.  Yet  the  fearful  incidents 
seemed  to  be  too  clearly  impressed  in  my  memory 
to  be  only  the  fleeting  images  of  an  idle  dream.  I 
could  yet  hear  the  echo  of  that  weird  footfall  sound¬ 
ing  in  my  brain  ;  and  that  face  with  those  fearful 
eyes — did  I  dream  that  ?  I  gave  the  mystery  up  in 
despair,  and  after  fruitlessly  ransacking  the  old 
manor,  I  returned  to  the  inn. 

As  soon  as  I  entered,  mine  host  threw  up  his 
hands  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

“  My  God !  ”  he  cried,  staring  bewilderedly  at 
my  face,  “  what  has  happened  to  you  in  that  house  ?” 
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“  Surely,”  said  I,  to  myself,  “  I  must  have  been 
awake  after  all,  if  my  features  still  show  signs  of 
the  ordeal  through  which  I  have  passed.” 

I  went  to  the  mirror  in  the  room,  and  catching 
a  glimpse  of  my  face  in  the  glass,  I  almost  swooned; 
my  hair  from  a  deep  brown  had  become  as  white  as 
snow,  and  all  in  a  single  night. 

I  relinquished  the  dream  theory  on  the  instant, 
nor  did  I  substitute  any  other  in  its  place.  I  did 
not  attempt  to  explain  my  strange  experience,  either 
for  my  own  satisfaction  or  for  that  of  others.  I 
simply  narrated  what  befell  me.  There  are  some 
mysteries  better  left  alone.  They  only  cause  evil 
when  tampered  with.  Thus  I  let  the  matter  rest, 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  not  heard  of  or 
seen  the  House  of  Hartwell. 

Theophile  Halanne,  ’99. 
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THE  CHRIST  CHILD. 


Within  a  straw-filled  manger  Jesus  lies, 

Whom  all  the  world  is  not  enough  to  hold, 

Yet  kings  from  far  lands  prayerful  hands  enfold 
Beside  his  crib,  while  in  the  echoing  skies 
Melodious  strains  from  angel  choirs  arise, 

And  unto  Him,  the  Christ-King  long  foretold, 

These  kings  bring  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  gold  ; 

No  fitter  gifts  could  mortal  mind  devise. 

Oh,  shall  not  we  our  myrrh  to  God  now  bring 
In  fullest  sorrow  that  the  soul  can  vent  ? 

Shall  not  our  prayer  like  incense  rise  and  wing 
Its  flight  to  heaven  ?  Shall  not  our  love  be  spent 
In  gold  of  charity  ?  Then,  if  not  kings, 

We  shall  be  kingly  in  the  gifts  each  brings. 

Paul  I.  Dolan,  ’99. 
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IT  was  a  warm  day  in  September,  and  drill  was 
going  to  begin  in  half  an  hour.  Taking  my 
Vergil  I  sauntered  across  the  campus,  and 
stretching  out  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  elm, 
which  cast  its  branches  over  the  grand  stand,  I 
thought  to  glance  over  the  afternoon’s  lesson  be¬ 
fore  “  taps.” 

As  I  turned  a  page  of  the  old  poet,  the  following 
words  caught  my  eye  :  “  Tros  Anchisiade ,  fcicilis 
descensus  averniA. 

“  Pshaw  !”  said  I,  in  disgust.  “That  is  rank  non¬ 
sense  !  Surely  the  old  fogy  didn’t  expect  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  his  iEneas  went  down  to  Hades  and  returned 
to  tell  the  story.” 

“  But  he  did,  though,”  said  a  voice  at  my  elbow, 
“  and,  furthermore,  I’m  going  down  myself  in  a  few 
moments.  So  if  you  don’t  believe  the  story  just 
come  along  with  me.  I’ll  show  you  through  the 
lower  regions  and  get  you  out  again  safely  enough.” 

Much  surprised  at  the  interruption,  I  looked 
around,  but  could  see  no  one. 

“  Who  are  you,  anyhow  ?”  I  inquired.  “  I  would 
like  very  much  to  go  with  you,  but  don’t  you  think 
it  would  be  nicer  to  show  yourself,  since  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  speak  to  me  ?” 

“  I  can’t  do  that,”  returned  the  voice,  “until  I 
reach  the  Styx.  Then  only  may  I  do  so.  But, 
come,  do  you  accept  my  invitation  ?” 
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“  I  should  be  delighted,”  I  answered,  “but  how 
am  I  to  start  ?” 

“Easily  enough,”  was  the  answer.  “Just  move 
that  large  stone  by  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  you 
will  find  a  way.”  I  did  as  directed  and  saw  dis¬ 
closed  a  path  winding  downwards. 

“Follow  that  path,”  was  the  command  then  given 
me,  “and  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  Styx.” 

As  I  entered  the  small  opening  and  felt  my  way 
along  the  narrow  path,  the  darkness  at  first  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  seeing  anything  whatsoever,  but 
after  I  had  proceeded  some  little  distance  the  atmos¬ 
phere  became  less  dense,  the  passage  spread  out 
greatly,  and  I  began  to  perceive  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects  as  one  sees  them  in  a  mist. 

I  saw,  as  I  could  surmise  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  what  appeared  to  be  shades  flitting 
about  from  place  to  place,  SQme  in  bands  of  twos 
and  threes,  others  by  themselves.  The  majority, 
however,  were  tending  in  one  direction,  and  in  that 
way,  too,  I  held  my  course.  A  few  steps  more  and 
I  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river  that  flowed  sluggishly 
along,  choked  apparently  with  dirt  and  weeds. 

On  the  wide  bank  or  rather  beach  that  swept 
down  to  the  river’s  side,  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
benches  ranged  end  to  end  on  the  sand.  All  these 
were  occupied  by  a  vast  multitude  of  shades.  All 
was  silence,  save  every  now  and  then  a  tremor,  as 
it  were,  ran  along  the  benches,  and  the  shade  near¬ 
est  the  river  would  be  pushed  from  his  seat  and 
another  would  move  up  to  take  his  place.  The 
one  thus  treated,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance, 
would  walk  slowly  back  to  the  remotest  bench  and 
take  a  seat  as  before.  At  this  procedure  I  won- 
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dered  not  a  little.  I  could  not  understand  why 
each  shade  wished  to  be  first.  But  soon  the  seem¬ 
ing  mystery  was  explained. 

An  iron-colored  boat,  guided  by  a  single  oarsman, 
was  approaching  the  beach  from  the  opposite  shore. 
Then,  remembering  Vergil’s  description,  I  realized 
that  the  swampy  river  must  be  the  Styx  and  the 
boatman  none  other  than  the  aged  Charon.  As 
the  bark  approached  the  shore  there  was  more  than 
ordinary  pushing  and  jostling  among  the  shades  on 
the  benches,  and  the  moment  the  skiff  touched  the 
bank,  it  was  loaded  quite  to  the  water’s  edge  with 
ghostly  figures. 

Charon  seemed  to  me  to  accept  this  somewhat 
unceremonious  occupation  of  his  boat  with  great 
indifference,  not  caring,  apparently,  how  many 
departed  souls  he  would  carry  to  the  happy  realms 
beyond.  But  in  this  I  was  deceived. 

He  presently  made  his  way  among  his  would-be 
passengers  and  ejected  rather  summarily  those  who 
had  not  the  requisite  amount  of  gold  to  pay  their 
passage,  using  his  oar  with  great  effect. 

Curious  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  one  who 
held  the  happiness  of  these  souls  in  his  hand,  I 
moved  closer  to  the  boat  and  eyed  him  narrowly. 

Truly  his  was  an  uncouth  figure !  His  beard, 
unkempt  and  matted,  swept  from  his  ancient  chin, 
even  to  his  waist.  On  his  face  was  written  neither 
joy  nor  pain,  nor  hope  nor  fear,  nothing  but  passive 
indifference.  Although 

“  He  looked  in  years,  yet  in  years  were  seen 
A  youthful  vigor,  an  autumnal  green.” 

Having  at  length  arranged  matters  to  his  satis¬ 
faction,  the  old  fellow  poled  slowly  for  the  other 
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bank,  and  the  shades  left  behind  sat  themselves 
down  as  before.  Thereupon  I  began  to  bethink 
me  of  the  voice  at  whose  invitation  I  had  come  on 
this  journey. 

At  the  Styx  he  was  to  become  visible,  but  as  yet 
no  one  had  appeared  to  claim  my  acquaintance. 
“  Where  can  he  be  ?  ”  said  I  to  myself  aloud. 

“  Here,”  was  the  prompt  answer. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  from  which  the  voice 
came,  but  saw  nothing. 

“You  must  take  up  that  golden  branch  lying  at 
your  feet,”  again  said  the  voice,  “  before  I  become 
visible.” 

I  looked  down,  and  sure  enough  there  was  a 
golden  branch  upon  the  ground,  although  I  had  not 
noticed  it  before.  I  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and 
immediately  my  strange  companion  became  visible. 
I  was  disappointed.  He  did  not  differ  a  particle 
from  the  other  shades  around. 

“  Now,”  said  he  at  once,  “  we  must  pass  the  Styx. 
But  mind  you  keep  a  tight  hold  on  that  branch. 
We  shall  need  it  hereafter.” 

As  he  was  speaking,  Charon,  who  had  now  re¬ 
turned  from  the  opposite  shore,  espied  me,  and 
shouted  out :  “  Back  !  mortal  !  Would  you  dare  to 
tread  the  path  over  which  there  is  no  returning? 
But  two  mortals  have  passed  this  way  since  the 
foundation  of  the  earth — Theseus  and  the  god-like 
Hercules.  And,  indeed,  they  forced  their  passage 
in  defiance  of  my  master  Pluto’s  laws,  Theseus, 
with  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  Hercules  by  his 
mighty  strength,  leading  away  in  chains  the  grim 
watchdog  Cerberus.” 

However,  at  the  sight  of  the  branch,  which  my 
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guide  informed  me  was  Queen  Proserpina’s  emblem 
of  power,  Charon  seemed  to  forget  his  inviolable 
rule,  and  took  us  on  board  with  alacrity,  and  quickly 
ferried  us  across. 

On  the  other  side  we  encountered  the  monster 
Cerberus,  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  led  away  by  Hercules,  was  there  with  his 
triple  head  and  neck  adorned  with  snakes.  He 
rushed  at  us,  snarling  and  barking,  but  on  behold¬ 
ing  the  branch,  became  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

Thereupon  we  passed  rapidly  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  regions  of  the  lower  world.  In  the  first  abode 
of  the  dead  were  the  infants  prematurely  snatched 
from  the  upper  realms.  Further  on  we  met  those 
who  had  been  deprived  of  the  vital  air  on  false  ac¬ 
cusations.  Then  came  the  suicides, 

“  Who,  all  for  loathing  of  the  day, 

In  madness  threw  their  lives  away. 

How  gladly  now  in  tipper  air 
Contempt  and  beggary  would  they  bear 
And  labor’s  sorest  pain. 

Fate  bars  the  way ;  around  their  keep 
The  slow  unlovely  waters  creep 
And  bind  with  three-fold  chains.” 

And  now  we  are  in  Tartarus,  gloomy,  terrible,  where 
there  is  no  rest  for  the  weary  souls.  Here  we  be¬ 
held 

‘‘The  bastions  of  a  broad  stronghold, 

Engirt  with  walls  of  triple  fold ; 

Fierce  Phlegetlion  surrounds  the  same, 

Foaming  along  with  torrent  flame, 

And  whirls  his  roaring  rocks. 
******** 


An  iron  tower  of  equal  might 
In  air  uprises  steep; 
Tisiphone  in  red  robes  dight, 
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Sits  on  the  threshold  day  and  night, 

With  eyes  that  know  not  sleep. 

Hark!  From  within  there  issue  groans, 

The  cracking  of  the  thong. 

The  clank  of  iron  o’er  the  stones 
Dragged  heavily  along.” 

And  now  I  learned  that 

“  No  soul  from  guilt’s  pollution  clear, 

Might  yon  foul  threshhold  tread.” 

But  my  guide  informed  me  that  it  was  here  the 
stern  Rhadamanthus  held  the  judgment  seat,  and 
from  his  tribunal  the  condemned  souls  passed  on 
under  the  fearful  strokes  of  Tisiphone’s  lash  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  Tartarus. 

There  in  the  lowest  pit  of  all  are  those  who  di¬ 
rectly  insulted  the  gods,  iEolus  and  Salmaneus 
who  thought  to  emulate  Jove  and  his  thunder  by 
driving  a  chariot  at  full  speed  through  Elis  and  the 
Grecian  towns. 

Here  Ixion  and  Perithous  hold  a  very  prominent 
place  and  their  tortures  are  supreme.  Over  their 
heads  hangs  a  ponderous  rock  which  threatens  to 
fall  with  every  breeze  that  blows;  in  vain  the  un¬ 
happy  wretches  strive  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  it.  At  each  attempt  they  are  driven  back  by 
the  Queen  of  the  Furies  with  her  hissing  snakes. 
At  their  feet  is  spread  a  banquet  fit  for  a  king. 

“  The  queen  of  Furies  by  their  side  is  set 
And  snatches  from  their  mouth  the  untasted  meat. 

Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears, 

Tossing  her  torch  and  thundering  in  their  ears.” 

But  I  could  bear  to  see  no  more  of  this.  Bet¬ 
ter  far  to  look  on  happiness  in  the  Elysian  Fields 
than  to  behold  these  punishments.  I  indicated 
my  wishes  to  my  guide  and  we  left  at  once  for  the 
happier  realms  beyond. 
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“  Here  I  see  happiness  unalloyed, 

Here  I  see  the  illustrious  dead 
Who  fighting  for  their  country  bled : 

Priests  who  while  earthly  life  remained 
Preserved  that  life  unsoiled,  unstained, 

Blest  Bards,  transparent  souls  and  clear 
Whose  song  was  worthy  Phcebus’  ear.” 

There  I  saw  those  with  whose  works  all  college 
students  are  acquainted.  Vergil  was  pointed  out  to 
me  and  by  his  side  was  Homer.  Horace  and  Livy 
were  standing  a  little  aside,  talking  in  animated 
tones  with  Father  Piso. 

But  suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  crash  as  if  Jove 
had  lost  control  of  his  thunderbolts,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  all  the  different  groups  merged  into  one. 

Thereupon  a  man  was  led  from  out  the  press  and 
seated  on  a  throne  rich  with  trappings  of  gold.  At 
another  signal  Homer  advanced  and  prostrated  him¬ 
self  to  the  ground.  Following  him  came  Vergil 
and  a  host  of  others,  who,  I  was  told,  were  the 
minor  poets,  all  crying  out : 

“  All  hail  to  thee,  O  Cyclicus  !  All  hail  to  thee,  O  Cyclicus.” 

“Who  is  this  Cyclicus?”  I  inquired  of  my 
guide.  He  shook  his  head,  saying,  “  I  don’t  know. 
I  never  saw  this  performance  before.  I  will  ask 
that  shade  over  there,  who,  you  will  observe,  is 
none  other  than  Socrates.” 

He  returned  in  a  moment.  “  Socrates  says,”  he 
answered,  “  that  Cyclicus  was  a  poet  whose  writings 
are  not  extant.  It  seems  he  wrote  an  epic  poem 
which  did  not  begin  with  ‘  Commemorate  to  me,  O 
Muses  ;  ’  and  now  by  decree  of  the  gods  he  is  hon¬ 
ored  for  his  forbearance.” 

“  But  there  is  one  well  known  writer  absent,  Mar¬ 
cus  Tullius,  so  dear  to  every  schoolboy’s  heart.  I 
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do  not  see  him  here.  Why  does  he  not  honor  Cyc- 
licus  too  ?  ” 

My  guide  made  another  trip  to  Socrates,  and 
after  he  had  returned  informed  me  that  they  had 
tried  to  force  Cicero  to  do  as  the  rest,  but  the  orator 
had  made  a  speech  some  time  before,  before  the  as¬ 
sembled  shades,  so  touching,  so  full  of  pathos,  that 
Cyclicus  himself  was  moved  to  tears,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  excused. 

As  I  was  scanning  their  features  with  great  in¬ 
terest,  my  guide  interrupted  me,  saying  : 

“  Dear  me,  in  another  hour  Pluto  makes  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  newly  arrived  shades ;  and  any  one 
on  whom  his  eye  once  rests,  can  never  walk  the 
fruitful  earth  again.  You  must  make  haste  if  you 
wish  to  get  out.” 

With  these  words  he  hurried  me  along  a  pas¬ 
sage  that  grew  darker  every  moment.  At  the  end 
was  a  huge  gate  with  two  portals  opening  out.  Over 
the  gate  was  written  in  blazing  letters  the  word 
“  Sleep.” 

One  of  the  portals  was  of  horn,  the  other  of  ivory. 
As  I  stood  for  a  moment  deliberating  which  one  to 
take,  my  guide,  with  a  short  “  farewell,”  pushed 
me  through  the  portal  of  horn,  and  as  I  went  out  I 
heard  a  voice  in  the  distance,  singing : 

“  Sleep  gives  his  name  to  portals  twain  ; 

One  all  of  horn  they  say, 

Through  which  authentic  specters  gain 
Quick  exit  into  day. 

And  one  which  bright  with  ivory  gleams, 
Whence  Pluto  sends  delusive  dreams.” 

Then  I  tried  to  turn  back  and  thank  my  guide  for 
his  kindness,  but  some  one  held  me  fast,  and  I 
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heard  a  voice,  a  material  voice,  say,  “  You’ll  have 
to  do  tours  next  holiday  for  missing  drill.”  I  had 
slept  just  an  hour  by  the  clock. 

Henry  Downes,  ’oo. 
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BRINGING  RELIEF. 


IT  was  a  bright,  sunny  day  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  that  smiled  on  the  little  town  of  San 
Marina,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba.  The  sun 
had  not  yet  reached  its  noonday  height,  but  shone 
warmly  on  the  wretched  dwellings  and  streets,  which 
seemed  almost  deserted,  and  on  the  massive  fortifi¬ 
cations  that  lined  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Out  in 
the  surrounding  country  all  was  beauty.  The  fer¬ 
tile  plains  were  covered  here  and  there  with  thick 
groves  of  tropical  trees,  whose  foliage  displayed  all 
the  rich  colors  of  a  southern  forest,  while  between 
them  stretched  many  a  broad  green  savanna.  A 
dozen  miles  to  the  north  the  plain,  hilly  in  that 
direction,  ended  abruptly  in  a  chain  of  rugged 
mountains,  whose  sides  seemed  to  reflect  the  bright 
blue  of  the  sky.  So  peaceful  did  the  whole  scene 
appear,  that  one  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  was 
war-racked  Cuba. 

Blit  such  indeed  it  was,  for  one  of  the  extensive 
thick  woods,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  town, 
concealed  a  hundred  armed  men,  who  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excite¬ 
ment.  In  one  group  could  be  seen  a  tall  young 
man  who,  from  his  uniform  and  the  manner  in 
which  his  companions  addressed  him,  was  evidently 
a  Cuban  officer  of  some  rank  and  the  leader  of  the 
band.  Clinging  to  his  hand  was  a  little  boy  about 
five  years  of  age,  and  standing  about  him  were  four 
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or  five  officers,  one  of  whom  seemed  to  be  giving 
some  important  information. 

“  You  say,”  inquired  the  leader,  “  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  are  directly  in  our  path  to  the  mountains?” 

“Yes,  Colonel,”  was  the  reply;  “and  they  are 
stationed  in  large  numbers  just  west  of  us.  With 
this  impassable  swamp  on  our  right  I  can  see  no 
loophole  of  escape,  unless  we  could  pass  right 
through  San  Marina,  which  of  course  is  impos¬ 
sible.” 

“  But  are  you  sure,”  persisted  the  Colonel,  “that 
their  numbers  are  so  great.” 

“As  nearly  as  I  coiild  judge,  there  are  between 
eight  hundred  and  a  thousand  men.  But  what  is 
worse  than  all,  that  infamous  Pablo  Rivela,  who 
knows  this  province,  is  their  guide,  and  you  may 
be  sure  he  will  not  let  slip  any  opportunity  to  ruin 
you.  He  has  led  them  here,  and  he  acts  as  if  he 
were  certain  of  our  position.” 

The  Colonel  did  know  from  experience  that  Rivela 
would  lose  no  opportunity  to  injure  him.  Several 
years  before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  and  Rivela 
had  been  rivals  for  the  hand  of  the  same  girl,  and 
after  she  had  married  Minaro,  it  seemed  to  be 
Rivela’s  sole  object  in  life  to  be  avenged  on  his  suc¬ 
cessful  rival  for  this  fancied  wrong. 

When  the  war  began  Minaro  at  once  joined  the 
insurgents,  and  so  distinguished  himself  that  now, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  held  the  rank  of  Colonel 
on  the  staff  of  General  Rizal.  Rivela,  however, 
went  over  to  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
guide  had  already  led  several  unsuccessful  expedi¬ 
tions  in  pursuit  of  Minaro. 

On  the  present  occasion  General  Rizal  in  his 
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mountain  stronghold  had  learned  that  the  large 
Spanish  force  stationed  at  San  Marina  had  set  out 
in  a  southerly  direction,  leaving  only  a  garrison  to 
defend  the  town.  Thinking  the  coast  was  clear,  he 
had  sent  out  Colonel  Minaro  to  reconnoiter  and  re¬ 
port  the  chances  of  success  of  a  raid  on  San  Marina, 
and  had  also  given  him  permission  to  visit  his  wife 
and  child. 

Having  fulfilled  his  commission  and  made  a  stay 
of  a  few  hours  on  his  own  plantation,  the  Colonel 
was  now  returning  to  the  mountains,  intending  to 
take  his  five-year-old  son  Pedro  a  few  miles  with 
him  on  the  road  and  then  send  him  home  by  one 
of  his  men.  But  scarcely  had  he  proceeded  a  mile 
from  his  home  when  he  was  brought  to  a  halt  by 
the  startling  information  that  the  Spaniards,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  many  miles  to  the  south,  as  he  had 
believed,  were  directly  in  front  of  him  and  also 
on  the  west  between  him  and  the  plantation  he  had 
just  left. 

“  Well,”  said  Minaro,  with  perfect  composure, 
addressing  the  officers  who  were  gathered  about 
him,  “  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  take  the  situation 
as  we  find  it.  We  seem  to  be  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides,  and  I  see  no  way  out  of  our  position.  Here 
is  Pedro,  too,”  he  continued  after  a  pause,  looking 
anxiously  at  his  son ;  “  this  will  be  no  place  for 
him  if  they  should  close  in  on  us.” 

“  If  we  could  only  get  a  message  to  Gen.  Rizal,” 
suggested  one  of  the  officers,  “  we  might  stand 
them  off,  or  at  least  remain  undiscovered  in  this 
thick  wood  until  he  could  send  relief.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  the  Colonel,  “  I  think  we  could 
hold  out  for  a  while.  But  our  messenger  would 
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have  to  pass  right  through  the  Spanish  lines,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  that  could  be  done,  unless - ” 

The  Colonel  paused  for  a  moment  in  silent 
thought.  Then  he  went  on,  speaking  somewhat 
more  slowly  and  quietly  than  before  : 

“  I  have  a  plan.  We  will  send  Pedro.  It  may 
be  a  forlorn  hope,  but  it  is  about  our  only  chance. 
Pedro,”  said  he,  turning  to  his  son,  “  do  you  think 
you  coitld  find  your  way  home  from  here?” 

“  Yes,  papa,”  said  the  little  fellow.  “  I  have 
been  out  here  lots  of  times  before.” 

“  Very  well,  then,  my  little  man.  I  have  an  im¬ 
portant  message  to  give  yon.”  And  he  wrote  a 
hasty  note  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 

“  Now,  I  shall  slip  this  inside  your  shoe,  so  ;  and 
remember,  you  must  let  no  one  know  you  have  it 
till  you  reach  home.  Then  give  it  to  your  mother 
and  she  must  send  it  to  Gen.  Rizal  by  one  of  the 
plantation  hands.  Be  sure  not  to  let  the  Spaniards 
get  it.” 

“  No,”  protested  Pedro,  stoutly,  “  I’ll  never  let 
them  get  it.  But  where  are  these  bad  men  ?  ” 

“  They  are  just  at  the  edge  of  this  wood,  about 
half  a  mile  from  here,  and  you  will  have  to  go  right 
by  them.  If  they  ask  you  any  questions,  tell  them 
that  you  have  been  out  in  the  woods,  and  want  to 
go  home.  Now,  can  you  remember  everything  I 
have  told  you?  ” 

Pedro  repeated  the  instructions  he  had  received, 
and  after  his  father  had  imprinted  a  long  and  fer¬ 
vent  kiss  upon  his  tender  brow,  started  out  boldly 
through  the  woods,  unconscious  of  any  danger. 
Every  now  and  then  he  turned  to  wave  his  hand  to 
his  father,  until  the  forest  hid  him  from  view. 
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It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  this  child,  neatly 
dressed,  his  long,  raven  black  curls  carefully 
brushed,  his  whole  appearance  denoting  a  fond 
mother’s  care,  trudging  along  gayly  by  himself 
through  the  maze  of  a  tropical  forest.  Living  for 
two  years  in  the  midst  of  constant  warfare  had  had 
a  great  effect  upon  the  little  fellow,  and  it  had  made 
of  him  a  very  independent  and  manly  boy  for  his 
age.  So  little  Pedro  picked  his  way  among  the 
trees  and  bushes  and  giant  ferns,  as  boldly  and  as 
fearlessly  as  if  the  forest  were  his  natural  home. 
Consequently  he  was  not  startled  when  a  man, 
clothed  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  Cuban,  stepped 
suddenly  from  behind  a  tree  and  stood  in  his  path. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  said  the  man,  address¬ 
ing  the  child. 

“  I  am  going  home,”  answered  Pedro. 

“  Won’t  you  sit  down  here  and  talk  with  me?” 
asked  the  man,  taking  him  quietly  by  the  hand, 
and  seating  himself  on  a  log. 

“  I  want  to  go  home,”  replied  Pedro.  “  But  I’ll 
talk  to  you  if  you  get  me  past  the  Spaniards.  Can 
you  do  that?” 

“  Yes,  I  can.  But  tell  me,  how  did  you  know7 
there  were  any  Spaniards  around  here?” 

“  Why,  my  papa  said  there  w7ere  lots  of  them  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  I  suppose  he  knows.” 

“  Oh,  I  see,”  said  the  man,  smiling  ;  “  your  papa 
is  one  of  those  Cubans  out  in  the  woods.  How 
many  others  are  there  with  him  ?” 

“  A  hundred,  and  they  were  all  scared  when  they 
heard  that  the  Spaniards  were  coming  after  them. 
Some  of  them  had  wounds  that  were  not  yet  well, 
the  poor  men  !  And  most  of  them  didn’t  have  any 
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shoes,  and  their  clothes  were  all  worn  out.  My 
mamma  says  it’s  very  noble  for  them  to  fight  that 
way  for  their  country.  You  are  a  Cuban,  aren’t 
you  ?  ” 

At  the  question  the  man  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  as  though  he  did  not  wish  to  answer.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  child’s  innocent  face 
and  dark,  sympathetic  eyes  that  attracted  him  irre¬ 
sistibly,  and  he  turned  and  gazed  into  them  with  a 
sort  of  fascination.  The  hard  lines  of  his  face 
seemed  to  soften  and  disappear  before  the  child’s 
gaze,  like  the  frost  on  the  fields  before  the  sun. 
There  was  something  familiar  about  the  boy  he 
could  not  understand.  But  he  only  answered  :  “  I 
was  born  in  San  Marina.” 

“  Oh,  were  you  !”  exclaimed  Pedro.  “  Then  you 
must  know  my  mamma  and  papa.  Nearly  all  the 
Cubans  around  here  know  them.  Don’t  you  know 
Colonel  and  Senora  Minaro?” 

At  the  name  the  man  started  to  his  feet,  and  for 
a  moment  a  look  of  hate  came  over  the  face  which 
just  before  softened  beneath  the  child’s  gaze.  But 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  when  he  looked 
again  at  the  boy  before  him,  the  boy  who  bore  the 
name  of  Minaro,  and  was  the  image  of  his  mother, 
it  seemed  as  if  malice  and  hate  could  find  no  place 
in  his  heart.  He  stroked  the  boy’s  soft  locks  and 
asked  him  his  name.  Then  after  a  pause  he  said  : 

“  Pedro,  are  your  father  and  mother  happy?” 

“  Well,  sometimes,”  said  Pedro,  dubiously. 
“  Mamma  was  happy  to-day  because  papa  came 
home.  But,  then,”  he  added,  his  eyes  filling  with 
tears  at  the  recollection,  “  she  always  cries  when  he 
goes  away  to  the  mountains  again.” 
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When  the  man  heard  this  he  looked  up  at  the 
palm  trees  overhead  for  several  minutes  without 
speaking.  Then  he  quickly  wrote  something  in  a 
notebook,  tore  out  the  page,  and  handed  it  to  the 
boy,  saying : 

“  Pedro,  some  good  angel  must  have  sent  you  in 
my  way.  I  never  saw  you  before  to-day,  and  yet  I 
think  you  have  made  a  man  of  me.  Take  this 
note  to  your  father  right  away,  and  then  you  can 
go  home  afterwards.  Ask  him  not  to  think  too 
hard  of  me.” 

And  without  another  word  the  man  walked  off, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  sight.  The  child  stood  watch¬ 
ing  him  with  a  puzzled  expression  for  a  moment, 
and  then  ran  back  into  the  forest. 

Five  minutes  later  Colonel  Carlos  Minaro  was 
astounded  to  receive  the  following  letter : 

“  To  Col.  Carlos  Minaro: — 

To-day  I  met  your  little  boy  in  the  forest.  He 
is  the  image  of  his  mother.  You  need  never  again 
fear  any  harm  from  me.  I  am  horrified  to  think 
that  I  could  once  have  wished  to  make  him  an  or¬ 
phan  and  his  mother  a  widow.  But  Pedro  has 
made  a  man  of  me,  and  to  show  my  sincerity  I  will 
lead  the  Spanish  troops  who  now  surround  you  a 
few  miles  to  the  south,  as  though  I  were  still  search¬ 
ing  for  your  band.  In  the  meantime  you  can  con¬ 
tinue  in  safety  your  journey  to  the  mountains. 
This  will  be  my  last  act  in  the  service  of  Spain. 
My  only  request  is  that  you  and  your  family  will 
not  think  too  hard  of  me.  I  hope  that  nothing 
may  ever  mar  their  happiness  and  yours. 

Pablo  Rivela.” 
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Colonel  Minaro  knew  not  at  first  what  to  think  of 
this  message.  He  suspected  it  was  a  ruse  to  entrap 
him  and  his  men,  but  almost  immediately  his  scouts 
brought  him  word  that  the  Spanish  were  pushing 
forward  rapidly  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  that 
evening  Colonel  Minaro  and  his  little  band  reached 
the  headquarters  of  General  Rizal  in  safety.  The 
next  day  another  patriot  joined  the  army  of  General 
Gomez  in  Central  Cuba. 

Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’99. 
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A  REVERY. 


I  wonder  what  the  cloudlet  thinks, 

As  sailing  o’er  the  world  he  roams, 

And  peeps  above  through  heaven’s  chinks, 

Or  looks  below  upon  men’s  homes. 

I  wonder  if  he  knows  that  we 
So  far  beneath  his  home  up  there, 

Are  fashioned  for  eternity 

And  for  high  heaven’s  dewy  air. 

’oo. 
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INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 

IN  1837,  when  “Bentley’s  Miscellany”  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  England,  there  appeared  in  that 
magazine  a  series  of  grotesque,  metrical  tales, 
entitled  “  The  Ingoldsby  Eegends.”  These  stories 
purported  to  be  the  work  of  a  writer  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Ingoldsby,  Esq.  This  signature,  however, 
was  later  on  discovered  to  be  the  nom-de-plume  of 
one  Richard  Harris  Barham,  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s. 

The  Ingoldsby  Eegends  at  once  became  im¬ 
mensely  popular  in  England,  and  being  afterwards 
printed  in  collected  form,  ran  through  many  edi¬ 
tions.  At  the  time,  and  even  during  the  succeed- 
ing  generation,  they  were  thought  to  be  the  equal  of 
Butler’s  Hudibras,  but  late  years  have  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  this  exaggerated  praise  of  our  forefathers,  and 
the  present  age  sees  very  little  in  the  tales  to  arouse 
its  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  In  America  the 
stories  are  rarely  heard  of.  How  well  known  they 
may  be  in  England  nowadays  we  are  unable  to  say, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  English  writers  seldom 
mention  them  or  their  author.  Some  few  pieces, 
such  as  “  The  Execution  ”  and  others,  are  found 
once  in  a  while  in  school-readers  and  like  books, 
and  furnish  reading  matter  for  children  and  other 
undeveloped  minds,  but  more  mature  folks  fail  to 
discover  any  great  amusement  in  the  perusal  of 
these  works. 

Barham  certainly  had  a  peculiar  talent,  and  his 
humor  is  genuinely  English.  Our  Anglican  cous- 
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ins  boast  of  their  appreciation  of  wit,  styling  them¬ 
selves  a  humorous  race,  and  clinging  with  a  fond  per¬ 
tinacity  to  their  ancient  title  of  “  Merry  England.” 
Whether  their  pretensions  are  well  founded  or  no 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here.  Our  purpose 
is  merely  to  observe  that  Barham’s  humor  is  thor¬ 
oughly  and  unmistakably  English.  An  American 
wades  through  page  after  page  of  his  inimitably 
facile  verse,  and  once  in  a  half-hour  is  tempted  to 
smile.  Perhaps  even  he  may  laugh  outright,  but 
this  will  not  happen  above  once  in  a  sitting.  You, 
my  serious  friend,  may  think  this  ample  reward  for 
one  who  is  endeavoring  to  amuse  himself  with  a  hu¬ 
morous  tale.  You  may  imagine  that  more  merriment 
than  this  would  be  unbecoming  and  absurdly  child¬ 
ish,  but  evidently  you  and  I  are  not  of  the  same 
mind  on  this  point,  and  for  myself  I  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  I  prefer  my  mirth-provoking  cordial  in  a  less 
diluted  form. 

Ingoldsby’s  humor,  whatever  there  is  of  it,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  ridiculous  style  in  which  he  tells  his 
tales,  the  easy  jingle  of  his  serio-comic  verse,  and 
the  grotesque,  oftentimes  most  ingenious  rhymes  he 
employs.  The  subject  matter  of  his  tales  is  gener¬ 
ally  not  of  a  very  high  or  elevating  kind.  Many 
of  his  stories  are  coarse  and  vulgar,  the  majority  of 
them  the  work  of  an  ignorant,  bigoted  Protestant. 
This  last  statement  may  seem  extraordinary,  as  the 
author’s  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  classics  can 
not  be  questioned.  We  refer  rather  to  his  ignor¬ 
ance  of  history,  and  the  bigotry  which  would  allow 
him  to  rehearse  the  most  absurd  and  glaring  calum¬ 
nies,  and  the  narrowmindedness  of  the  man  who  was 
so  governed  by  his  prejudices  as  not  to  detect  the 
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hollowness  of  his  assumptions.  Barham  must  have 
been  taken  with  the  manner  of  Don  Quixote,  who 
laughed  Spain’s  chivalry  away,  and  the  thought 
having  entered  his  head  that  he  could  do  as  much 
for  what  he  esteemed  the  superstitions  of  European 
Catholics,  he  must  have  resolved  to  make  of  him¬ 
self  an  English  Cervantes.  How  egregiously  he 
has  failed,  if  such  was  his  intention,  the  world  has 
already  determined.  There  is  scarcely  any  of  his 
work  which  will  survive  a  few  more  generations. 
One  of  his  most  ardent  admirers  and  reviewers,  an 
Englishman  and  a  prejudiced  Protestant  like  him¬ 
self,  says  of  the  “  Legends :  ” 

“  Besides  their  extreme  boyishness,  their  redun¬ 
dancy  of  pulsation,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  them 
which  must  prevent  them  from  becoming  classic. 
They  are  devoid  of  poetry.  Master  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  that  he  was,  Barham  had  no  mastery  of  the 
picturesque.  Keen  to  see  and  seize  the  humor¬ 
ous  aspects  of  affairs,  he  had  none  of  that  deeper 
humor  which  creates  character.  A  real  poet,  who 
had  written  some  fifty  or  more  eccentric  legends, 
could  not  have  helped  inventing  or  describing  some 
individual  characteristics  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
He  must  have  done  it  unconsciously — must  have 
done  it  even  if  he  had  tried  to  avoid  it.  There  are 
two  tests  on  the  very  surface  of  the  true  poet.  If 
he  describes  a  scene,  you  see  it ;  if  he  describes  a 
man,  you  know  him.  Barham’s  grotesque  tales  are 
often  remarkable ;  indeed,  his  legends  somewhat  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  hideous  gargoyles  of  old  churches, 
wherein  tradition  sayeth  the  old  ecclesiastical  archi¬ 
tects  depicted  their  enemies,  making  of  them  water¬ 
spouts,  that  during  rain  they  might  seem  to  vomit. 
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The  men  who  carved  these  gargoyles  could  not  have 
sculptured  an  Apollo;  and  of  Barham,  it  may  be 
said  that  though  he  wrote  laughable  stories  with 
supreme  facility,  he  never  produced  a  line  of  poetry. 
He  appears,  indeed,  only  to  have  regarded  the  sur¬ 
face  of  life.  There  is  nothing  in  his  published 
works  to  show  that  he  had  an  original  idea,  or  even 
that  he  cared  about  ideas.” 

The  same  author  declares  that  the  Legends  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  palate  of  youth,  that  they 
make  fun  out  of  trifles  and  vulgarities,  and  finally 
that  the  book  is  a  loud  book,  scarcely  to  be  tolerated 
in  the  quiet  of  a  library. 

So  much  for  the  faults  of  the  man  and  the  writer. 
A  word  about  his  virtues. 

In  variety  and  whimsicality  of  rhyme  he  is  al¬ 
most  without  an  equal.  He  shows  a  facility  in 
writing  verse  which  is  indeed  wonderful.  Words 
from  many  languages,  expressions  of  all  sorts  fall 
into  his  lines  as  naturally  and  as  smoothly  as  if 
they  were  placed  there  without  an  effort.  And  un¬ 
derneath  this  airy  lightness  and  vastly  popular 
style,  there  lies  a  store  of  classic  and  antiquarian 
knowledge,  the  fruit  of  study  and  patient  enthusi¬ 
astic  research,  by  the  light  of  the  midnight  lamp, 
in  out-of-the-way  books  and  dusty  folios. 

Indeed,  it  could  only  be  through  wide  reading, 
together  with  the  happy  facility  he  certainly  was 
gifted  withal,  that  such  facility  in  verse-writing 
could  have  been  made  possible.  In  some  instances 
in  his  lines,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  only  word  in 
the  language  which  could  possibly  complete  the 
rhyme  had  been  called  forth  from  the  store  house  of 
his  memory.  Some  of  his  descriptions  are  marked 
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by  an  aptness  of  verse  and  expression,  which,  by 
their  happy  combination,  seem  to  accent  each 
other,  and  bear  the  reader  along  in  their  easy  flow. 

He  was  a  caricaturist  who  painted  in  words.  He 
caught  the  ridiculous  and  grotesque  side  of  things 
and  portrayed  them  with  a  vividness  made  possible 
by  his  capacity  for  rhythm  and  rhyme.  Although 
master  of  the  grotesque,  he  never  displayed  any 
deeper  sense  of  humor.  His  art  is  only  representa¬ 
tive,  never  inventive. 

Striking  examples  of  Barham’s  peculiar  merits 
abound  in  nearly  every  one  of  his  productions.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  facility  in  rhyming  we  might 
quote  the  following  from  “  Look  at  the  Clock.” 
After  having  narrated  Mrs.  Pryce’s  sudden  death, 
the  author  goes  on  to  say : 

“  The  fearful  catastrophe 
Named  in  my  last  strophe 

As  adding  to  grim  death’s  exploits  such  a  vast  trophy, 
Made  a  great  noise  ;  and  the  shocking  fatality 
Ran  over,  like  wild-fire,  the  whole  principality. 

And  then  came  Mr.  Ap  Thomas,  the  Coroner, 

With  his  jury  to  sit,  some  dozen  or  more  on  her.” 

Again  in  the  same  tale,  describing  Mr.  Pryce’s 
mad  rush  over  the  mountain  in  his  wild  flight  from 
the  pursuing  spectre  of  the  Clock,  he  says: 

“  He  now  reaches  the  brow, — 

He  has  past  it, — and  now 

Having  once  gained  the  summit  and  managed  to  cross  it,  he 
Rolled  down  the  side  with  uncommon  velocity.  ” 

As  an  example  of  Barham’s  ability  to  find  rhymes 
for  the  most  intractable  syllables,  see  his  description 
of  Henry  II.,  of  England,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
king  and  his  hat  in  these  terms: 
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“  With  a  great  sprig  of  broom,  which  he  wore  as  a  badge 
in  it, 

Named  from  this  circumstance,  Henry  Plantagenet.  ” 

Or  the  passage  where  he  acknowledges  : 

“  A  metaphor  taken — I  have  not  the  page  aright — 

Out  of  an  ethical  work  by  the  Stagyrite.  ” 

Or  the  following : 

‘  ‘  Re-«2/-ver,  some  style  it, 

While  others  revile  it 

As  bad,  and  say  AW-culver.  ’Tisn’t  worth  while,  it 
Would  seem  to  dispute,  when  we  know  the  result  immat- 
Erial,  I  accent,  myself,  the  penultimate.” 

These  lines,  however,  do  not  give  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  Barham’s  humor.  In  order  to  show  this 
we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  quote  at  a  little  greater 
length.  In  the  “  Lay  of  St.  Medard,”  we  have  a 
rather  pretty  picture  of  “  Old  Nick.” 

“  In  good  King  Dagobert’s  palmy  days, 

When  saints  were  many  and  sins  were  few, 

Old  Nick,  ’tis  said, 

Was  sore  bested 

One  evening — and  could  not  tell  what  to  do. 

He  had  been  east  and  he  had  been  west, 

And  far  had  he  journeyed  o’er  land  and  sea  ; 

For  women  and  men 
Were  warier  then, 

And  he  could  not  catch  one  where  he’d  now  catch  three. 
He  had  been  north  and  he  had  been  south, 

From  Zembla’s  shores  unto  fair  Peru, 

Ere  he  filled  the  sack 
Which  he  wore  on  his  back — 

Saints  were  so  many  and  sins  so  few. 

The  way  was  long  and  the  day  was  hot  ; 

His  wings  were  weary,  his  hoofs  were  sore  ; 

And  scarce  could  he  trail 
His  nerveless  tail 

As  it  furrowed  the  sand  on  the  Red  Sea  shore. 
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The  day  had  been  hot  and  the  way  was  long  : 

Hoof-sore  and  weary  and  faint  was  he  ; 

He  lowered  his  sack, 

And  the  heat  of  his  back, 

As  he  leaned  on  a  palm-tree,  blasted  the  tree.” 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  give  a  list  of  the  per¬ 
sons  “Old  Nick  ”  had  seized  upon  and  tied  up  in 
his  bag.  Among  others  : 

“  He  had  caught  in  Great  Britain  a  Scrivener’s  Clerk, 

A  Quaker,  a  baker,  a  doctor  of  laws, 

And  a  jockey  of  York, 

But  Paddy  from  Cork 

‘  Desaved  the  ould  divil ,  ’  and  slipp’d  through  his  claws.  ” 
After  a  long  rest  his  infernal  majesty  attempts 
to  raise  the  bag  again  to  his  back  and  proceed  on 
his  way,  but  the  burden  resists  all  his  efforts  to  raise 
it  from  the  ground.  St.  Medard  happening  along 
at  the  time,  “  Nick”  enlists  his  services  and  finally 
gets  the  sack  on  his  shoulders.  But  the  saint 
“smelt  a  rat,”  and  with  his  knife  quickly  opens  the 
sack.  Thereupon  all  the  prisoners  escape.  Then 
we  are  told : 

11  Old  Nick  is  a  black  looking  fellow  at  best, 

Ay,  e’en  when  he’s  pleased  ;  but  never  before 
Had  he  looked  so  black 
As  on  seeing  his  sack 
Thus  cut  into  slits  on  the  Red  Sea  shore. 

You  may  fancy  his  rage,  and  his  deep  despair, 

When  he  saw  himself  thus  befooled  by  one 
Whom  in  anger  wild 
He  profanely  styled 

‘  A  stupid,  old,  snuff-colored  son  of  a  gun  !  ’ 

Then  his  supper,  so  nice,  that  had  cost  him  such  pains— 
— Such  a  hard  day’s  work — now  ‘  all  on  the  go  !  ’ 

— ’Twas  beyond  a  joke 
And  enough  to  provoke 
The  mildest  and  best  tempered  Fiend  below  ! 
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Nick  snatched  up  one  of  those  great,  big  stones, 

Found  in  such  numbers  on  Egypt’s  plains, 

And  he  hurled  it  straight 
At  the  saint’s  bald  pate, 

To  knock  out  ‘  the  gruel  he  call’d  his  brains  !  ’ 

Straight  at  his  pate  he  hurled  the  weight, 

The  crushing  weight  of  that  great,  big  stone 
But  Saint  Medard 
Was  remarkably  hard, 

And  solid  about  the  parietal  bone. 

And  though  the  whole  weight  of  that  great,  big  stone 
Came  straight  on  his  pate,  with  a  great,  big  thump, 
It  failed  to  graze 
The  skiu, — or  to  raise 

On  the  tough  epidermis  a  lump,  or  bump  !  ” 

We  have  already  quoted  from  “  Look  at  the 
Clock.”  This  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
tales,  and  the  following  description  of  Winifred 
and  David  Pryce  has  in  it  something  which  may 
appeal  to  a  certain  sense  of  humor: 

“  Winifred  Pryce  was  tidy  and  clean, 

Her  gown  was  a  flowered  one,  her  petticoat  green, 

Her  buckles  were  bright  as  her  milking  cans, 

And  her  hat  was  a  beaver  and  made  like  a  man ’s  ; 

Her  little  red  eyes  were  deep  set  in  their  socket-holes, 
Her  gown-tail  was  turned  up,  and  tucked  through  the 
pocket-holes  : 

A  face  like  a  ferret 
Betokened  her  spirit : 

To  conclude,  Mrs.  Pryce  was  not  over  young, 

Had  very  short  legs  and  a  very  long  tongue. 

Now  David  Pryce 
Had  one  darling  vice  ; 

Remarkably  partial  to  anything  nice, 

Naught  that  was  good  to  him  came  amiss. 

Especially  ale — 

If  it  was  not  too  stale, 

I  really  believe  he'd  have  emptied  a  pail  ; 
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Not  that  in  Wales 
They  talk  of  their  ales  ; 

To  pronounce  the  word  they  make  use  of  might  trouble 
you, 

Being  spelt  with  a  C,  two  R’s  and  a  W.  ” 

As  a  last  example  of  his  humor  we  will  quote  a 
few  verses  from  a  long  line  of  stanzas  in  which  he 
describes  himself  sitting  down  for  a  day  to  answer 
an  accumulation  of  letters : 

“  First,  here’s  a  card  from  Mrs.  Grimes. 

‘  A  ball,  ’ — she  knows  that  I’m  no  dancer — 

The  woman’s  asked  me  fifty  times, 

And  yet  I  never  send  an  answer. 

‘  Dear  Jack  : — 

Just  lend  me  twenty  pounds 
Till  Monday  next,  when  I’ll  return  it. 

Yours,  truly, 

Henry  Gibbs.  ’ 

Why,  Zounds  ! 

I’ve  seen  the  man  but  twice — here,  burn  it. 
***** 

What  have  we  next  ?  A  civil  dun  : 

John  Brown  would  ‘  take  it  as  a  favor’— 

Another  and  a  surlier  one, 

‘  I  can ’t  put  up  with  sich  behaviour.  ’ 

‘  Bill  so  long  standing  ’ — ‘  quite  tired  out  ’ — 

1  Must  sit  down  to  insist  on  payment  ’ — 

‘  Called  ten  times.’  Here’s  a  fuss  about 
A  few  coats,  waistcoats  and  small-raiment. 

For  once  I’ll  send  an  answer,  and 

Inform  Mr.  Snip  he  needn’t  ‘  call  ’  so  ; 

But  when  his  bill’s  as  tired  of  ‘  standing  ’ 

As  he  is,  beg  'twill  ‘  sit  down  also.’  ” 

We  now  fondly  imagine  we  have  done  our  duty 
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by  Ingoldsby,  and  having  quoted  him  at  length, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  his  writings. 

Henry  Smith,  ’99. 
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The  Death  of  the  Dauphin. 

(FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALPHONSE  DAUDET.) 
HE  young  Dauphin  is  sick,  the  young  Dau- 


JL  phin  is  going  to  die.  .  .  In  all  the 

churches  of  the  kingdom  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment  is  exposed  day  and  night,  and  great  thick 
candles  burn  for  the  recovery  of  the  royal  in¬ 
fant.  The  streets  of  the  old  city  are  sad  and  silent, 
the  bells  ring  no  more,  carriages  advance  slowly. 
From  the  exterior  of  the  palace  the  curious  crowd 
looks  in  through  the  railing  on  the  large-paunched 
porters,  who  converse  in  the  inner  courts  with  an 
air  of  importance. 

The  whole  castle  is  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
Chamberlains  and  major-domos  hurry  up  and  down 
the  marble  staircase.  The  galleries  are  full  of  pages 
and  courtiers  in  silk  raiment,  who  go  from  one 
crowd  to  another  seeking  news  in  an  undertone. 
Under  the  large  arches  the  Maids  of  Honor  weep 
with  great  decorum,  drying  their  eyes  with  pretty 
fringed  handkerchiefs. 

In  the  Orangerie  there  is  a  numerous  assembly 
of  doctors  in  full  dress.  You  can  see  them  through 
the  windows  toying  with  their  long  black  sleeves, 
and  solemnly  shaking  their  heads.  The  tutor  and 
the  squire  of  the  young  Dauphin  walk  up  and  down 
before  the  door  waiting  the  decision  of  the  medical 
attendants.  Stewards  pass  by  without  saluting 
them.  The  squire  swears  like  a  heathen,  the  tutor 
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recites  some  of  Horace’s  verses,  and  during  all  this 
time,  over  on  the  side  where  the  stables  are,  you 
can  hear  a  long,  sad  neighing.  ’Tis  the  bay  horse 
of  the  young  Dauphin,  whom  the  grooms  have  for¬ 
gotten,  and  who  neighs  sadly  before  his  empty 
stall. 

And  the  King?  Where  is  my  lord,  the  King? 
The  King  has  shut  himself  up  alone  in  a  chamber  in 
a  remote  corner  of  the  palace.  Kings  do  not  like  any 
one  to  see  them  cry.  As  for  the  Queen,  that  is  an¬ 
other  thing.  Seated  at  the  head  of  the  bed  of  the 
young  Dauphin,  her  beautiful  countenance  is  bathed 
in  tears,  and  she  sobs  aloud  before  every  one  just  as 
a  shopkeeper  would  do. 

On  his  silken  conch  the  young  Dauphin,  whiter 
than  the  pillows  on  which  he  lies,  reclines,  his  eyes 
closed.  You  might  think  he  sleeps  ;  but,  no.  The 
little  Dauphin  is  not  asleep.  He  turns  towards  his 
mother,  and  seeing  her  crying,  says  to  her : 

“  My  Queen,  why  do  you  weep?  Do  you  really 
believe  I  am  going  to  die?” 

The  Queen  wishes  to  answer,  but  her  sobs  choke 
her. 

“  Don’t  cry,  mother ;  you  forget  that  I  am  a  Dau¬ 
phin,  and  that  Dauphins  cannot  die  thus.”  . 

The  Queen  sobs  louder  than  ever,  and  the  young 
Dauphin  begins  to  get  frightened. 

“  Stop  !”  said  he,  “  I  don’t  want  death  to  come 
and  take  me,  and  I  know  well  how  to  keep  him 
from  getting  in  here.  In  an  hour  let  forty  strong 
soldiers  come  around  my  bed  to  guard  me.  Let 
one  hundred  big  cannons,  ready  to  be  discharged, 
keep  guard  under  our  windows  !  And  woe  to  Death 
if  he  dares  approach  us!” 
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To  please  the  royal  infant,  the  Queen  makes  a 
sign.  In  an  hour  the  great  cannons  can  be  heard 
being  moved  in  the  court-yard  below ;  and  forty  tall 
soldiers,  lance  in  hand,  come  to  take  up  guard 
around  the  Dauphin’s  chamber.  These  are  veterans 
with  gray  beards.  The  young  Dauphin  claps  his 
hands  on  seeing  them.  He  recognizes  one  and 
calls  out : 

“  Lorrain  !  Lorrain  !” 

The  soldier  takes  a  step  towards  the  bed. 

“  I  love  you  well,  my  old  Lorraiu.  Unsheath  a 
little  your  great  sword.  If  death  comes  to  take  me, 
you  must  kill  him,  must  you  not  ?” 

Uorrain  answered  : 

“  Yes,  my  Lord.” 

And  two  large  tears  ran  down  his  bronzed 
cheeks. 

At  this  moment  the  priest  approaches  the  young 
Dauphin  and  talks  to  him  a  long  while  in  a  low 
voice,  showing  him  a  crucifix.  The  little  Dauphin 
listens,  much  astonished,  suddenly  breaking  in 
with  : 

“  I  understand  perfectly  all  you  tell  me,  Mon¬ 
sieur  l’Abbe  ;  but  after  all  cannot  my  little  friend 
Beppo  die  in  my  place,  if  we  give  him  a  large  sum 
of  money  ?” 

The  priest  continues  to  speak  to  him  in  a  low 
voice,  and  the  little  Dauphin  becomes  more  and 
more  astonished. 

When  the  priest  has  finished,  the  young  Dauphin 
says  with  a  deep  sigh  : 

“All  you  have  just  told  me,  Monsieur  l’Abbe,  is 
very  sad  ;  but  one  thing  consoles  me,  and  it  is  that 
up  there  in  the  Paradise  of  the  stars,  I  will  still  be 
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Dauphin.  I  know  that  the  good  God  is  my  cousin 
and  cannot  fail  to  treat  me  according  to  my  rank.” 

Then  he  adds,  turning  to  his  mother  : 

“  Let  them  bring  me  my  beautiful  clothes,  my 
coat  of  white  mouse-skin,  and  my  velvet  shoes.  I 
want  to  make  myself  beautiful  for  the  angels,  and 
enter  Paradise  in  the  dress  of  a  Dauphin.” 

For  a  third  time  the  priest  approaches  the  young 
Dauphin,  and  speaks  to  him  a  long  while  in  a  low 
voice.  In  the  middle  of  his  talk,  the  royal  child 
breaks  out  in  anger. 

“  But  then,”  he  cries,  “  to  be  Dauphin  is  of  no 
account  at  all !” 

And  without  wishing  to  hear  more,  the  little 
Dauphin  turns  to  the  wall,  and  he  weeps  bitterly. 

Miguel  Zuricalday,  ’99. 
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A  MESSAGE  OF  LOVE. 


A  message  of  love  I  fain  would  send 
To  two  dear  hearts  that  now  are  one, 

To  two  loved  souls  whose  lives  now  blend 
In  one  clear  life,  which  to  the  end 
A  golden  course  will  ever  run. 

But  there’s  no  power  in  words  to  lend 
Sufficient  grace  to  write  upon 
Dull  paper  in  a  fitting  trend 
A  message  of  love. 

Yet  still  my  hopes  are  not  undone  ; 

Can  I  not  call  the  lovers’  friend, 

Sweet  Love  himself,  fair  Venus’  son, 

Whose  darts  these  young  hearts  could  not  shun 
And  bid  him  bear,  as  I  intend, 

A  message  of  love  ? 
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EDITORIALS. 


The  Monthly  extends  to  all  its  readers  its  sin- 
cerest  wishes  for  a  happy  and  successful  New  Year. 
May  the  coming  twelve  months  be  filled  for  all 
with  Heaven’s  choicest  blessings,  and  prove  a  period 
of  unwonted  happiness  and  prosperity. 

* 

* 

It  might  be  well  for  us,  now  that  we  are  upon  the 
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threshold  of  a  New  Year,  to  pause  a  moment,  and 
take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  past,  thus  preparing 
ourselves  for  the  future.  All  the  sorrows  and  joys 
of  last  year,  all  its  trials  and  happiness,  have  been 
relegated  forever  to  the  misty  corners  of  Father 
Time’s  storehouse,  and  though  we  may  be  content 
to  “  Let  the  dark  past  bury  its  dead,”  we  cannot,  if 
we  would  succeed  in  times  to  come,  forget  our  faults 
and  suffer  them  to  go  on  uncorrected.  The  good 
resolutions  of  bygone  years  have  been  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  by  us,  and  what  we  promised  to  accomplish 
has  not,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  been  done.  Instead, 
then,  of  making  any  new  resolutions  now,  it  would 
be  better  to  endeavor  to  put  those  of  last  year  into 
practice.  No  doubt  the  future  holds  out  many 
grand  opportunities  to  us,  and  in  its  dim  distance 
we  have  often  pictured  ourselves  in  the  enjoyment 
of  much  happiness.  But  where  we  have  been  vul¬ 
nerable  heretofore  there  shall  we  be  attacked  here¬ 
after,  and  unless  our  position  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  correction  of  former  errors  much  distress  will 
come  upon  us.  Let  us  then  enter  the  fight  bravely, 
and  begin  by  holding  ourselves  to  the  resolutions  we 
have  failed  to  keep  in  past  years. 

* 

*  * 

Our  interesting  contemporary,  The  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic ,  recently  took  us  to  task  about  our  at¬ 
titude  towards  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney,  maintaining 
that  our  reply  to  that  gentleman  was  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  best  methods  of  procedure  in  such 
cases.  Commenting  largely  upon  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  aforenamed  gentleman,  the  exchange  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Scholastic  suggests  what  he  considers  the 
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proper  manner  of  adjusting  such  affairs.  '  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  authority  of  our  esteemed  friend  in  such 
matters,  and  take  the  advice  offered  in  good  part, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  feel  confident  that  our  po¬ 
sition  in  this  regard  is  not  as  well  understood  by 
outsiders  as  it  is  by  ourselves.  Moreover,  we  take 
exception  to  the  insinuation  that  Fordham  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  conciliate  Mr.  Whitney,  and  wish  to 
state  here  that  we  are  not,  and  never  have,  catered 
to  the  patronage  of  Harper's  Weekly ,  or  any  other 
journal.  It  has  ever  been  an  important  feature  of 
our  College  that  she  has  been  able  to  stand  alone 
upon  her  own  merits,  and  we  do  not  wish  our 
friends  to  misinterpret  us  in  this  important  matter. 
If  the  athletic  management  of  Notre  Dame  saw  fit 
to  write  Mr.  Whitney  a  letter,  and  so  adjust  their 
grievance,  well  and  good.  We  did  not  think  such  a 
course  proper.  Then,  too,  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Whitney  has  taken  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  slur  Catholic  Universities  and  Col¬ 
leges,  we  were  more  than  a  little  surprised  to  see 
Notre  Dame  take  up  the  cudgel  in  his  behalf,  and 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  motive  which  prompted 
such  an  action.  The  gentleman  who  contributed  the 
article  upholding  Mr.  Whitney  quotes  the  old 
adage,  which  says:  “Facts  are  stubborn  things.” 
They  are,  it  is  true,  and  there  are  some  very  stub¬ 
born  ones  against  Mr.  Whitney ;  first,  he  is  bigoted, 
that’s  a  fact.  Moreover,  when  Mr.  Wefers,  of 
Georgetown,  who  was  accused  of  professionalism  at 
the  instigation  of  Mr.  Whitney,  appeared  before  a 
competent  board  for  trial,  his  accuser  had  ab¬ 
sconded  to  the  fastnesses  of  Africa,  and  was  content 
to  let  the  7natter  drop — that’s  a  fact.  Another  im- 
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portant  fact  in  connection  with  this  matter  is,  that 
when  the  letter  sent  from  Notre  Dame  reached  Mr. 
Whitney’s  office,  he  was  still  in  seclusion,  and  that 
letter  has  remained  unanswered  a  very  long  time, 
awaiting  his  return.  We  do  not  wish  to  defame 
the  gentleman’s  good  name,  as  our  contemporary  in¬ 
timates,  but  we  think  his  incessant  wailing  against 
our  Universities  and  Colleges  has  become  most 
ridiculously  monotonous. 

* 

*  * 

A  change  has  recently  been  instituted  in  the 
order  of  Senior  examinations  here,  and  judging 
from  the  general  manifestation  of  approval,  we 
think  it  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  parties 
concerned.  The  usual  semi-annual  examination  in 
the  Senior  class  will  be  omitted  this  year  and  a 
new  method  of  a  monthly  or  bi-monthly  test  sub¬ 
stituted  in  its  stead.  The  great  advantages  in  favor 
of  the  new  order  are  that  it  will  do  away  with 
“  plugging  ”  and  relieve  the  student’s  mind  of  a 
great  strain,  and  as  the  usual  time  of  repetition  will 
now  be  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  new  matter,  the 
ground  which  can  be  covered  in  each  term  will  be 
much  more  extensive. 

JERE  V.  Dunlevy,  ’98. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


FATHER  FRANCIS  A.  SMITH,  S.J. 


THE  announcement  of  Father  Smith’s  sudden 
death,  on  the  sixth  of  last  December,  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  many  friends  of  the  zealous 
missioner.  Father  Smith  was  eminently  an  old  Ford- 
ham  boy,  having  spent  many  years  of  his  career, 
both  as  a  student  and  professor,  within  the  college 
walls.  He  was  born  in  New  York  on  September  5, 
1844,  and  in  his  early  boyhood  resided  just  outside 
the  college  gate.  His  father,  who  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  college  and  whom  the  older  professors 
remember  well,  lived  for  a  time  in  Duffy’s  Hotel, 
which  the  present  students  will  recollect  was  torn 
down  some  time  ago  to  make  room  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  are  being  made  by  the  city  government. 
From  here  Father  Smith  attended  college  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  a  day-scholar.  As  a  student  he  was  an 
earnest  worker  and  a  great  lover  of  every  sport. 
Not  being  able  to  attend  to  both  to  his  entire 
satisfaction  as  a  day-scholar,  he  soon  became  a 
boarder,  and  successfully  completed  his  college 
course.  After  his  graduation  he  made  a  second 
year  of  philosophy,  and  taught  one  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  classes.  Throughout  his  studies  at  college  he 
showed  himself  an  earnest  and  painstaking  scholar. 
As  a  ball-player  he  endeared  himself  to  his  fellow- 
students,  and  those  who  were  here  with  him  can 
recall  his  playing  in  left-field  on  the  college  “nine.” 
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On  the  20th  of  August,  1864,  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  the  Sault-de-Recollect  in  Canada. 
His  first  years  of  study  were  passed  in  Quebec,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Montreal  and  taught  in  the  col¬ 
lege  there.  Later  on  he  was  professor  in  Fordham, 
and  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  in  New  York.  From 
this  latter  college  he  passed  to  Woodstock,  and 
there  spent  seven  consecutive  years  in  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  theology.  At  the  end  of  his 
sixth  year  of  study  at  Woodstock  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  following 
year  came  to  Jersey  City,  where  St.  Peter’s  College 
had  just  been  opened,  and  taught  there  several 
years.  From  Jersey  he  was  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  served  for  a  time  as  Minister  of  Loyola 
College,  and  finally  in  1885  was  appointed  Rector. 
How  successfully  he  performed  the  duties  of  this 
office  is  proved  by  the  long  number  of  years  he  held 
the  government  of  this  college.  For  the  seven 
years  during  which  he  labored  at  Loyola  he  proved 
himself  an  indefatigable  worker  and  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  the  hearts  of  the  Catholics  of  the  city.  By 
his  polished  manner  and  genial  disposition  he  won 
the  affections  of  all  who  met  him.  The  number  of 
letters  that  were  received  from  his  friends  in  Balti¬ 
more,  inquiring  about  him,  when  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  sad  death  was  made  known,  proves  in 
how  high  estimation  he  was  held  by  those  for  whom 
he  had  formerly  labored.  In  1891  Father  Smith 
was  appointed  one  of  the  band  of  Missionary 
Fathers,  who  are  engaged  in  giving  missions 
throughout  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  some  few 
of  the  Southern  States.  In  this  arduous  work  he 
proved  himself  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the 
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many  able  priests  who  are  engaged  in  these  labors. 
His  name  was  in  benediction  everywhere  he  went, 
and  many  souls  were  won  to  God  as  well  by  his 
kindly  manner  and  sympathetic  disposition  as  by 
his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  giving  a  mission  at  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Roxbury,  in  Boston.  The  work 
was  a  great  one,  and  Father  Smith  was  fully  alive 
to  the  responsibility  of  his  position.  He  went  about 
begging  prayers  for  “  his  great  work  ”  as  he  called 
it,  and  sought  the  convent  of  the  Carmelite  nuns  in 
Boston  to  entreat  their  assistance  in  his  pious  ef¬ 
forts.  In  order  the  more  surely  to  gain  their  cooper¬ 
ation  he  gave  a  conference  to  the  nuns  at  the  con¬ 
vent  the  first  day  of  the  mission,  asking  them  in  re¬ 
turn  for  his  w’ords  to  pray  for  the  success  of  his  en¬ 
deavors.  To  show  the  zeal  of  the  holy  priest  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who 
knew  him  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the 
letter  of  one  of  these  nuns  written  to  the  Superior 
of  the  Missionary  Fathers  when  the  news  of  Father 
Smith’s  sudden  death  was  made  known  : 

“  This  seems  like  an  angel’s  visit  to  us  all, — soul¬ 
stirring  if  you  will — but  nevertheless  speaking 
peace  and  consolation,  for  it  seems  to  have  brought 
us  nearer  to  our  dear  Ford,  and  you  know  there  is 
always  heavenly  peace  in  God’s  vicinity.  Father 
Smith  was  here  on  Monday,  before  noon.  He  came 
to  put  the  nuns  under  obligation  to  pray  for  his 
mission-work,  he  said,  and  thought  he  would  make 
an  offering,  which,  as  a  preparation  for  the  coming 
feast  of  Christmas,  would  be  a  benefit  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  us.  Christmas  was  such  a  feast  of  peace 
and  good-will  on  earth,  that  the  thought  came  to 
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him  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  way  of  obtaining 
this  peace,  which  the  world  can  never  give.  .  . 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  write  you  everything  he  said 
in  that  conference.  Even  if  it  were  not  associated 
with  his  sad  death,  it  has  left  an  impression  which 
will  never  be  forgotten.  There  was  something  in 
his  words  and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  like  a  message 
that  came  directly  from  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  all 
day  long  I  felt  myself  so  absorbed  in  the  thought  of 
resting  in  God,  for  this  was  the  grace  that  came 
with  his  words,  that  everything  and  everybody  of 
earth  seemed  far  away.  He  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  ‘  Nothing  happens  by  chance  in  this  world  ; 
this  is  not  a  world  of  accidents  ;  things  do  not  come 
by  hap-hazard,  but  everything  in  this  life  is  an 
act  of  the  wise  Providence  of  God,  directing  and 
watching  over  all.  As  the  poet  says,  ‘  God  is  in 
Heaven,  and  all  is  well  with  the  world.’  ’  His 
words  were  still  fresh  in  our  minds  when  we  heard 
of  the  ‘awful  accident’  that  caused  his  sad  death, 
and  we  could  only  say  ‘  Thy  Will  be  done  !  ’  It 
is  hard  to  understand  why  one  who  could  win  so 
many  souls  to  God  by  the  example  of  his  holiness 
and  virtue,  was  not  left  to  do  God’s  work  in  the  world 
where  holiness  is  so  much  needed,  but  God  knows 
best.  .  .  He  was  a  devoted  friend  to  the  nuns, 

and  they  feel  his  death  keenly.  We  always  called 
him  ‘  our  Father  Smith .’  Just  as  he  was  leaving 
the  grate  011  Monday  he  said,  ‘  God  bless  you,  and 
say  a  little  prayer  for  Father  Smith.’  Then  he 
knelt  and  said  the  prayer,  ‘  We  fly  to  thy  patron¬ 
age,  O  Holy  Mother  of  God,’  and  the  very  last 
words  we  heard  him  speak  were,  ‘  Ford  Jesus, 
make  us  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.’  He  had  prayed, 
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‘  Deliver  us  from  all  dangers,  O  ever  glorious  and 
blessed  Virgin,”  and  before  that  day’s  sun  had  set, 
he  had  met  his  sudden  death.  The  world  would 
say  our  sweet  mother  was  unmindful  of  his  prayer, 
but  we  know  there  is  no  evil  nor  danger  in  the 
world  but  sin,  and  from  this  danger  she  preserved 
him,  so  that  his  pure  soul  was  not  unprepared  to 
meet  our  dear  Lord.  He  made  his  preparation  for 
Christmas  and  will  keep  the  feast  with  our  blessed 
Lord  and  His  Mother  in  Heaven.  He  was  so  urgent 
in  begging  the  nuns  to  pray  for  the  mission  that  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  perhaps  he  offered  his  life 
for  some  soul  to  be  converted.”  Requiescat  in  pace. 


FATHER  MICHAEL  FLYNN,  S.J. 

In  the  death  of  Father  Flynn,  Fordham  loses 
another  tried  friend  and  benefactor.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
college  in  various  positions,  and  died  while  on  the 
staff  of  the  present  faculty.  His  death  occurred  on 
the  8th  of  December,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Father  Flynn 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1837,  but  was  sent  to  Ireland  by  his  parents 
at  an  early  age,  and  spent  several  years  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  abroad.  Returning  later  on,  he  attended  school 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  the  first  year  it  was  opened 
in  Sixteenth  street.  In  the  same  class  with  him 
was  Prof.  Chas.  Herbermann  of  this  city.  Father 
Flynn  did  not  complete  his  course  at  college,  but 
went  to  the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1856. 
He  continued  his  studies  in  Canada,  and  taught  and 
was  prefect  in  St.  Mary’s  College  in  Montreal. 
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When  a  scholasticate,  or  house  of  studies,  of  the 
Society  was  opened  in  Boston,  Father  Flynn  was 
sent  thither  to  begin  his  philosophy.  Coming  to 
New  York  soon  after  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives,  he 
was  detained  there  on  account  of  the  great  lack  of 
teachers  at  the  time,  and  taught  in  Fordham  for 
three  years,  having  charge  of  the  three  grammar 
classes.  He  was  then  made  First  Prefect  of  First 
Division,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  1869, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Woodstock,  the  new  house  of 
studies  which  had  just  been  opened.  After  ordina¬ 
tion  he  returned  to  Fordham,  and  became  again 
Prefect  of  First  Division.  From  Fordham  he  went 
to  West  Park,  and  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  giving 
missions  in  various  parts  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Afterwards  he  did  the  work  of  parish  priest  at 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Jersey  City,  and  later  on  took 
up  the  work  of  teaching  again  at  Worcester.  From 
Worcester  he  was  sent  to  Loyola  College  in  Balti¬ 
more,  where  he  served  as  Minister  until  he  was  sent 
to  Georgetown  College,  where  he  taught  once  more 
aud  took  charge  of  the  library.  He  was  so  success¬ 
ful  in  this  latter  work  that  he  was  appointed  li¬ 
brarian  at  Woodstock  College,  Md.  Two  years 
later,  he  returned  again  to  Fordham,  and  remained 
until  his  death,  engaged  there  in  teaching  history 
and  special  Latin  class,  and  also  in  looking  after 
the  House  library.  Father  Flynn  died  of  a  disease 
from  which  he  had  been  suffering  for  many  years. 
How  patiently  and  cheerfully  he  bore  his  afflictions, 
how  kind  aud  charitable  a  disposition  he  ever 
showed,  how  simple  and  painstaking  he  proved 
himself  in  his  various  duties,  only  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  can  fully  tell.  To  know  the  man 
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was  to  love  him.  He  was  a  devout  religious  and 
charity  was  his  most  striking  virtue.  He  never 
seemed  to  detect  the  faults  in  a  person’s  character, 
but  saw  only  the  good  qualities,  and  looked  at  every¬ 
thing  in  a  charitable  light.  As  he  judged  others  so 
he  will  be  judged  himself.  Father  Flynn’s  long  life 
was  full  of  merit  for  himself  and  good  to  those 
around  him.  May  he  rest  in  peace 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

— Thanksgiving  was  observed  at  Fordham  with 
all  the  solemnity  due  to  this  peculiarly  American 
institution.  The  principal  feature  of  the  day’s  cele¬ 
bration,  was,  of  course,  the  dinner  with  the  all-im¬ 
portant  turkey  as  the  central  attraction.  If  anyone 
doubts  the  ability  of  a  Fordham  boy  to  do  justice  to 
this  American  bird,  let  him  spend  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  in  watching  the  Fordham  boy’s  efforts  at  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 

— On  December  ist  the  Battalion  began  drill 
under  a  new  manual  just  sanctioned  by  the  war 
department.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  spirit 
will  take  hold  of  the  Battalion  with  this  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  manual,  and  that  greater  energy 
and  zeal  will  be  henceforth  shown  by  the  various 
members  of  the  different  companies. 

— The  monthly  reading  of  marks  for  November, 
which  took  place  on  Saturday,  December  4th,  was 
preceded  by  a  short  literary  and  musical  entertain¬ 
ment  by  the  members  of  the  Sophomore  class. 
Mr.  Janies  O’Neill,  Jr.,  read  a  paper  on  the  Iliad, 
and  Mr.  Harry  Downes  gave  us  an  interesting 
paraphrase  of  the  sixth  book  of  Vergil. 

— On  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  all 
the  students  received  Holy  Communion  in  a  body, 
and  afterwards  attended  Solemn  High  Mass.  In 
the  evening  Solemn  Benediction  was  celebrated. 
Before  the  Benediction,  Father  Fox  preached  a  very 
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effective  sermon  on  the  feast  of  the  day,  extolling  the 
glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  this  her  most  glori¬ 
ous  prerogative. 

— On  December  19th,  was  held  the  semi-annual 
debate  of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society.  The  subject 
was  “  Resolved :  That  all  trusts  and  combinations 
tending  to  monopolize  industry,  should  be  prohib¬ 
ited.”  Messrs.  Charles  Downes  and  William  Tierney 
nobly  upheld  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question, 
while  the  negative  found  able  defenders  in  Messrs. 
John  Dunne  and  Peter  Meagher.  One  might  have 
almost  imagined  the  debate  was  a  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  the  strictly  Congres¬ 
sional  expressions  which  were  used  by  the  different 
speakers.  Such  phrases  as  “  the  gentlemen  from 
Connecticut,”  “the  gentleman  from  Vermont,” 
were  being  constantly  employed  by  the  excited  con¬ 
testants.  After  the  subject  had  been  fully  treated 
by  the  regularly  appointed  speakers,  the  debate  was 
opened  to  the  house.  Oratory  ran  rife  for  a  time, 
but  at  last  the  flow  of  eloquence  was  exhausted,  and 
the  President,  amid  the  most  impressive  silence, 
after  several  very  complimentary  remarks  on  the 
debate,  decided  the  question  in  favor  of  those  who 
had  supported  the  negative. 

— December  15th  witnessed  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  events  of  the  month,  a  game  of  billiards  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Daly,  ex-champion  of  the  world,  and 
Mr.  J.  Byron  Stark,  winner  of  the  American  ama¬ 
teur  championship  for  ’96.  The  exhibition  took 
place  in  the  Senior  Hall  gym.  The  table  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  gymnasium,  having 
been  removed  for  this  purpose  from  the  billiard- 
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room,  and  around  it  were  arranged  tiers  of  seats  for 
facility,  alumni  and  students.  The  players  were 
introduced  by  Mr.  John  J.  Toohey,  president  of  the 
college  billiard  association.  The  game  was  for  three 
hundred  points,  and  Mr.  Daly  won  rather  easily . 
His  highest  run  was  sixty-three  points.  Mr. 
Stark  was  considerably  inconvenienced  by  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room,  as  he  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  cold.  A  feature  of  the  exhibitio  n 
was  the  display  of  “  fancy  shots  ”  given  by  Mr. 
Daly  after  the  game  was  over.  His  ability  to  man¬ 
ipulate  the  balls  either  with  or  without  the  cue 
provoked  round  after  round  of  hearty  applause.  At 
the  end  of  the  exhibition  Messrs.  Daly  and  Stark 
were  each  given  three  rousing  cheers,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  departed  well  pleased  with  their  recep¬ 
tion. 

— On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  December  21st, 
was  held  the  regular  annual  Christmas  concert  by 
the  Fordham  College  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin 
Clubs.  The  performance  was  a  decided  success, 
and  the  rather  large  audience  which  had  gathered 
to  appreciate  the  work  of  the  students  enjoyed  the 
entertainment  very  much.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  found  fault  with  was  the  timidity  dis¬ 
played  by  the  performers  in  the  opening  numbers 
of  the  concert,  but  this,  we  learned  afterwards,  was 
wholly  due  to  the  confusion  caused  by  the  late  arri¬ 
val  of  the  programmes  behind  the  scenes.  When 
the  source  of  the  trouble  was  finally  removed  every¬ 
thing  proceeded  much  more  smoothly.  The  hit  of 
the  evening  was  made  by  the  chorus  “  The  Fordham 
Swells ,”  words  by  Thos.  P.  Byron,  ’99.  The  audi¬ 
ence  enjoyed  the  “  Swells  ”  so  much  that  it  was 
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with  difficulty  they  escaped  from  the  stage.  After 
four  encores  they  refused  to  come  out  any  more. 
The  cornet  solo  by  Mr.  J.  Ferrara  and  the  piano 
solo  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Rowan  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  The  last  number  on  the  programme,  u  Cy¬ 
cling  Fordhamites ,”  a  short  musical  sketch,  given 
in  costume,  caused  great  merriment  in  the  audience, 
and  was  appreciated  as  well  for  the  singing  as  for 
the  acting  of  the  various  members  of  the  Glee  Club. 
This  first  performance  augurs  well  for  the  concert 
to  be  given  in  Carnegie  Lyceum  on  February  12th. 
From  present  prospects  the  performance  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  surpass  anything  yet  given  in  the  city  by 
the  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs. 

— On  December  2  2d  the  Seniors  gave  a  semi-public 
specimen  in  Major  Logic.  The  Junior  class  and 
members  of  the  faculty  were  present.  Messrs. 
O’Donovan  and  Tierney  defended  a  series  of  theses 
which  were  attacked  by  Messrs.  Dunlevy,  P.  Mc¬ 
Donnell,  Kingston  and  Downes.  Mr.  O’ Donovan 
gave  a  most  creditable  performance,  and  spoke 
Latin,  the  language  in  which  the  dispute  was  car¬ 
ried  on,  with  remarkable  fluency.  The  ease  with 
which  he  solved  the  difficulties  proposed,  first  in 
Latin,  and  later,  at  the  Rev.  President’s  request,  in 
English,  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  his  subject,  and  master  of  the  intricate  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  he  was  dealing. 

— A  few  days  before  vacation  Peter  and  James 
McDonnell  were  suddenly  called  home  to  the  bed¬ 
side  of  their  dying  brother.  The  Monthly  ex¬ 
tends  the  sincerest  sympathy  to  them  and  their 
family. 
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— James  McLaughlin,  of  the  English  course,  will 
not  return  to  college  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  He  is  going  to  engage  in  business.  We  all 
wish  him  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  success, 
although  we  realize  we  shall  miss  his  genial  face  in 
the  tobacco-shop  and  on  the  ball-field. 

Michael  J.  Larkin,  ’oo. 
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COLLEGE  NOTES. 


SENIOR  HALL. 

TO  judge  from  the  amount  of  handball  played 
in  the  gymnasium  and  out  of  it,  there  is  at 
present  a  perfect  craze  for  this  game  among 
the  older  students.  The  exercise  is  a  healthy  and 
exhilarating  one,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
every  legitimate  way,  but  we  must  confess  our 
heart  sinks  when  we  see  the  walls  of  the  gymna¬ 
sium  being  soiled  and  rendered  altogether  unpre¬ 
sentable  by  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  but 
thoughtless  lovers  of  the  game.  But,  anyhow,  the 
handball  alley  is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and 
when  it  is  finished  we  shall  probably  have  no 
occasion  for  fault-finding. 


The  amount  of  the  cigarette  smoking  done  on 
the  division  reminds  us  of  a  story  we  read  some¬ 
where  lately  and  which  we  intend  to  repeat  here 
for  the  edification  of  our  friends :  A  little  fellow, 
out  in  Chicago,  we  believe,  had  smoked  twelve 
hundred  packs  of  cigarettes,  carefully  preserving 
all  the  cards  they  contained  in  the  hope  of  winning 
a  special  prize  for  his  extraordinary  effort.  With 
this  end  in  view  he  sent  all  his  cards  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  cigarettes,  stating  what  he  had 
done  and  asking  what  prize  they  would  give  him 
for  his  noble  effort.  The  firm  sent  back  the  an¬ 
swer  that  if  he  would  smoke  twelve  hundred  packs 
more  they  would  send  him  a  coffin.  The  moral  we 
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should  like  to  draw  from  this  tale  is  obvious  to  all. 
Certainly  some  of  the  Senior  students  smoke  en¬ 
tirely  too  many  cigarettes.  If  they  feel  compelled  to 
puff  away  all  day  long,  why  can’t  they  substitute 
a  pipe  or  a  cigar  once  in  a  while  for  those  nasty 
little  poison  exhalers  ?  If  they  once  learn  to  like 
a  pipe  or  a  cigar  they  will  be  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  their  former  weakness,  and  will  require  no  further 
words  from  us  to  break  them  of  their  bad  habits. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  the  amount  of  pastry 
which  is  regularly  brought  up  from  the  village  and 
consumed  by  various  members  of  our  college  circle. 
We  have  often  wondered  how  long  the  stomachs  of 
these  members  are  going  to  stand  the  pressure  of 
this  most  indigestible  food  which  is  put  upon  them. 
Surely  the  Lord  has  supplied  some  people  with 
most  wonderfully  built  digestive  organs,  but,  truth 
to  tell,  very  few  appreciate  the  blessings  they  have 
received  in  this  line  until  they  have  undermined 
their  health,  and  then  they  go  around  swearing 
against  pastry  and  all  such  kinds  of  food  as  if  they 
themselves  were  not  the  cause  of  their  troubles. 

On  a  fine  Winter’s  day,  when  the  snow  is  off  the 
ground,  and  the  air  is  nipping,  how  enjoyable  it  is 
to  build  a  big  fire  out  in  the  open  and  stand  around 
discussing  college  life  and  the  prospects  for  next 
Summer’s  baseball  nine  and  like  topics.  But  if 
that  fire  should  happen  to  steal  along  the  fallen 
leaves,  and  before  we  are  aware  of  the  fact,  take 
hold  on  the  woodwork  of  the  grand-stand,  our  joy 
would  be  turned  into  sorrow  to  see  our  noble  stand, 
which  has  done  us  such  good  service  in  the  past,  go 
up  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Please  take  care  then,  ye 
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lovers  of  Old  Nick’s  element,  we  want  to  have  a 
good  seat  next  Summer  from  which  to  watch  the 
fine  games  of  baseball  which  the  “  Fordhams  ” 
promise  to  give  us  during  the  season  of  ’98. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

Should  a  stranger,  innocent  of  the  intricacies  of 
a  game  of  basket-ball,  enter  Second  Division  gym¬ 
nasium  any  time  that  sport  is  in  progress,  he  would 
probably  imagine  either  that  a  peculiar  sort  of 
harmless  free-fight  was  being  indulged  in  by  the  ex¬ 
cited  young  students,  or  that  an  unknown  species 
of  Indians  was  executing  a  wild  war  dance  around 
some  captured  trophy  of  the  enemy.  With  such 
zest  and  evident  enjoyment  do  the  students  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  game  that  many  of  them  bid  fair  to  be¬ 
come  expert  players  in  a  short  while,  and  we  are  in 
hopes  that  next  year  a  picked  team  from  Second 
may  be  able  to  challenge  outside  teams  and  offer  us 
some  pretty  exhibitions  of  this  really  magnificent 
indoor  amusement. 

Whether  any  Second  Division  boys  find  any  real 
enjoyment  in  listening  to  a  debate,  we  are  not 
prepared  just  at  present  to  state,  but  the  fact 
is  when  the  Freshmen  amongst  us  were  offered 
the  alternative  of  going  to  study-hall  or  attend¬ 
ing  the  Semi-annual  Debate,  which  took  place 
on  December  19th,  they  quickly  chose  the 
latter.  This  may  be  saying  a  great  deal  for  the 
debate,  or  it  may  be  saying  a  very  little  for  some¬ 
thing  else,  but  at  least  we  hope  our  Freshmen 
profited  by  the  display  of  eloquence  they  were  wit¬ 
nesses  of  on  the  occasion. 
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When  it  comes  to  banjo  duets  Second  can  hold 
its  head  as  high  as  the  rest  of  them.  At  the  last 
reading  of  marks  Dick  Harrington  and  Joe  Sinnott 
gave  us  a  great  exhibition  of  their  art,  and  the  fact 
that  the  house  stood  it  without  complaining  is 
great  praise  for  the  gentlemen.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  grew  poetic  over  their  performance  and  felt  that 
their  music  was 

“  Like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 

Stealing  and  giving  odor.  ” 

And  we  were  not  even  tempted  to  add,  as  the 
poet  does, 

“  Enough  ;  no  more  . 

’Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before.  ” 

Of  course  there  was  a  general  house-clearing 
here  on  December  2 2d.  Many  of  the  boys  left 
before  dinner,  but  a  good  number  remained  for  the 
12.30  train,  and  there  was  a  magnificent  reunion  in 
the  Grand  Central  Station.  According  to  good  old 
Fordham  custom  they  made  the  old  place  ring 
with  their  cheers,  and  as  Christmas  comes  but  once 
a  year,  the  public  bore  the  noise  good-naturedly, 
and  smiled  pleasantly  as  they  looked  at  the  happy 
faces  of  the  students  and  listened  to  the  unearthly 
din  their  young  throats  were  creating. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Gallagher,  S.J., 
one  of  our  former  prefects,  has  finally  recovered 
from  a  serious  illness. 

Mr.  James  McLaughlin,  of  the  Senior  Division, 
will  no  longer  drill  Company  F.  (Minims).  He  has 
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left  college  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  busi¬ 
ness.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  Mr.  McLaughlin,  as 
both  he  and  Mr.  Dillon,  the  drill-master  of  Company 
E,  took  great  interest  in  advancing  us  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practice  of  mititary  tactics. 

A  taste  for  good  literature  has  been  lately  noticed 
in  the  students  of  the  Hall.  The  reading  room  is 
now  much  patronized,  and  “  good  books  ”  are  seen 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  older  boys  even  during 
the  hours  of  recreation. 

The  carpenter  has  been  ordered  to  destroy  the 
porch  at  the  rear  of  our  building  and  erect  a  new 
one.  Our  poet  laureate,  Master  Whitney  Eckert, 
has  written  a  valedictory  which  our  musician, 
Beverly  F.  McLaughlin,  will  put  to  music. 

On  December  ist,  we  played  a  game  of  football 
with  a  strong  team  from  the  city,  and  defeated  them 
by  a  score  of  4  to  o.  C.  Murn  and  H.  Thompson 
are  responsible  for  the  victory.  The  former  by  his 
clever  playing  made  the  only  touchdown  of  the 
game.  The  latter,  by  a  bold  twenty-five  yard  dash, 
and  a  fine  tackle,  prevented  our  opponents  from 
scoring. 

The  game  of  basket-ball  seemed  to  be  in  great 
favor  when  it  was  first  introduced,  but  is  not  being 
played  at  all  at  present.  Can  it  be  that  our  “  fat 
boys  ”  thought  it  “too  much  like*  work  ”  ? 

“Where  did  you  get  that  gitn?”  “Be  quiet, 
sir  !  Don’t  speak  to  boys  on  tours." 


THE  OLD  BOYS. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


WE  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  indictment  against  Dr.  James  N.  But¬ 
ler,  ’84,  for  permitting  the  autopsy  on  the 
body  of  the  late  Colonel  Roberts,  has  been  dismissed 
by  the  December  Grand  Jury.  This  action  was 
confidently  expected  by  those  familiar  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  The  evidence  of  malice  in 
the  prosecution  must  have  been  palpable  even  to 
those  unprejudiced  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
doctor’s  character.  Those  who  know  his  integrity 
and  uprightness,  it  is  safe  to  say,  never  wavered  in 
their  conviction  of  his  entire  innocence  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  To  these  the  announcement  of  his  vindication 
will  be  welcome  news. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Lennon,  ’91,  who  has  been  so¬ 
journing  in  Southern  Europe  for  several  years  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  is  preparing  to  return.  His 
few  years  of  travel  and  rest  have  much  improved 
him.  He  is  expected  home  about  Easter. 

Dr.  James  S.  Geary  was  seen  on  Christmas  day, 
looking  remarkably  well  after  his  long  and  severe 
illness.  He  expected  to  be  able  to  go  out  that  day 
for  the  first  time.  The  rumor  as  to  his  appointment 
as  deputy  coroner  for  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  has 
been  confirmed,  and  the  appointment  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  new  borough  government  is  inaugu¬ 
rated. 

Not  many  of  the  alumni  responded  to  the  in  vita- 
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tion  to  attend  the  exhibition  game  of  billiards- op; 
December  15th.  This,  however,  was  hardly  an  op* 
casion  for  surprise,  as  the  day,  Wednesday,  was  in-j 
convenient  for  most  men  of  affairs.  Of  those  who 
attended  we  recognized  Rev.  James  Moran,  ’50; 
Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84 ;  Rev.  P.  J.  Bennon,  and 
Messrs.  Donovan,  Shea,  Crosas,  Murphy  and  Mul- 
holland,  of  last  year’s  class.  Mr.  Donovan,  who 
visited  us  several  times  last  month,  is  now  residing 
in  New  York,  where  he  is  studying  law. 

Others  of  our  graduates  who  called  last  month 
were:  Mr.  Treacy,  ’69,  and  Fr.  Rennon,  ’91,  who 
were  present  at  Father  Flynn’s  funeral ;  Rev. 
Thomas  P.  Halpin,  ’86 ;  Mr.  John  J.  Runny,  S.J., 
and  Mr.  Martin  Dyer,  who  were  present  at  the  Glee 
Club  concert,  and  Messrs.  Maurice  Doran,  ’95,  and 
William  H.  Fleming. 

Despite  the  heavy  storm  on  the  morning  after 
Christmas,  the  December  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Sodality  was  well  attended.  Among  those  present 
were  several  who  had  not  previously  signified  their 
intention  of  joining.  Practically  the  only  business 
transacted  was  the  announcement  of  appointments 
to  the  various  offices  not  included  in  the  election  at 
the  previous  meeting.  The  newly  appointed  officers 
are:  Jos.  J.  Marrin,  President;  Dr.  Jos.  Dunne  and 
T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  Assistants ;  Ramsay  Peugnet, 
Secretary ;  Joseph  Berry,  Treasurer ;  J.  Fairfax 
McRaughlin,  John  Dunne  and  Edward  Reynaud, 
Consulters  ;  Paulding  Brant,  Sacristan;  J.  M.  Mc- 
Neilly  and  W.  E.  Howley,  Rectors  ;  Daniel  Kier- 
nan,  George  Grainger  and  Joseph  Shea,  Cantores. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR. 
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Roll  of  Honor. 


FIRST  TESTIMONIALS  for  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember  were  awarded  in  the  different  classes 
as  follows : 

In  the  Junior  class,  to  Paul  Dolan,  Henry  Smith, 
Jos.  Tobin,  Henry  McLaughlin,  Peter  Kelly,  Henry 
Curtin,  Arthur  Higney. 

In  Sophomore,  to  Jno.  O’Brien,  Henry  Downes, 
Laurence  Dervin,  Jas.  Kilroe,  Michael  Larkin,  Jas. 
O’Neill. 

In  Freshman,  to  Chas.  King,  Thos.  McCormick, 
David  Donovan,  Jos.  Sinnott,  Richard  Harrington. 

In  ist  Academic,  to  Dennis  Haggerty,  Selden 
McLaughlin,  Edw.  Mitchell,  Laurence  Clancy,  Jno. 
O’Brien. 

In  2d  Academic,  to  Wm.  Murphy,  Wm.  Cinillo, 
Elias  Lopez,  Whitney  Eckert. 

In  3d  Academic,  to  Chas.  Mum,  Wm.  Hinchliffe, 
Thos.  Keirnan,  Geo.  Smith,  John  McLaughlin, 
Edw.  O’Brien,  Wm.  Waters,  Jas.  McLaughlin, 
Henry  Ruhl,  Theodore  Lindon. 

In  Special  Latin,  to  Arthur  Kane,  Thos.  Mac- 
manus,  Sigmund  Spiehler,  Edw.  Baxter,  Chas. 
Tierney,  Edw.  Magee,  Louis  Ebling,  Jas.  McCor¬ 
mick. 

In  Advanced  English,  to  Jas.  McLaughlin,  Chas. 
Wade,  Carlton  Dunlevy. 

In  ist  English,  to  Peter  Armstrong,  Leo  Ruhl. 
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THE  nature  and  the  reason  of  our  Holy  Father’s 
imprisonment  in  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican 
is  presented  to  us  in  a  clear  argumentative 
manner,  in  the  November  20th  issue  of  the  Literary 
Digest.  Regarding  the  almost  universal  ignorance 
of  the  Pope’s  true  situation,  the  correspondent  says: 

“  Mark  Twain,  or  somebody  like  to  him,  has  told 
us  of  a  captive  who  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  natural  life,  and  who,  one 
day,  had  the  happy  thought  of  opening  the  window 
and  getting  out.  To  those  who  have  nothing  pon¬ 
tifical,  or  regal,  or  grand,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in 
their  intellectual  makeup,  it  has  always  seemed  that 
the  Pope  was  in  that  plight.” 

Commenting  still  further  upon  the  insults  offered 
to  the  remains  of  that  illustrious  pontiff  Pius  IX., 
upon  the  passage  of  the  funeral  cortege  through  the 
city,  the  writer  justly  concludes  that  if  the  honor 
and  respect  which  surround  the  dead  could  not  con¬ 
found  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  the  passage  of  a 
living  pontiff  through  the  city  could  not  be  effected 
without  insult,  and  might  even  be  attended  with 
physical  violence. 

The  whole  state  of  the  case  is  so  clearly  presented 
in  its  closing  sentence  that  we  quote  it  below: 

“  His  soldiers  must  not  appear  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  yet  he  could  not  go  to  his  suburban  villa 
without  guards.  Accepting  the  guards  offered  him 
by  his  guests  in  the  Quirinal,  he  would  have  either 
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to  accept  them  under  protest  or  without  protest. 
If  without  protest,  then  without  dignity  or  noble¬ 
ness  of  soul.  If  under  protest,  then  with  exposure 
to  indignity.  This  is  the  papal  dilemma,  so  forcible 
and  so  inevitable  in  its  action  that  the  Popes  have 
preferied  twenty-seven  years  of  privation  of  air  to 
its  acceptance.” 

“  Socrates  on  the  Links”  in  the  December  num¬ 
ber  of  Short  Stories  was  to  us  the  most  amusing 
among  an  unusually  large  number  of  amusing  con¬ 
tributions.  “  My  Antique  Chair  ”  relates,  in  a  very 
interesting  way,  the  reveries  which  came  o’er  the 
relic-hunter,  as  he  sat  in  solitary  musing  before  the 
glowing  hearth,  while  “  The  Lamparagua  ”  will 
amply  satisfy  the  lovers  of  the  weird. 

The  greater  part  of  the  December  number  of 
Werner's  Magazine  is  devoted  to  the  biography 
and  writings  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  George  Eliot. 
One  of  her  finest  and  most  characteristic  poems, 
“  How  Lisa  Loved  the  King,”  is  printed  in  full, 
and  in  the  papers  which  follow  is  considered  in 
a  critical  manner.  One  of  these  papers,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  envoi  of  the  poem,  says :  “  It  is  an 
epitome  of  her  two  most  apparent  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  characteristics,  her  conscientiousness  and  her 
sympathy ;  in  this  instance  her  appreciative  sym¬ 
pathy. 

‘  Reader,  this  story  pleased  me  long  ago 
In  the  bright  pages  of  Boccaccio, 

And  where  the  author  of  a  good  we  know, 

Let  us  not  fail  to  pay  the  grateful  thanks  we  owe.  ’  ” 

The  November  “Football  Number”  of  The  Col¬ 
lege  Student  is  deserving  our  highest  commenda- 
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tion.  It  contains  matter  interesting  not  only  to 
the  students  of  its  own  college,  but  to  every  admirer 
of  the  manly  game.  As  the  editor  very  justly 
remarks,  the  fact  that  no  deaths  have  occurred  at 
colleges  where  the  players  are  systematically  trained 
“constitutes  a  very  strong  argument  for  football, 
showing  that,  under  proper  conditions,  it  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  its  detractors  have  claimed.” 

A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana 
is  gracefully  offered  to  the  readers  of  the  November 
De  La  Salle.  The  writer  presents,  with  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  a  true  historian,  the  apparent  contra¬ 
dictions  in  the  character  of  the  man,  who,  though 
“  totally  ignorant  of  political  virtue  and  ever  turn¬ 
ing  as  a  weather-cock  towards  the  successful  party, 
affords  us  an  example  of  a  private  life  '•sans  penr 
et  sans  reproche.''  ”  In  saying  that  the  moral  stand¬ 
ing  of  his  paper  was  so  lofty  that  “  no  youth  or 
maiden  was  ever  led  astray  by  its  means,”  the 
writer  has  given  to  Mr.  Dana  the  highest  meed  ot 
praise  an  editor  could  receive. 

After  our  talk  about  “  The  Old  Dominion  State  ” 
with  the  contributor  to  the  November  Agnetian 
Monthly,  we  feel  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
history  of  the  “  Cockade  City,”  with  its  numerous 
industries,  and  its  seats  of  learning.  However,  we 
would  hear  more  about  the  situation  of  its  points  of 
interest — the  various  “  sights  ”  to  be  seen,  and  the 
traditions  which  cluster  among  them — ere  we  should 
presume  to  venture  forth  unaccompanied  by  our 
guide.  We  must  confess  that  we,  too,  have  ever 
felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  generous,  noble,  and 
brave  people  of  the  South,  whose  heroic  struggle  has 
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compelled  the  admiration  of  the  world,  whose  forti¬ 
tude  in  defeat  has  been  even  more  splendid  than 
their  valor  in  war. 

If  the  youth  who  has  charge  of  the  exchange  col¬ 
umn  of  the  Dial  is  unconscious  of  his  inability  to 
criticise  a  book,  some  of  his  friends  ought  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  exposing  himself  to  public  censure. 
His  remarks  on  the  little  poem,  “  The  Worst  Boy 
in  the  School,”  were  as  offensive  as  they  were  un¬ 
true.  We  invite  him  to  make  good  his  assertions, 
if  he  can,  and  tear  the  poem  to  pieces.  The  work 
may  do  him  some  good;  it  can  do  the  book  no 
harm. 

We  welcome  to  our  sanctum  The  Triangle , 
which  comes  to  us  from  New  York  University. 


John  W.  Corbett,  ’98 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 


“  The  Madcap  Set  at  St.  Anne's."  By  Marion  J.  Bru- 
nowe.  Benziger  Bros. 

This  is  a  story  by  a  rising  young  Catholic  author,  who 
bids  fair  to  produce  sterling  works  of  fiction  later  on. 
This  tale  of  school  girls  and  school  life  is  told  with  a 
graphic  pen,  and  sustains  interest  from  beginning  to  end. 

“ The  Three  Little  Rings"  and  “ Master  Fridolin." 

Two  pretty  little  Christmas  tales  written  by  Emmy 
Giehrl  and  published  by  Benziger  Bros. 
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The  Old  Reliable  Remedy 


USED  INTERNALLY  AND  EXTERNALLY. 

BEWARE  OF  B IVB STATIONS ! 


Established  1818 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


BROOKS  BROS. 

Broadway,  Cor.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE 


The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the 
cut,  manufacture  and  novelty  of  pattern  in 
our  Men’s  Ready-made  Garments  is 
also  extended  to  our  clothing'  for  Boys 
and  Children  and  guarantees  exclusive 
styles;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity 
for  low  prices  has  not  been  overlooked. 
For  the  present  season  the  Boys’  and 
Children’s  stock  includes  among  other 
garments  a  generous  assortment  of  Plaited 
Blouse  and  Knickerbocker  Suits,  made  of 
Scotch  and  other  rough  and  fancy  materials, 
suitable  for  school  and  country  wear 


1022 

Tremont  Ave. 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR 


American  Biscuit  ana 
manufacturing  go. 


F.  DEACON 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

JEWELER  AND 

DIAMOND  SETTER 

No.  IS  Maiden  Larte 

Near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Grocers 

No  181  West  Street 

James  Olwell 

Joseph  F.  Cakrioan  New  York 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin 


The  Bicycle  Tires  now  manufac° 
tured  by  us  are  known  as 

..Newton  Tires.. 
Single  and  Double  Tube 

Easy  Riding  and  Serviceable 


THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS 

newton  upper  FALLS,  MASS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  =  =  =  103  Reade  Street 
LONDON  AGENCY  ■=  -  =  7  Hatton  Garden 


REPAIR  DEPOTS 
403  Reade  Street,  New  York 
830  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 
60  Washington  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Midland  Cycle  and  Supply  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


VICTOR  DAGENAIS 
French  and  American  Ice  Cream  and  Fine 
French  Confectionery 


1870  GbirO  avenue 

1958  Gbtrb  avenue 


N.  Y. 


Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to 


ESTABLISHED  1851 

EinER  &  AMEND 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


205,  207,  209  and  211  THIRD  AVENUE 

Corner  of  18th  Street  new  york 


Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware.  Ro3’al 
Berlin  and  Meissen  Porcelain;  Purest  Ham¬ 
mered  Platinum  ;  Balances  and  Weights  : 
Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological 
Apparatus  ;  Chemically  Pure  Acids, 
and  Assay  Goods. 


CARPETS 


Buy  Reliable  Goods  Direct  from 
the  Manufacturers  and  Save 
all  Middle  Profits 

John  &  James  Dobson 

E.  14TH  STREET 

Cor.  5th  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions 

STINER&  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

Oyster?  *  and  *  Clangs 

Pickled  or  Plain 

357,  358  aud  359  WASHINGTON  FISH  MARKET 

NEW  YORK 

ADAMS  &  CO. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Burnishing-,  Sweaters, 
Cardigans,  Lounging  Coat  Btc. 

6TH  AVENUE 

Bet.  21st  and  22d  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 

MORAN  BOTTLING  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Bottlers  of 

C&rboosvtesI  -  Beverage? 

U9  East  124th  Street 


CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT  ?  For  a 
prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
MUNN  «fc  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  vears’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  A  Handbook  of  In¬ 
formation  concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  noticeinthe  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 

'  -  - -  ies  sent  free. 

1  a  year.  Single 

■ ...  ,  - - —  . - - - -  contains  beau¬ 

tiful  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
nnd  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  &  CO.,  New  York,  361  Uroiidway. 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


OUR  STOCK  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BAY  STATE 
Mandolins,  Guitars,  Banjos 
Withers,  Flutes  and  Clarinets 

!s  one  of  the  Most  Extensive  in  the  Country 
CATALOGUES  FREE 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co. 

867  BROADWAY  (18th  ST.) 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


THB  WARNOCK 
UNIFORM  COMPANY^, 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Shoulder- 
Straps  and  Equipments.... 

19  and  21  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Church  E.  Gates  &  Co. 

LUMBER  and  TIMBER 

Yards  :  138th  St.  and  4th  Ave.  Bedford  Park 

Telephone  :  733  Harlem  4  Tremont 

NEW  YORK 

J.  &  M.  HAFFBN 
Letter  =  Beer  -  Brewer? 

632=644  East  152d  Street 

Bet.  3d  and  Cortland  Aves.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  71  Melrose 


813  Broadway 
New  York 


Photographic  stuaio  of  Ett 


«  «  e 


Our  New-Finish  Carbonate 
Cabinets,  per  dozen 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Clubs,  Families,  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

Clubs  of  Ten  Members,  $20.00 

Free-hand  Pastels  and  Crayons  a  Specialty. 

Wigs  and  flaking  Up 

Are  furnished  the  Principal 
Dramatic  and  Operatic  Societies  by 

^>>Gluth,  Coyle  &  Deutschmann 

20  W.  27th  St.,  New  York 


Bronx  Borough  Cycle  Repair  Shop 

Bicycles  Sold ,  Rented ,  Repaired  and  Stored. 
Dealer  in  Cycle  Sundries ,  Electrical  Bell 
Hanger  and.  Locksmith.  Edged  Tools  of 
all  kinds  sharpened.  Skates  sharpened. 
GEORGE  DONNELLY \  Prop. 

Junction  Highbridge  and  Kingsbridge  Roads , 

O — - Fordham ,  N.  V. 

M.  Kelly  J.  J.  Power 

231  Washington  St.  Tel.  Call  4016  Cortlandt  St. 

KEULY  &  POWER 
Commission  Dealers 
in  Fruit  and  Produce 

No.  141  West  St.,  New  York 


Telephone  Connection  Established  i8j6 

BYRNES  &  BRADY 

LICENSED  SANITARY  PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Qas  Fitters 

445  7th  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

All  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to. 

JOHN  H.  DOHERTY 
Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

Main  Office,  484  Willis  Ave. 

Near  147th  St. 

Branch,  606  East  138th  St.,  near  Alex.  Ave. 

Telephone ,  27  Melrose 

X.  STOUTBNBOROUGH 

flanufacturer  of 

Rouse  furnishing  goods ««« 
Rotel  and  Steamship  Supplies 

Nos.  270  and  272  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


M.  J.  BIGGANE 

Dealer  in 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry 

Game  in  its  Season 

347*  348  and  417  Washington  Market 

New  York 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk,  near  West  Street 

ELDRED  &  HALEY 

Wholesale  Commission 

FISH  DEALERS 

No.  9  Fulton  Market 

C.  H.  ELDRED  NEW  YORK  IRVIN  HALEY 

HcPARTLAND  & 
O’FLAHERTY  .  . 

EIGHTH  AVENUE  Bet.  40th  and  41st  Sts. 

Or^  and 
FancxJ  Goods 

House  Furnishing  and  Upholstery . 

Dressmaking  one  of  our  Specialties. 

James  S.  Barron  Wm.  H.  Barron 

JAMES  S.  BARRON  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

Rope,  Cord,  Twine,  Wicking,  Brooms, 

Brushes,  Etc.,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware 

41  CHAMBERS  ST.  and  2  HUDSON  ST.,  New  York 

P.  O.  Box  22  "6 

Representative  of  High-Class  Artists 

JOSEPH  F.  VION 

VAUDEVILLE  AGENT 

42  West  30th  Street,  Corner  Broadway 

Special  attention  to  Clubs,  Private 
Entertainments,  Etc. 

ISO 1  1897 

Boylan  Mfg.  Company 

Limited 

MILITARY 

CLOTHIERS 

34  HOWARD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Contractors  for  the  States  of  New  York  and  Conn. 
Also,  flakers  of  the  St.  John's  College  Uniforms. 


1841 


ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE 


1897 


Fordbart),  New  Yorb 

- - On  Harlem  Railroad,  bet.  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 


JESUIT  FATHERS 


UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE,  ACADEMIC 
..AND.. 

PREPARATORY  CLASSES  :  :  :  : 
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WINTER. 


Now  rules  the  chilling  spirit  of  the  north, 

The  wind  that  blasts  the  flowers, 

And  drives  the  lovely  hues  of  nature  forth 
To  wait  the  summer  hours — 

The  summer  hours  that  flit  away 
From  winter’s  cruel  sway. 

The  biting  blast  makes  his  resistless  way 
From  out  the  realms  of  snow, 

Shrieking  the  wild  and  incoherent  lay 
That  bodeth  want  and  woe. 

That  song  the  wretched  beggar  hears, 

And  yields  to  direst  fears. 

Sweet  nature’s  self  doth  tremble  at  his  might, 

And  fears  his  icy  grasp  ; 

She  puts  her  youngest,  tenderest  babes  from  sight, 
To  shield  them  from  his  clasp  ; 

She  will  not  let  them  forth  again 
Whilst  he  abides  with  men. 


Keats,  ’00. 
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“JIMMY’’  KEENAN. 

DURING  my  first  year  at  college  I  had  as  room¬ 
mate  a  fellow  named  Frank  Turner,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New  York,  and  as  we  were  both  in 
the  same  class  we  naturally  read  our  lessons  to¬ 
gether. 

One  evening  as  we  were  sitting  side  by  side  study¬ 
ing  Vergil,  Frank  threw  down  his  book  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  disgust. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?”  I  asked,  in  sur¬ 
prise.  “  Listen,”  he  returned.  Thereupon  he  read 
from  the  text :  “  The  gods  have  given  a  frank 

open  countenance  to  be  the  index  of  an  honest  soul 
within.  He  who  is  thus  characterized  can  tell  no 
untruth — no,  nor  think  any.”  “  This,”  said  Frank, 
contemptuously,  “  is  utter  ‘  rot.’” 

“  Well,  let’s  hear  your  reason,”  I  insisted.  “  ‘  Not 
by  words,  but  by  arguments,  shall  you  be  convinced,’ 
says  the  old  stoic.  Let’s  have  your  argument.” 

“  My  argument,”  said  Frank  “  is  something  of  a 
story,  but  if  you  wish  to  hear  it,  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  tell  you.” 

“  Proceed,”  I  answered,  as  I  tilted  my  chair  and 
settled  myself  comfortably  against  the  table. 

“Well,”  began  Frank,  “as  I  told  you  before,  I 
was  at  the  River  Dale  Academy  up  the  Hudson 
previous  to  coming  here.  It  was  my  last  year  there 
and  I  worked  quite  hard  for  examination  in  June, 
wishing  to  stand  as  well  as  I  could  in  my  class.  As 
a  conseqi:ence,  on  returning  home  I  utterly  col- 


lapsed.  My  physician  said  that  I  must  go  to  some 
country  place  and  take  perfect  rest  for  at  least  a 
month.  While  looking  about  for  an  ideal  spot  I 
received  the  following  letter — 

“  ‘  Horn’s  Bleak,  Vt., 

June  28,  1895. 

Dear  Cousin  Frank  : — We  have  just  now  heard 
of  your  sickness  through  your  father  :  why  don’t 
you  come  to  old  Vermont  and  recuperate  ?  Here 
you  will  have  all  the  fresh  air  you  need,  and  perfect 
quiet,  too.  So,  dear  fellow,  just  pack  up  and  come 
along.  We  shall  all  be  delighted  to  see  you ;  so 
good-by  till  I  see  you  at  the  “  Bleak.” 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

AnsE.’ 

“Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  breeziness  of 
cousin  Anse’s  letter,  I  decided  that  Horn’s  Bleak 
was  just  the  place  for  me.  Accordingly,  I  packed 
a  trunk  and  started. 

“  Well,  the  trip  up  through  Vermont  was  pleas¬ 
ant  enough  on  the  whole ;  the  green  fields  looked 
quite  refreshing  after  leaving  the  hot,  dusty  city.  I 
lay  back  in  my  seat  by  the  open  window  and  fairly 
drank  in  the  fresh  air  with  the  aroma  of  the  new 
mown  hay  curing  on  the  hills. 

“  But  there  was  a  baby  in  our  coach  on  whom 
the  aroma  from  the  fields  had  no  soothing  effect ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  irritate  him. 

“Accustomed  as  I  was  to  college  yells  and  slo¬ 
gans,  I  must  confess  that  for  an  infant  of  its  size, 
the  child  had  a  most  wonderfully  developed  pair  of 
lungs.  He  seemed  to  me — of  course  it  was  im¬ 
agination — to  be  trying  to  grasp  the  musical  scale. 
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“  He  would  send  his  voice  with  remarkable  ease 
up  to  high  C,  and  then  downwards  again,  finally 
stopping  in  a  long  drawn-out  quaver  at  the  lower 
notes. 

“  The  passengers  were  becoming  restless,  and  a 
number  left  in  quick  succession  for  the  smoking- 
coach  ahead.  I,  too,  was  beginning  to  think  what 
a  quieting  effect  a  fragrant  Havana  would  have  on 
my  nerves,  when  the  current  of  my  thoughts  was 
changed  in  this  wise. 

“  A  young  fellow  of  about  twenty  years  came 
strolling  up  the  aisle,  and,  with  a  half  whisper  and 
smile  to  the  mother,  took  the  crying  child  in  his 
arms,  and  began  soothing  him  by  walking  up  and 
down. 

“  There  was  nothing  particularly  striking  about 
the  young  man’s  expression,  save  that  he  wore  a 
frank,  open  countenance;  but  what  impressed  me 
strangely  was  his  hair — it  was  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow.  And  in  his  eyes  there  was  an  indescribable 
something  which  made  me  say  to  myself  at  once 
that  he  had  seen  deep  trouble  in  his  life. 

“  The  child  didn’t  fall  to  sleep  at  once,  as  babies 
in  story  books  under  similar  circumstances  invari- 
bly  do  ;  but  at  length  he  did  become  quiet,  and  with 
an  audible  ‘  thank  Heaven,’  the  good  Samaritan 
placed  him  in  his  mother’s  arms.  Then  he  went  to 
the  smoking  coach  ahead. 

“  I  reflected  on  the  foregoing  incident  some  time. 
A  fellow  who  will  face  a  crying  child  like  that  must 
have  a  deal  of  moral  courage. 

“  Then  how  strange  it  was  that  his  hair  should 
be  so  white,  and  he  so  young  !  Perhaps  he  is  a  man 
with  a  terrible  past,  like  the  heroes  of  some  popular 
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novels,  I  thought.  How  be  it,  the  result  of  my 
ruminations  in  the  matter  was,  that  I  decided  to 
scrape  his  acquaintance  some  way  or  other. 

“  With  this  intention  in  mind  I  went  into  the 
car  ahead  and  looked  about  for  him.  He  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  center  of  an  admiring  crowd,  who  were 
listening  with  breathless  eagerness  to  a  story  he  was 
narrating. 

“  Pretty  soon  I  saw  one  corpulent  fellow  nudge 
another,  and  say  in  an  undertone :  ‘  I’m  blest,  it 
those  tales  aren’t  original.’ 

“‘Surely,’  said  I,  ‘my  Samaritan  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fellow.  He  has  originality  as  well  as  moral 
courage.’ 

“  His  stories,  let  me  remark,  were  very  interest¬ 
ing,  indeed.  They  all  in  one  way  or  another  were 
incidents  of  the  railroad.  It  seemed,  he  was  a 
telegraph  operator  on  special  duty,  one  sent  from 
station  to  station  as  the  occasion  required.  As  I 
listened  I  felt  that  he  himself  was  the  hero  of  his 
tales,  although  he  did  not  say  so. 

“  All  this  time  the  train  had  been  rapidly  draw¬ 
ing  near  Horn’s  Bleak,  and  now  the  ‘  trainsman  ’ 
entered  and  called  out  the  name  of  the  station. 

“  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  the  Samaritan  arose 
and  said  :  ‘  I’m  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  I  shall  have 
to  leave  you.  I’m  on  duty  at  the  Bleak  for  the 
next  two  weeks  at  least.  Should  any  of  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  come  back  on  this  road  just  drop  in  to  see 
me.’  And  with  a  laugh  he  left  the  train.  I  took 
my  grip  and  followed. 

“  ‘  I  shall  certainly  cultivate  his  acquaintance 
here  at  least,’  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  stepped  from 
the  car.  And  truly,  judging  from  the  aspect  of 
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the  country  about  here,  I  shall  need  some  one  to 
talk  to.  For  save  the  depot  master  and  Cousin 
Anse’s  bulky  form,  which  was  rapidly  approaching, 
I  couldn’t  see  a  soul. 

“  The  following  morning,  feeling  much  refreshed 
after  a  night’s  good  sleep,  I  resolved  to  take  a  walk 
down  to  the  depot  and  see  how  the  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor  was  doing  in  his  new  place. 

“  I  found  him,  as  on  the  day  before,  surrounded 
with  a  crowd,  this  time  of  railroad  men,  who  were 
shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand. 

“  Just  then  a  train  arrived,  and  I  heard  one  hand 
on  the  platform  yell  out  to  another  seated  on  the 
brake-handle  of  a  freight  car  :  ‘  Say,  Tom,  you 
can’t  guess  who  has  been  sent  up  here  in  Scragg’s 
place  ?  ’  ‘  Who  ?  ’  asked  Tom,  from  his  moving 

seat.  ‘  No  less  a  person  than  Jimmy  Keenan,’  was 
the  reply. 

“  This  bit  of  news  affected  Tom  rather  strangely. 
He  gave  a  terrific  ‘  whoop,’  and  scrambling  down, 
rushed  like  a  half-back  into  the  center  of  the  crowd 
and  seized  the  operator  by  both  hands. 

“  ‘'So  Jimmy  Keenan  is  his  name,’  thought  I. 
‘  And  he  seems  to  be  something  of  a  personage 
about  here,  too.  Well,  I  may  as  well  join  his  ad¬ 
mirers.’ 

“  He  saw  me  coming,  and,  recognizing  me  with 
a  nod,  said  :  ‘  Oh,  yes  ;  came  in  on  “  six  ”  yester¬ 
day,  didn’t  you?  Next  seat  but  one  from  crying 
baby,  yes  ?  Came  into  “  smoker  ”  three  miles  below 
Craggsville,  yes  ?  sat  in  edge  of  seat  next  to  portly 
fellow,  while  I  was  talking,  yes?’  To  all  these 
curious  questions  I  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
thinking  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Keenan  must 
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be  a  character  after  Sherlock  Holmes’  own  heart. 
Indeed,  I  almost  expected  to  hear  him  tell  me  that 
the  cigar  I  smoked  yesterday  contained  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  nicotine.  But  he  took  no  further 
notice  of  me,  so  I  walked  slowly  home  again. 

“Well,  as  I  had  lots  of  spare  moments  on  my 
hands,  it  became  my  custom  after  a  while  to  spend 
many  of  my  leisure  hours  at  the  depot  with  Keenan. 

“As  1  had  expected,  he  proved  a  most  interesting 
companion.  He  was  a  fine  talker,  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  one  in  his  position,  was  very  extensive. 
He  knew  more  by  far  than  I  about  mythology  and 
astronomy  and  such  sciences,  and  in  the  classics, 
so  far  as  extraneous  matter  went,  he  was  easily  my 
superior.  His  conversation,  too,  fairly  teemed  with 
classical  allusions. 

“As  we  were  seated  in  the  office  one  day,  he  hap¬ 
pened,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  mention 
something  about  the  ‘  horse-hair-crested  Ulysses.’ 
This  gave  me  the  opportunity  I  had  long  been 
waiting  for. 

“‘Jimmy,’  I  blurted  out,  ‘how  happens  it  that 
your  hair  is  so  white?  You  are  so  young,  you 
know,’  I  added  apologetically. 

“  Without  a  word  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
began  to  pace  the  floor.  After  a  while  he  closed 
the  door  and  locked  it,  and  pulled  down  the  win¬ 
dow  shades.  His  next  move  was  to  come  near  me 
and  place  both  hands  on  my  shoulders. 

“  I  began  to  be  somewhat  alarmed  at  his  actions, 
and  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  man  was  insane. 
When  he  spoke,  however,  I  became  reassured. 

“  ‘  Frank,’  he  said,  ‘  you  ask  me  why  my  hair  is 
white.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  but  it  is  a  secret  I  had 
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thought  to  keep  always  locked  in  my  heart. 
Should  I  tell  it  to  any  of  these  uneducated  people, 
I  should  only  be  laughed  at  for  my  pains.  But  to 
you  I  feel  sure  I  may  safely  intrust  my  story, knowing 
that  you  will  never  reveal  it.  When  I  have  finished 
you  may  think  me  a  fool,  but  I  care  not.  My  heart 
will  be  eased  of  a  terrible,  oppressive  burden.’ 

“  Then  he  drew  the  window  shades  down  a  bit 
more,  and  began  : 

“  ‘Three  years  ago  this  coming  September,  when 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  I  was  an  operator  in  a  town  far¬ 
ther  down  the  line  which  has  the  somewhat  euphon¬ 
ious  name  of  Cradle  Creek. 

“  ‘  The  town  itself,  like  all  country  towns,  was 
very  dull ;  so  after  I  had  locked  up  the  station  for 
the  night,  there  was  no  place  to  seek  except  my 
bed.  However,  as  the  summer  came  on,  I  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  go  bathing  every  fine  evening,  after 
the  departure  of  the  last  train. 

“  ‘The  bathing  place  was  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  depot,  and  the  path  thither  led  through  a  di¬ 
lapidated  graveyard  no  longer  in  use.  About  half¬ 
way  down  the  path,  and  lying  just  a  little  back, 
was  a  tomb  of  remarkable  size  for  such  a  country 
graveyard.  In  fact,  it  seemed  utterly  out  of  place 
beside  the  more  modest  stones  of  marble. 

“  ‘  Moved  by  curiosity,  I  inquired  ofia  young  com¬ 
panion  who  invariably  accompanied  me,  whose 
tomb  it  was  and  how  it  came  to  be  placed  there. 
He  said  it  was  built  by  a  man  named  Griffin,  who 
used  to  live  in  Cradle  Creek  and  had  died  by  his 
own  hand. 

“‘“And  now,  they  say,”’  added  my  informant, 
‘  “  that  his  tomb  is  haunted.”  ’, 
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“  ‘Of  course,  Frank, I  knew  what  the  end  of  this 
would  be.  In  your  country  town  there  is  always  at 
least  one  spot  that  is  in  some  way  or  other  haunted, 
as  they  say. 

I  asked  the  fellow,  who  rejoiced  in  the  soubri¬ 
quet  of  “  Stub,”  if  he  had  ever  seen  the  “  haunt  ” 
about.  He  solemnly  assured  me  that  he  had  “  just 
once,”  but  since  that  eventful  occasion  he  had  never 
ventured  around  the  tomb  in  those  dread  hours  in 
which  ghosts  are  said  to  walk. 

““‘See  here,  Stub,”1  said  I  to  him  one  night, 
‘“I’m  going  to  prove  to  you  that  all  this  ghost 
business  is  a  myth,  pure  and  simple.  You  come 
with  me  tomorrow  night  and  we’ll  watch  till  the 
wee  small  hours,  right  at  this  tomb.”  ’ 

“‘But  Stub  “  guessed  he  couldn’t  go.”  No  watch¬ 
ing  around  Griffin’s  tomb  for  him.  However, By  dint 
of  much  persuasion,  coupled  with  the  promise  that 
he  might  take  my  rifle  for  a  week,  I  prevailed  on 
him  to  come. 

“  ‘  The  following  night  then  we  took  our  watch 
by  the  tomb.  Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  happened 
save  this — and  when  I  have  finished  telling  what 
took  place  judge  for  yourself  if  it  was  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary. 

“  ‘  As  you  may  imagine,  the  time  went  by  very 
slowly  indeed,  and  in  my  impatience  I  was  con¬ 
tinually  looking  at  my  watch.  When  I  had  con¬ 
sulted  it  for  the  twentieth  time,  it  marked  twelve 
o’clock. 

“  ‘  “  Isn’t  it  about  time  for  your  ghost  ?”  ’  I  said 
to  Stub.  His  answer,  if  he  made  any,  was  drowned 
by  the  crash  of  the  heavy  door  of  the  tomb,  which 
shut  tightly. 
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“  ‘  With  a  fearful  yell  Stub  fled  off  through  the 
woods  like  a  stricken  deer,  and  left  me  alone.  I 
tried  to  open  the  door  again,  but  in  vain.  I  could 
not  move  it  an  inch:  though  an  hour  or  so  before 
it  swung  back  and  forth  with  ease.  “  The  wind 
has  wedged  it  tight,”  said  I. 

“  ‘  Nevertheless  I  walked  home  soon  after  some¬ 
what  mystified. 

“  ‘  The  next  night  I  resolved  to  watch  again. 
Recollect  I  didn’t  believe  in  spooks  any  more  than 
you  do,  only  I  wanted  to  learn  by  what  agency  that 
door  had  been  closed. 

“  ‘  This  time  I  took  along  with  me  my  boarding- 
master’s  large  shepherd  dog,  which  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  afraid  of  nothing  that  walked 
the  earth,  man  or  beast.  At  all  events  he  could 
not  serve  me  worse  than  Stub  had  done  the  night 
before. 

“  ‘  About  ten  o’clock  I  went  to  the  graveyard  and 
took  up  my  watch  as  before.  To  my  surprise  I 
found  the  door  open;  from  this  I  concluded  some¬ 
body  had  been  there  during  the  day.  As  the  wind 
was  blowing  rather  freely,  I  decided  to  get  within 
the  tomb  and  pass  the  time  reading  a  book  I  had 
brought  along  for  the  purpose.  I  placed  the  lan¬ 
tern  I  carried  in  a  little  projection  of  the  wall,  and 
made  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

“  ‘  But  somehow  the  story  seemed  to  have  no  inter¬ 
est  for  me,  and  I  threw  it  down  in  disgust,  and  call¬ 
ing  the  dog  to  my  side,  I  talked  with  him  for  com¬ 
pany. 

“  ‘  But  the  time  dragged  slowly  on.  “What  an  ass 
I  am,”  thought  I  to  myself,  “  to  come  here  on  such  a 
fool’s  quest !”  I  heartily  wished  twelve  o’clock  were 
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come  that  I  might  go  home.  I  looked  at  my  watch. 

It  lacked  a  half  hour  of  the  time. 

“  ‘  Then  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Anyhow,  I  was  aroused  to  my  feet  by  the 
short,  angry  yelps  of  the  dog.  I  called  to  him,  but 
instead  of  bounding  to  my  feet  as  before,  he  now 
shrank  back  into  the  opposite  corner  of  the  tomb, 
and  stood  there,  his  hair  bristling,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  something,  I  could  not  tell  what. 

“  ‘  To  confess  the  truth,  I  began  to  feel  somewhat 
nervous  myself.  I  was  of  two  minds  whether  to 
call  the  dog  and  run  like  Stub  had  done,  or  to  stay 
and  see  the  affair  out.  My  courage,  however,  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  I  resolved  to  stay. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  the  dog  had  seen  something 
through  the  open  door,  and  was  about  to  look 
around  with  the  lantern,  when  I  was  startled  by 
the  door  closing  with  a  bang,  as  on  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  light  in  my  hand  went  out. 

“  ‘  Thoroughly  frightened  now,  I  threw  myself 
against  the  door,  and  strove  in  desperation  to  force 
it  back  ;  but  in  vain.  Just  then  the  dog  began  to 
bark  again.  Frank,  should  I  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old  I  could  never  forget  his  piteous  cries. 
They  ring  in  my  ears  even  now. 

‘“Up  to  this  time  I  had  really  seen  nothing  to 
alarm  me,  but  now  a  weird  glamour  began  to 
pervade  the  atmosphere,  and  there  at  my  very  feet 
I  saw  a  human  hand  rise  from  the  floor  and  clutch 
the  book  I  had  thrown  down.  Then,  slowly  follow¬ 
ing  the  arm,  arose  the  vapory  image  of  a  man — I 
can  think  of  no  better  term — and  round  his  neck 
was  a  livid  streak.  Instantly  the  thought  of  the 
suicide  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  turned  sick  with 
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dread  at  the  sight.  I  would  have  given  worlds  to 
speak,  but  my  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  and  the  words  would  not  come.  The  dog 
crouched  as  if  for  a  spring ;  but  suddenly,  with  a 
terrible  yelp,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  then  I 
fainted. 

“  ‘When  I  recovered  consciousness  the  door  was 
open,  and  the  book  was  lying  on  the  floor ;  it  had 
been  torn  to  pieces. 

“  ‘  I  dragged  myself  home  as  best  I  could,  and  when 
I  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass  my  hair  was  as  white 
as  you  see  it  now. 

“  ‘  But  come,  tell  me,  Frank,  what  do  you  think 
of  my  experience?’  said  he,  concluding.  ‘I  think,’ 
said  I,  ‘  that  you  were  the  victim  of  a  vivid  dream, 
and  while  asleep  you  tore  the  book  to  pieces  your¬ 
self.  Of  course,  no  sane  man  will  ever  believe  you 
saw  that  apparition — the  idea  is  absurd.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  yes,’  he  answered  sadly,  ‘  but  there  is  one 
part  of  my  story  I  did  not  tell.  When  I  became 
conscious  the  dog  was  lying  on  the  floor  dead ,  with 
his  eyes  bulging  from  their  sockets.  His  neck 
had  been  broken  /  Ever  since  that  day,  for  all  my 
seeming  carelessness,  I  am  unhappy,  and  many  are 
the  times  I  pace  my  chamber  the  whole  night  long, 
unable  to  sleep.’ 

“  Then  forcing  a  laugh,  he  said  :  ‘  Well,  let  us  be 
cheerful  when  we  can.  Every  one  has  his  trouble 
as  well  as  I,  and 

“  1  So  runs  the  world  away.’  ’’ 

“With  that  he  raised  the  curtain  and  unlocked 
the  door,  saying  :  ‘  I’ll  have  to  go  to  the  post-office 
for  the  3:30  mail  now.  Come  down  again  when  you 
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“As  he  passed  out  I  heard  him  singing  the  refrain 
of  some  old  negro  song  : 

“  ‘  The  bate  am  taken,  the  fish  am  landed, 

And  massa  will  hab  his  pay.’  ” 

“  ‘  Strange  fellow  !  ’  I  exclaimed,  as  I  trudged 
along  homeward. 

“  All  that  night  I  tossed  restlessly  on  my  pillow, 
pitying  Keenan  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and 
trying  in  some  way  to  account  for  the  dog’s  broken 
neck  by  natural  means.  But  I  could  not.  The 
next  morning  I  went  to  the  depot  again  and  came 
upon  Keenan,  grip  in  hand,  just  ready  to  take  the 
9:39  train. 

“  ‘  Ah !  yes,’  he  exclaimed,  not  giving  me  a 
chance  to  express  my  surprise,  ‘  I  just  received  a 
telegram  an  hour  ago,  telling  me  to  go  down  to 
Hookerville  until  another  operator  is  sent  to  relieve 
me.  It  seems  the  fellow  there  has  been  “docked.” 
Well,  good-bye,  old  fellow;  here  is  the  train.’  And 
grasping  my  hand  he  was  gone. 

“  Well,  after  his  departure  I  felt  very  lonesome 
indeed,  so  after  drifting  aimlessly  about  for  the 
better  part  of  the  morning,  I  started  to  hunt  up 
Tom,  the  brakeman,  to  have  a  talk  with  him  about 
our  mutual  friend.  I  found  him  in  a  freight  car 
playing  ‘  solitaire.’ 

“  ‘Tom,’  said  I,  ‘  Jimmy  has  left  us.’ 

“  ‘  Yep,’  was  all  the  reply  I  received. 

“  ‘Yes,  and  it’s  lonesome  enough  here  without 
him,  too.’  And  then,  in  a  half-musing  way,  I 
added  :  ‘  Poor  fellow,  he  has  had  a  bitter  experi¬ 
ence.’ 

“  My  words  seemed  to  act  like  an  electric  shock 
on  Tom.  He  jumped  up  and  slapped  me  vigorously 
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on  the  back.  ‘  As  I’m  a  sinner,’  he  said,  ‘  Keenan 
has  been  giving  you  Griffin’s  tomb  and  his  white 
head.’ 

“  ‘  Kh,  what’s  that  ?’  said  I.  Could  it  be  possible 
Jimmy  had  told  his  tale  to  another? 

“  ‘  Why,  man,’  he  laughed,  ‘  you  are  sold.  Was 
that  what  he  pulled  down  the  curtains  for  yester¬ 
day  ?  Well,  he  is  a  case  !  ’ 

“  ‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’  I  retorted.  ‘  Has  he 
ever  told  you  his  terrible  experience  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Terrible  nothing,’  he  returned.  ‘  Why,  he 
has  been  telling  that  same  story  for  the  last  three 
years,  until  he  has  all  the  corners  rounded  off,  and 
it  runs  like  a  story-book.  There  never  was  such  a 
tomb.’ 

“  ‘  But  his  white  hair,  Tom  ?’  said  I,  triumph¬ 
antly.  ‘  How  came  it  to  be  white,  unless - ’ 

“‘Nature,  my  man,’  said  Tom.  ‘I  know  his 
whole  family.  His  father  and  three  brothers  have 
hair  just  like  his.  But,  say,  doesn’t  it  help  him  out 
well  in  his  story  ?’ 

“  This  question  I  saw  fit  to  ignore. 

“  ‘  But,  anyhow,  Tom,  you  must  admit  that  he 
has  a  fine  education  ?’ 

“  ‘  Nothing  of  the  sort,’  said  Tom  ;  ‘  only  he  reads 
all  sorts  of  trash  about  the  stars,  and  strange  people 
whom  he  calls  Ulysses  and  Dido,  and  such  names. 
Why,  Keenan  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
biggest  joker  on  the  whole  “  road.”  ’ 

“  Thoroughly  stunned  I  returned  to  Cousin 
Anse’s  house,  and  began  to  pack  my  trunk  at  once 
for  home.  And  as  I  threw  everything  in  slap-bang 
the  words  of  the  old  refrain  were  ringing  in  my 
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“  ‘  The  bait  am  taken,  the  fish  am  landed, 
And  massa  will  hab  his  pay.’ 


“  Now  I  knew  why  Keenan  had  sung  that  song. 
And  that’s  the  reason  why  I  say  all  this  talk  about 
a  frank,  open,  face  being  the  index  of  a  true  soul 
within  is  utter  nonsense.” 

“  Why,  great  Scott !  here  it  is  after  eleven 
o’clock !  We’ll  have  to  let  that  Vergil  go  over 
until  the  morning.”  And  Frank  turned  off  the  gas 
with  a  vindictive  twist,  leaving  me  to  find  my  way 
to  bed  in  the  dark. 


Henry  P.  Downes,  ’00. 
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Weep  no  more  ;  the  day  is  dying, 

And  the  night  has  come, 

When  from  out  this  vale  of  sighing 
We  must  turn  towards  home, 

By  grief’s  sternest  might  opprest 
Sink  we  to  our  slumber’s  rest. 

Weep  no  more  ;  our  toilsome  journey 
Comes  to  end  at  last ; 

Public  strife  and  private  tourney, 

All  alike  are  past, 

Children  on  our  mother’s  breast 
Sleep  we  now  and  calmly  rest. 

Weep  no  more  ;  our  short-lived  sorrow 
Has  so  quickly  flown, 

All  the  pain  our  lives  could  borrow 
Now  is  dead  and  gone, 

In  a  home  that’s  ever  blest 
We  shall  find  a  perfect  rest. 

Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan,  ’00. 
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TENNYSON’S  MASTERY  OF  ENGLISH. 


NOT  since  Shakespeare  has  there  been  a  poet 
who  possessed  such  a  knowledge  of  our 
language  and  displayed  such  fine  skill  and 
delicacy  in  its  use  as  Alfred  Tennyson.  The  poet 
ranks  second  to  none  save  our  “  myriad-minded  ” 
playwright  in  his  ability  to  handle  the  strong  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  native  tongue,  and  the  works  of  the 
two  authors  together  offer  the  student  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  probably  the  best  possible  text-book  of  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Tennyson  is  a  master  of  style.  His  lyre  has 
been  tuned  to  many  songs,  but  in  all,  the  simplicity, 
the  sweetness,  the  pathos,  the  power,  the  majesty  of 
his  muse  find  perfect  expression  in  the  clear,  unerr¬ 
ing  voice  of  the  poet.  Whether  his  theme  be  the 
gloomy  or  the  sunny  side  of  life,  he  is  alike  happy 
in  his  utterances,  and  shows  himself  on  every  side 
a  perfect  master  of  the  medium  through  which  he 
unfolds  the  workings  of  his  soul. 

If  we  except  some  few  passages  here  and  there 
which  seem  at  times  to  have  puzzled  even  thought¬ 
ful  readers,  Tennyson  is  always  simple,  always  easy 
to  understand.  Indeed,  his  is  a  studied  simplicity, 
but  this  quality,  strange  to  say,  is  the  most  effective 
of  the  many  attributes  of  his  powerful  style.  Ten¬ 
nyson  labored  and  labored  indefatigably  to  express 
himself  in  the  clearest,  chastest  language.  As  a 
consequence  his  mastery  over  English  grew  with 
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his  advancing  years,  until  he  attained  on  our  native 
tongue  a  hold  few  poets  have  possessed. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  confound  here 
Tennyson’s  genius  with  his  command  over  English. 
We  are  speaking  merely  of  the  poet’s  ability  to  use 
the  instrument  through  which  his  genius  found 
vent,  and  it  is  the  skill  and  masterly  ease  with 
which  he  wielded  this  instrument  that  is  at  present 
absorbing  our  attention.  As  to  our  author’s  rank 
as  a  poet  and  his  relative  merits  as  compared  with 
other  English  bards,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  intellectual  imagination, 
which  is  a  poet’s  peculiar  gift,  and  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  the  workings  of  that  imagination  in  words, 
are  two  different  things. 

The  most  striking  example  of  Tennyson’s  power 
over  language  is  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  most 
ordinary  and  commonplace  subjects  in  a  way  in 
which  but  few  writers  have  handled  them.  The 
thoroughly  commonplace  is  apparently  as  fit  a 
subject  for  his  muse  as  the  most  heroic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  brave  knights  of  the  Table  Round. 
His  language  elevates  the  tritest  matter  and  ideal¬ 
izes  in  the  strangest  way  the  most  familiar  scenes 
and  thoughts.  What  would  prove  a  Waterloo  for 
a  host  of  other  writers  of  great  repute  and  ability, 
turns  in  his  master-hands  into  the  simplest  and 
completest  victory.  No  subject,  however  trite  or 
lowly,  however  commonplace  and  seemingly  un- 
suggestive,  offers  him  any  trouble.  He  is  as  will¬ 
ing  to  tell  of  his  mishaps  on  the  ice  while  out 
skating,  “  where  three  times  slipping  from  the 
outer  edge  I  bumped  the  ice  into  three  several 
stars,”  as  he  is  to  relate  the  most  pathetic  or  inspir- 
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ing  moments  of  his  career.  Not  even  a  subject 
which  in  other  hands  would  prove  disgusting  can 
cause  the  least  offense  when  handled  by  our  poet. 
Witness  his  description  of  the  huge  Earl  Doorm  in 
“  Geraint  and  Enid"  who  with  his  brutish  follow¬ 
ers  gorged  themselves  with  food  after  their  wild 
hunt  in  the  woods  : 

“  None  spake  word,  but  all  sat  down  at  once, 

And  ate  with  tumult  in  the  naked  hall, 

Feeding  like  horses  when  you  hear  them  feed.” 

Tennyson’s  works  abound  in  passages  in  which 
he  treats  homely  topics  in  a  way  superior  to  any 
English  author.  His  poetic  mind  detects  beauties 
in  the  lowliest  themes,  and  his  command  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  enables  him  to  express  his  concepts 
perfectly.  On  these  subjects  his  lines  are  veritably 
“  jewels  five  words  long,  which,  on  the  outstretched 
forefinger  of  all  time,  glitter  forever.” 

Take  for  instance  the  beginning  of  “ The  Epic." 

11  At  Francis  Allen’s  on  the  Christmas  eve, 

The  game  of  forfeits  done — the  girls  all  kissed 
Beneath  the  sacred  bush  and  past  away — 

The  parson  Holmes,  the  poet  Everard  Hall, 

The  host,  and  I  sat  round  the  wassail-bowl.  ” 

Four  companions,  drinking  punch  after  a  Christ¬ 
mas  frolic ;  surely  the  least  elevating  and  beauti¬ 
ful  of  subjects.  Yet  what  a  picture  it  becomes  in 
Tennyson’s  hands !  The  sacred  bush ;  what  a 
thought  condensed  into  two  words  !  How  it  brings 
before  the  mind  all  that  is  joyful  and  holy,  in  the 
glad  feast  of  Christmas  ! 

In  “  Audley  Court'1'1  the  subject  is  a  picnic  of 
two  friends,  who  have  just  landed  from  a  boat,  and 
are  searching  for  a  room  in  the  inn.  Surely,  this 
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does  not  seem  much  of  a  theme  for  a  poet.  But 
listen  to  Tennyson  : 

“  ‘  The  Bull,  the  Fleece  are  crammed  and  not  a  room 
For  love  or  money.  Let  us  picnic  there 
At  Audley  Court.  ’  I  spoke,  while  Audley  feast 
Hummed  like  a  hive  all  round  the  narrow  quay, 

To  Francis,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm, 

To  Francis  just  alighted  from  the  boat, 

And  breathing  of  the  sea.  ‘  With  all  my  heart,  ’ 

Said  Francis.  Then  we  shoulder’d  through  the  swarm, 
And  rounded  by  the  stillness  of  the  beach 
To  where  the  bay  runs  up  its  latest  horn. 

We  left  the  dying  ebb  that  faintly  lipped 
The  flat  red  granite  ;  so  by  many  a  sweep 
Of  meadow  smooth  from  aftermath  we  reached 
The  griffin-guarded  gates,  and  passed  thro’  all 
The  pillared  dusk  of  sounding  sycamores, 

And  crossed  the  garden  to  the  garden  lodge, 

With  all  its  casements  bedded,  and  its  walls 
And  chimneys  muffled  in  the  ivy  vine. 

There,  on  a  slope  of  orchard,  Francis  laid 
A  damask  napkin  wrought  with  horse  and  hound, 
Brought  out  a  dusky  loaf  that  smelt  of  home, 

And  half-cut  down,  a  pasty  costly  made, 

Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret  lay, 

Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 
Imbedded  and  injellied  ;  last,  with  these 
A  flask  of  cider  from  his  father’s  vats, 

Prime,  which  I  knew  ;  and  so  we  sat  and  eat 
And  talked  old  matters  over  ;  who  was  dead, 

Who  married,  who  was  like  to  be,  and  how 
The  races  went  and  who  would  rent  the  hall  : 

Then  touched  upon  the  game,  how  scarce  it  was 
This  season  :  glancing  thence,  discussed  the  farm, 

The  fourfield  system,  and  the  price  of  grain  ; 

And  struck  upon  the  corn  laws,  where  we  split, 

And  came  again  together  on  the  King 
With  heated  faces  ;  till  he  laughed  aloud.  ” 

In  this  gem  of  a  description  every  detail  is  given 
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with  the  care  of  a  lawyer  summing  up  the  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence,  yet  how  each  idea  adds  a  separate 
beauty  to  the  narrative.  It  is  true,  you  may  say  you 
can  detect  a  studied  effort  in  the  lines  if  you  peruse 
them  closely,  and  reread  them  again  and  again ;  but 
who  would  maintain  that  this  has  been  his  first  im¬ 
pression  on  reading  the  description  ?  That  such 
simplicity  should  arise  from  such  study  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  author  is  wonderful.  Every 
word  has  its  peculiar  effect ;  every  phrase  is  pol¬ 
ished  ;  the  rhythm  is  perfect,  the  imagery  delicate 
and  tinged  with  mildest  color. 

Here  is  another  little  bit  from  “  Edwin  Morris; 
or  The  Lake"  to  give  us  an  idea  of  Tennyson’s  art : 


“  But  Edwin  Morris,  he  that  knew  the  names, 

Eong  learned  names  of  agaric,  moss  and  fern, 

Who  forged  a  thousand  reasons  of  the  rocks, 

Who  taught  me  how  to  skate,  to  row,  to  swim, 
Who  read  me  rhymes  elaborately  good, 

His  own, — I  called  him  Crichton,  for  he  seem’d 
All  perfect,  finished  to  the  finger-nail.” 

And  this  from  “  The  Princess wherein  our  poet 
pictures  a  merry  party  of  geologists  on  their  ram¬ 
bles: 


“  Many  a  little  hand 

Glanced  like  a  touch  of  sunshine  on  the  rocks, 
Many  a  light  foot  shone  like  a  jewel  set 
In  the  dark  crag  :  and  then  we  turned,  we  wound 
About  the  cliffs,  the  copses,  out  and  in, 
Hammering  and  clinking,  chattering  stony  names 
Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and  tuff, 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte,  till  the  sun 
Grew  broader  toward  his  death  and  fell,  and  all 
The  rosy  heights  came  out  above  the  lawns.” 
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We  fear  to  tire  the  reader  with  our  lengthy  quo¬ 
tations,  but  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  cite 
one  passage  more  ere  we  close.  The  poem  of 
“  Enoch  Arden  ”  is  too  well  known  to  need  com¬ 
ment. 

“  Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm; 

And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sands; 

Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster;  then  a  mouldered  church  and  higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tail-towered  mill; 

And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  grey  down 
With  Danish  barrows;  and  a  hazlewood, 

By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cup-like  hollow  of  the  down. 

“  Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years  ago, 

Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie  Lee, 

The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port, 

And  Philip  Ray,  the  miller’s  only  son, 

And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rough  sailor’s  lad, 

Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck,  played 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore, 

Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fishing-nets, 

Anchors  of  rusty  flukes  and  boats  updrawn; 

And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  overflow’d,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left 
The  little  footprint  daily  washed  away.” 

And  so  on  for  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  poem. 

Whatever  be  Tennyson’s  rank  as  a  poet,  this  his 
power  over  language  will  identify  him  forever  with 
the  English  tongue.  He  is  preeminently  a  poet  of 
the  people.  They  may  not  realize  in  detail  the 
consummate  art  of  the  writer,  but  they  will  ever 
find  pleasure  in  reading  him.  To  peruse  one  of  his 
poems  is  like  seeing  Millet’s  “Angelas A  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  common,  but  the  art  of  the  master-mind  ren- 
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ders  it  beautiful  and  grand.  Tennyson’s  poems  go 
straight  to  the  heart.  He  will  ever  hold  the  warm¬ 
est,  if  not  the  highest,  place  in  the  hearts  of  English- 
speaking  people. 

Thomas  Byron,  ’99. 
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SOCRATES  ON  THE  GRIDIRON. 


THE  wise  man,  as  the  proverb  says,  is  late  for  a 
fray,  but  not  for  a  feast.  But  this  morning 
I  acted  like  a  wise  man  not  at  all,  for  I  was 
early  for  a  fray  and  participated  in  no  feast  what¬ 
ever.  Being  up  in  the  country  and  out  for  my  usual 
walk,  I  met  “the  inseparables,”  Critias  and  Char- 
mides.  Seeing  them  with  greaves  upon  their  limbs, 
and  leather  armour  on  their  backs  and  queer  fashioned 
helmets  on  their  heads,  I  conceived  that  they  were 
bound  for  the  Palaestra.  “Hail  to  you,  Critias,” 
said  I,  “  is  it  permitted  to  accompany  you  ?” 

“  Indeed,  Socrates,  you  may,”  said  Critias.  I 
therefore  went  with  them,  and  Critias,  having  taken 
a  leathern  object  from  his  arm,  was  blowing  into 
it.  “  Critias,”  said  I,  “think  you  it  is  becoming 
in  a  wise  man  that  he  should  waste  his  breath  upon 
a  beast’s  hide  ?  ”  But  he  answered  nothing,  but 
was  waxing  very  red  in  the  face.  “  Truly,”  said  I,” 
thou  art  madder  than  the  Sophists,  for  they  specu¬ 
late  upon  great  things  which  are  not,  while  you 
weary  yourself  upon  the  meanest  things  which  are.” 

Soon  we  came  to  a  large  field  where  there  were 
many  others  greaved  and  armoured  like  unto 
Critias,  and  these  shouting  called  him  “  Cap,”  and  I 
wondered  especially  at  this. 

“  How  is  it,  Critias,”  said  I  “that  these  young 
men  liken  thee  to  a  “  Cap,”  which  every  wise  man 
knows  is  the  Doric  for  7 r?Xos — a  covering  for  the 
head  ?”  But  he,  laughing,  threw  to  them  the  leather 
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thing — which  I  soon  found  was  called  a  ball — 
which  word  indeed  signifies  many  other  things — 
and  running  they  fell  upon  it.  And  then  a  man  in 
the  garb  of  a  peaceful  citizen  taking  it,  placed  it  in 
the  center  of  the  field  and  a  goodly  number  of 
youths  were  on  either  side  of  it.  And  thereupon 
one  of  them  smote  it  with  his  foot,  but  not  skilfully, 
for  it  rolled  along  the  ground,  which  did  not  seem 
to  be  his  intention — but  otherwise.  But  the  youths 
racing  for  it  fell  all  together  in  a  heap,  and  a  voice, 
shouting  from  the  bottom,  said  “  Down.”  And  I 
spoke  to  a  man  near  me  and  said,  “  Tell  me,  oh, 
man,  what  think  you,  is  it  becoming  in  any  one  to 
announce  that  he  is  down  when  it  is  evident  to  all 
that  he  is  under  a  mass  of  others — all  of  whom 
have  fallen  ?” 

But  he,  glaring  upon  me  fiercely,  said,  “  are  you 
blind  that  looking  you  see  not  that  the  quarter-back 
has  the  ball  ?  ”  And  then  indeed  I  did  look,  for  I 
had  never  seen  any  one  who,  being  deprived  of  three 
quarters  of  his  back,  had  but  one  quarter — no,  not 
in  my  seventy  years  of  life.  And,  perceiving  indeed 
that  it  was  Critias  who  held  the  ball,  I  grew  angry 
within  myself,  for  I  had  known  him  since  his  birth, 
and  it  was  evident  to  me  that  this  man  calumniated 
him,  and  that  what  he  said  had  no  word  of  truth  in 
it.  Thereupon  I  said,  “  Oh  man,  you,  speaking 
falsely  of  Critias,  calumniate  him,  and  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  what  you  say ;  for  since  his  birth  I 
have  known  him,  and  though  his  back  be  small  and 
but  one  quarter  as  large  as  other  men’s,  still  it  is  as 
perfect  and  whole  as  another’s. 

“  Oh,  quit  your  kidding,”  answered  he,  and  from 
these  curses  and  the  laughter  of  those  about  us,  I 
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knew  that  I  had  become  odious  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  many  others. 

Hearing  a  great  shouting  around  and  about  me, 
my  attention  was  again  fixed  on  the  players,  one 
of  whom  was  running  at  great  speed  and  carrying 
the  ball  with  him,  and,  another  catching  him,  they 
both  dropped,  and  again  one  of  them  said  :  “  Down  !” 
as  if  every  one  were  not  conscious  to  himself  that 
it  was  so.  Then  on  either  side  of  the  ball  the 
players,  forming  in  equal  lines,  stood,  and  then 
rushed  together  like  cattle  stampeding,  and  one  had 
his  ribs  caved  in  by  the  concussion. 

“  Such  games  should  be  confined  to  the  Palaestra,” 
said  I,  and  added :  “It  does  not  amaze  me  much 
that  those  who  play  it  have  only  half  or  quarter  of 
their  backs  left — though  certainly  it  is  not  true 
concerning  Critias  ;  that  foolish  young  man  being 
injured  will  probably  lose  some  ribs  !  ” 

“  Knocked  out,”  said  the  man  nearest  me,  who, 
thus  asserting  the  youth’s  ribs  to  be  knocked  out , 
when  it  was  evident  to  all  they  had  been  pushed 
in,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  foolish  of  men. 

And  blind  he  was,  also,  for  soon  when,  one  of  the 
players  kicking  the  ball,  it  went  over  the  posts, 
“kicked  a  goal  from  the  field,”  he  remarked  be¬ 
tween  shoutings.  And  from  this  I  knew  that  he 
was  demented,  for  I  plainly  saw  the  player  kick  the 
ball,  and  his  foot  never  touched  the  goal,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  do,  since  it  was  more  by  a  little 
than  thirty  yards  from  him. 

Therefore  I  moved  away  from  this  one,  since  to 
be  near  a  madman  is  to  be  near  madness,  and  it  is 
unbecoming  in  a  wise  man  to  be  near  to  madness. 

The  play  was  now  becoming  much  fiercer,  and  I 
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heard  the  man  in  the  garb  of  the  peaceful  citizen 
announce  that  there  were  “three  yards  to  gain,” 
which  I  thought  a  mean  prize,  indeed,  for  men  to 
thus  fiercely  fight  about — even  though  it  were 
three  yards  of  Damask,  or  of  the  rarest  lace. 

And  when  Charmides  himself  was  hurt,  by  the 
Dog,  I  could  stand  it  not  a  minute  longer,  but 
going  upon  the  field  imploring,  I  said  to  the 
players  :  “  Cease,  and  even  though  it  cost  several 
minse,  buying  I  will  get  three  yards  of  something 
for  each  side,  according  to  its  liking,  in  order  that 
this  conflict  may  be  done.”  But  they  said  :  “  Stick 
to  philosophy,  old  man,  and  keep  off  the  field,  for 
you’ll  never  be  able  to  teach  football  to  young 
men.”  Then  a  great  big  man  in  blue  clothes  and 
brass  buttons,  grabbing  me,  led  me  forth  from  the 
field,  and  by  the  Dog,  Athenians,  I  am  glad  that  he 
did.  Bandrew  Hang,  ’oo. 
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A  DARKEY’S  DEVOTION. 


u’TA  eed,  Marse  Norton,  ’deed,  sah,  I  wish 
AM  Marse  Ned  would  hurry  up  and  come 
home.” 

Old  Dick,  Colonel  Norton’s  faithful  body-servant, 
was  on  his  knees  before  the  open  fireplace  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  old  colonial  mansion,  poking 
the  logs  that  hissed  and  spluttered  on  the  ancient 
andirons.  The  Colonel  himself,  seated  before  the 
hearth,  was  gazing  with  an  air  of  abstraction  into 
the  leaping  flames.  His  face  wore  a  sad  expression, 
an  expression  which,  to  Dick’s  observant  eyes,  had 
been  growing  sadder  and  sadder  as  the  days  went 
by.  This  morning  the  old  servant  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  with  a  heavy  heart  the  pathetic  look  in  the 
old  man’s  eyes,  and  had  already  made  several  ineffec¬ 
tual  attempts  to  draw  the  Colonel  out  on  the  subject 
which  was  pressing  heavily  on  both  their  minds. 
Having  received  no  reply  to  his  last  observation, 
Dick,  after  a  pause,  broke  out  again  with : 

“’Deed,  sah,  I  saht’nly  do  wish  he  would  come 
back.” 

This  time  there  surely  was  no  mistaking  the 
effect  caused  by  the  negro’s  words.  The  Colonel 
suddenly  sat  erect  in  his  chair  and  shouted  at  the 
darkey  with  such  vehemence  that  the  poor  fellow, 
startled  by  the  explosion,  burnt  his  hand  on  the 
andiron  in  a  spasmodic  attempt  to  regain  the  bal¬ 
ance  he  had  lost. 

“  You  black  rascal,  how  many  times  have  I  or- 
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dered  you  never  to  mention  that  name  again  in  my 
presence  ?” 

Everything  in  the  Colonel’s  tone  and  manner 
seemed  to  indicate  the  height  of  anger,  but  the  ap¬ 
parent  attempt  at  a  show  of  passion  would  have 
been  evident  to  any  one  not  half  so  experienced  in 
his  master’s  ways  as  was  Dick.  He  knew  the  Col¬ 
onel  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bluster  was  choking 
with  tears,  and  the  faithful  servant  resolved  in  his 
simple  way  to  probe  once  more  the  open  wound, 
cost  him  what  it  would. 

“  ’Deed,  sah,  I  cain’t  help  ’fleetin’  in  my  mind 
on  young  Marse  Ned,  and  I  was  thinkin’  this  maw- 
ning  if  he  would  only  come  home  again - ” 

“  Dick,”  roared  the  Colonel,  “  haven’t  I  told  you 
to  be  quiet?” 

“  Yes,  you  has,  sah,”  said  Dick,  keeping  his  eye 
on  the  Colonel’s  movements  and  sidling  towards  the 
door ;  “  yes,  you  has,  sah,  but  I  jest  couldn’t  help 
thinkin’  this  mawning  if  p’haps  we  could  find 
Marse  Ned - ” 

Whiz  !  bang  !  went  the  Colonel’s  cane  against  the 
rapidly  closing  door  through  which  Dick’s  lithe 
frame  had  vanished  like  a  flash. 

When  all  was  still  again  the  Colonel  sank  back 
into  his  chair,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept 
like  a  child. 

Colonel  Norton,  of  Virginia,  was  a  man  of  irasci¬ 
ble  temper  and  unbending  determination.  At  bot¬ 
tom  he  was  kind  and  warm-hearted,  but  when  his 
passion  was  aroused  he  was  a  man  to  be  avoided. 
And  so  when  he  ordered  his  son  from  home  and 
swore  he  would  never  see  him  again,  his  friends 
knew  he  would  keep  his  word. 
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In  the  Civil  War  the  Colonel  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  fearless,  dashing  young  officer,  whose 
devotion  to  the  Southern  cause  was  equaled  only 
by  his  utter  contempt  for  his  Northern  enemies. 
Naturally  he  was  greatly  embittered  by  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  struggle,  especially  as  his  home  had 
been  plundered  and  razed  to  the  ground  and  his  an¬ 
cestral  estates  confiscated  and  sold  during  the  coiirse 
of  the  war.  He  had  been  able  years  afterwards  to 
purchase  them  again,  but  he  despised  the  Northern 
people  none  the  less  cordially  on  that  account.  For 
years  he  lived  on  his  broad  plantations  with  his 
only  son  Ned,  and  a  large  household  of  negro  ser¬ 
vants,  and  he  was  as  prosperous  and  contented  as 
he  had  been  in  the  halcyon  days  before  the  war.  It 
was  the  ardent  wish  of  his  life  that  his  son  should 
marry  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  Major  Harding, 
and  settle  down  on  the  old  estate  that  had  now 
been  the  home  of  the  Nortons  for  generations. 
Ned,  however,  who  was  free  from  his  father’s  bit¬ 
terness  and  sectional  prejudice,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  girl  of  little  or  no  ’fortune  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  to  New  York,  and  had  finally  mustered  up 
courage  enough  to  tell  his  father.  At  first  the 
Colonel  tried  to  dissuade  his  son  from  marrying 
“  among  the  mercenary  Yankees;”  but  when  he 
saw  that  Ned  could  not  be  changed  from  his  pur¬ 
pose,  he  let  loose  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  his 
boy  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  house  and  never 
to  return.  Ned  left  the  old  homestead  regretfully, 
and  with  him  went  the  peace  and  contentment  of 
the  erstwhile  happy  father. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  ten  long,  joyless  years 
for  the  lonely  old  man.  But  “sweet  are  the  uses 
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of  adversity.”  A  wonderful  change  has  been 
wrought  in  the  Colonel.  His  stern,  bitter  nature 
has  been  gradually  softened  by  his  grief  until  now 
there  remains  of  his  harshness  nothing  but  a  mere 
shell,  an  austerity  of  manner  which  serves  to  cloak 
from  view  the  true  gentleness  and  kindness  of  his 
character.  He  lives  almost  entirely  alone  now, 
save  for  the  attendance  of  his  faithful  old  darkey 
servant,  Dick,  who,  now  that  his  young  master  is 
gone,  is  the  nearest  person  in  the  world  to  Colonel 
Norton.  Dick  could  see  that  his  master  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  fail  in  health,  and  it  required  no  very 
keen  insight  for  him  to  guess  the  cause.  For  a  time 
he  was  uncertain  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  at 
last  he  decided  upon  a  course  of  action.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  one  day  towards  the  middle  of  January,  just 
after  the  conversation  we  have  given  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  story,  Dick,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  master,  made  up  a  small  bundle  of  his  belong¬ 
ings,  and,  taking  all  his  little  savings  with  him, 
started  for  New  York,  leaving  word  behind  to  in¬ 
form  the  Coloneljtliat  he  had  gone  in  search  of 
Ned. 

A  few  days  later  he  arrived  in  the  great  city, 
bewildered  by  the  multitude  of  vehicles  and  people 
hurrying  through  the  streets,  but  none  the  less 
determined  to  find  his  young  master  if  he  was  in 
the  city.  He  began  his  search  by  asking  a  police¬ 
man  if  he  knew  where  Edward  Norton  lived.  The 
officer,  attracted  by  the  old  negro’s  appearance, 
kindly  took  him  into  a  neighboring  store  and 
sought  in  a  directory  for  the  young  man’s  name. 
After  many  questions  and  a  careful  investigation, 
he  informed  Dick  that  his  master’s  name  was  not 
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in  the  book.  Undismayed  by  this  fact,  the  old 
negro  wandered  about  the  streets,  asking  the  store¬ 
keepers  if  Edward  N orton  lived  in  their  neighborhood. 
Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  this  fruitless  search 
continued.  At  last  he  discovered  that  his  money 
was  nearly  gone,  and  he  determined  to  seek  some 
employment  which  would  allow  him  to  continue 
the  search. 

He  had  just  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  was 
making  his  way  to  a  certain  dock  where  he  had 
learned  there  was  a  demand  for  laborers,  when  he 
saw  a  little  girl  of  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age 
hurrying  along  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  he  was  going.  She  was  a  neatly  though 
rather  poorly  dressed  little  maiden,  but  there  was 
something  in  her  face  that  attracted  old  Dick’s 
attention.  It  was  a  sad-looking  little  face  with 
unmistakable  signs  of  recent  tears  on  it.  But 
there  was  something  in  her  expression,  something 
indefinable  about  the  general  contour  of  her  feat¬ 
ures,  that  made  him  stop  to  ask  what  her  name 
was. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  know  my  name?”  she 
asked,  looking  up  with  a  half-frightened  expression 
into  the  darkey’s  face.  Then  she  added,  firmly, 
“  Mamma  says  I  shouldn’t  speak  to  people  I  don’t 
know  on  the  street.” 

Dick,  nonplussed  for  a  moment,  was  about  to  let 
her  pass,  when  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  strike  him. 
“  Dat’s  puffickly  right,  miss,”  he  said,  “  dat’s 
puffickly  right ;  but  kin  you  tell  me  where  Mister 
Edward  Norton  lives  ’round  about  hyar  ?” 

“  Why,  that’s  my  papa’s  name  !  ”  immediately 
exclaimed  the  little  girl.  “  I’ll  show  you  where 
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we  live  if  you  want  to  see  papa.  But,  then,  I  don’t 
think  you  can  see  him,  ’cause  he’s  been  very  sick 
for  a  long  time,  and — and  mamma’s  crying,  and, 
oh  dear !  she  told  me  to  hurry  back  with  this 
medicine,  so  I  can’t  stop.” 

And  on  she  went  up  the  street  with  Dick  close 
beside  her. 

It  was  a  lonely,  dismal  part  of  the  city,  with  a 
few  bleak  factories  and  frame  houses  stationed 
along  the  crooked  streets.  At  last  they  came  to  a 
small  two-story  building,  the  door  of  which  was 
opened  by  a  sad-eyed,  sweet-faced  young  woman, 
the  mother  of  little  Laura — for  that  was  the  child’s 
name.  At  first  she  was  a  little  startled  to  see  this 
strange  old  negro  standing  in  the  doorway.  But 
Dick  hastened  to  reassure  her. 

“  Dis  little  girl,  missus,  tells  me  dat  Mister  Nor¬ 
ton  lives  hyar.  Is  dat  Marse  Ned  Norton  from 
down  old  Virginy  ?  It  is  ?  Well,  t’ank  de  Lawd  ! 
I’ve  been  a-huntin’  for  Marse  Ned  up  and  down 
dis  big  city  dese  last  free  weeks,  and  I  reckon  his 
poor  ole  father’ll  be  mighty  glad  to  hear  dat  I’ve 
found  him  at  last.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norton.  “Do  you 
really  mean  that  the  Colonel  sent  you  to  look  for 
Ned?  Come  inside,  my  good  man,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.” 

“  Well,”  said  Dick,  as  he  followed  her  into  the 
house,  “  he  didn’t  exactly  send  me,  but  I  know  from 
de  way  he  talks  he’d  be  de  happiest  man  in  de 
worl’  if  Ned  was  livin’  wid  him  on  de  ole  planta¬ 
tion  again,  so  I  jest  come  to  New  York  to  bring  him 
back.  Ever  since  de  day  Ned  left  marser  hasn’t 
been  like  his  ole  self.  And  lately  he’s  been  getting 
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so  sad-like  dat  I  jest  couldn’t  stand  it,  so  I  told  him 
whar  I  was  goin’  at,  and  come  hyar  after  Ned.” 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  Mrs.  Norton,  trying  hard  to 
be  composed,  “  that  you  have  come  too  late.  Poor 
Ned  was  never  very  strong,  and  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years  he  has  been  more  or  less  of  an  invalid. 
And  now  he  has  had  the  fever  for  the  last  month, 
and  the  doctor  says — that  there’s  not  much  hope 
for  him.  But  you  must  come  up  and  see  him,  for 
I  know  that  nothing  would  please  him  more  than 
to  hear  that  his  father  is  sorry  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  wants  him  to  come  back,”  and  she  led  the 
way  lip  a  rickety  flight  of  stairs  and  into  the  sick 
chamber. 

There,  stretched  out  on  the  bed,  was  the  emaciated 
form  of  young  master  Ned,  laboring  in  the  clutches 
of  the  disease.  He  was  sleeping  now,  but  his 
wasted  features  twitched  with  pain,  and  his  breath¬ 
ing  was  short  and  quick.  Old  Dick  watched  him 
silently  in  great  distress  for  awhile,  but  soon  the 
sick  man  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  around  the 
room,  staring  in  a  perplexed  sort  of  way  at  the  old 
darkey. 

“  Don’t  you  know  me,  Marse  Ned?”  asked  the 
old  man,  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
holding  one  of  the  thin  hands. 

“  Yes,  it’s  Dick,”  said  the  sick  man.  “  How  did 
you  come  to  be  here?” 

Dick  then  repeated  in  a  simple  way  his  story  of 
how  the  Colonel  had  always  regretted  his  hasty  and 
unfeeling  action,  and  how  his  grief  for  it  had  so 
wonderfully  softened  his  character.  He  told,  finally, 
how  he  himself  had  come  to  New  York  to  ask  him 
to  return.  Ned  listened  to  the  narrative  with  a 
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countenance  of  joy.  At  last,  turning  to  his  wife,  he 
said  :  “  Dear  Annie,  I  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  my  end  was  near,  but  I  can  now  die  content. 
My  only  regret  before  was  that  I  would  have  to 
leave  you  and  Laura  all  alone  in  the  world.  But 
now  that  I  know  my  father’s  mind  towards  me  has 
changed,  I  can  die  in  peace.  He  will  be  a  father  to 
you  when  I  am  gone.  Tell  him,  if  I  am  not  here 
when  he  comes,  that  I  have  never  borne  him  any  ill- 
feeling  in  my  life.” 

The  loving  wife  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
and  Dick  stood  by  with  bowed  head,  the  great  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

Two  days  later  the  Colonel  arrived,  but  the  Angel 
of  Death  had  been  before  him,  and  Ned  was  gone 
forever. 

To-day  a  person  traveling  through  the  northern 
part  of  Virginia  will  nowhere  meet  with  more  cor¬ 
dial  hospitality  than  at  the  Norton  estate.  There 
he  will  be  welcomed  by  a  bright  young  girl  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  summers,  a  sweet-faced  woman, 
still  young,  who  is  always  dressed  in  black,  and  a 
contented  old  gentleman,  constantly  attended  by  a 
white  headed  old  darkey,  whose  face  reflects  the 
happiness  of  the  other  three. 


M.,  ’99. 
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OUR  NEGLECTED  STREET  BOYS. 


FEW  Catholics  realize  the  importance  of  estab¬ 
lishing  boys’  clnbs  throughout  the  tenement 
districts  of  our  large  cities.  Our  Protestant 
brethren  have  for  many  years  been  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work,  and  have  established  clubs  in 
many  sections  of  the  city  of  New  York,  most  of 
which  are  filled  with  Catholic  boys.  These  clubs, 
which  have  the  name  of  being  non-sectarian,  are  in 
reality  merely  traps  for  drawing  the  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  faith  of  Christ.  For  the  way  most 
boys,  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  look  at 
it  is  this :  “If  Protestants  can  take  such  an  inter¬ 
est  in  our  welfare,  their  church  is  good  enough 
for  us.”  We  cannot  blame  Protestants  for  this,  for 
they  are  performing  a  work  of  humanity,  and  pre¬ 
serving  from  foul  vices  many  souls  that  would  be 
forever  lost.  They  are  not  only  taking  care  of 
their  own  children,  but  they  are  looking  after  those 
whom  Catholics  have  grossly  neglected  to  take 
charge  of.  Perhaps  many  of  us  think  the  priests 
should  attend  to  this  work,  but  this  is  only  an  ex¬ 
cuse  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  prompted  by  their  de¬ 
sire  to  shirk  their  duty. 

Our  obligations  do  not  end  when  we  have  at¬ 
tended  Mass,  and  been  to  confession  and  commun¬ 
ion  ;  but  we  must  take  an  active  interest  both  by 
example  and  good  works  in  those  about  us  who  need 
our  help.  Our  clergy  have  more  than  they  can  attend 
to  already,  and  the  laity  should  help  them  by  pre- 
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paring  these  neglected  boys  to  receive  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  the  Church  is  only  too  ready  and  willing 
to  give.  It  is  only  during  the  past  two  years  that 
the  Catholics  of  this  city  have  started  this  work,  but 
they  are  now  running  a  very  successful  club  in  West 
Sixteenth  street. 

Before  going  further,  however,  in  my  remarks,  it 
is  well  to  state  the  kind  of  boys  the  original  organi¬ 
zers  of  this  club  had  in  mind  to  reach.  They 
wanted  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  boys  commonly 
known  as  “  street  gamins,”  those  urchins  who  are 
always  on  the  alert  for  all  kinds  of  mischief,  such  as 
stealing  from  the  corner  groceries  and  other  stores, 
breaking  windows  and  keeping  the  police  on  the 
watch  to  stop  their  petty  annoyances.  These  lads 
are  subject  to  many  bad  influences,  and  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  evil  is  the  places  where  most  of 
the  boys  congregate.  These  are  the  street  corners 
in  front  of  the  saloons  where  the  boys,  especially  in 
rainy  weather,  gather  under  the  awnings  to  keep 
out  of  the  wet.  If  there  are  songs  or  music  in  these 
resorts,  as  there  are  in  many  of  them,  you  can  see 
the  boys  hanging  about  the  doors,  while  those  of 
them  that  sell  papers  take  the  opportunity  to  run  in 
and  out.  Thus  by  always  associating  with  the  evils 
of  drink  they  by  degrees  become  hardened  and  look 
upon  the  life  of  a  drunkard  as  the  only  one  to  fol¬ 
low.  These  scenes  cannot  be  pictured  too  darkly, 
and  they  should  create  a  desire  in  every  one  of  us  to 
do  something  to  help  these  children  to  see  and  un¬ 
derstand  a  higher  life.  They  have  practically  no 
homes,  as  they  are  in  the  streets  most  of  the  day  and 
night,  their  parents  reside  in  one  or  two  squalid 
rooms,  and  in  many  cases  are  dissipated.  When 
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young  men  from  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  Society 
seek  these  homes  on  their  weekly  visit,  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  find  the  children,  and  on  inquiring  for  them, 
are  told  in  an  indefinite  way  that  “they  are  out.” 
These  are  the  boys  who  make  our  future  criminals ; 
these  are  the  lads  for  whom  a  number  of  Christian 
workers  claim  that  nothing  can  be  done.  But  this 
is  a  sad  mistake,  for  with  perseverance  this  class 
of  boys  can  be  reached.  It  may  take  more  than  one 
generation,  and  we  should  not  be  appalled  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  for  it  is  only  by  persistent 
effort  that  anything  can  be  accomplished.  Edu¬ 
cated  Catholic  gentlemen,  both  old  and  young, 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  these  undertakings 
by  giving  three  or  four  evenings  a  month,  or  more 
if  they  can  afford  it,  to  this  work  of  zeal.  It  would 
show  our  Catholic  boys  that  we  are  interested  in 
their  welfare,  and  that  our  interest  is  not  confined 
to  mere  words,  but  that  we  are  willing  to  visit  and 
associate  with  them,  talk  to  them,  give  them  good 
advice,  and  even  to  amuse  them.  In  fact,  we  should 
be  doing  a  great  deal  if  we  should  only  walk  round 
among  these  boys  and  show  by  our  presence  our  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work. 

The  quarters  of  the  club  of  the  Catholic  Boys’ 
Association  consist  of  two  lofts,  25x80  feet.  These 
are  fitted  up  for  a  gymnasium,  and  a  class  and  play 
room.  The  boys  are  admitted  to  the  club  free,  and, 
after  the  record  of  each  one  has  been  taken,  his  age, 
etc.,  noted,  and  his  answers  to  questions  regarding 
his  first  communion  and  confirmation  set  down,  he 
is  enrolled  as  a  member,  and  a  badge  is  given  him. 
This  record  is  a  very  important  one  to  the  priests 
of  neighboring  parishes,  as  they  can  thus  see  at  a 
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glance  what  children  need  looking  after  spiritually. 
Of  course  the  boys  are  more  or  less  restless,  and 
their  interest  must  be  kept  up.  They  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  advantages  of  their  new  play-rooms,  or 
they  will  very  soon  return  to  their  old  haunts  in  the 
streets  with  all  the  evil  influences.  One  of  the 
schemes  which  has  proved  very  successful  in  its 
operation  is  to  give  each  boy  a  ticket  for  attendance 
at  the  club,  and  also  an  extra  ticket  for  good  be¬ 
havior.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  association 
holds  an  auction  sale  of  various  kinds  of  articles, 
which  those  in  charge  have  obtained,  at  which  the 
boys  can  bid  with  their  tickets  for  the  things  of¬ 
fered.  The  excitement  and  interest  aroused  by 
these  sales  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  wit¬ 
nessed  daily  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  Several  times 
a  month  an  entertainment  is  given  to  the  boys. 
These  are  both  instructive  and  amusing,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  largely  attended.  They  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  by  counteracting  the  evil  effects  of  the  cheap 
variety  shows,  which  is  the  only  sort  of  amusement 
known  to  these  lads.  Short  addresses  by  our  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  are  a  great  and  valuable  assistance. 
Such  talks  give  the  boys  an  incentive  to  lead  better 
lives,  and  the  association  is  always  pleased  to  have 
this  feature  added  to  their  entertainments.  By  de¬ 
grees  the  young  men  in  charge  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  boys,  and  get  them  to  join  the  Catechism 
classes,  and  gradually  bring  them  to  look  upon  the 
virtuous  side  of  life. 

The  field  for  this  work  is  almost  unlimited.  As 
to  the  financial  side  of  the  question,  it  is  the  easiest 
kind  of  a  charitable  undertaking  to  gather  funds 
for,  since  it  is  a  work  which  appeals  very  strongly 
to  every  class  of  people. 
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The  principal  expense  is  the  rent  of  the  building, 
everything  else  being  easily  obtainable  from  differ¬ 
ent  persons.  As,  for  example,  it  will  not  be  very 
hard  work  to  find  some  one  to  contribute  the  rope 
for  the  gymnasium  apparatus.  A  blacksmith  will 
give  the  traveling  rings  ;  a  hardware  dealer  will 
furnish  the  screws  and  hooks,  and  so  on.  With  a 
little  energy  on  the  part  of  the  organizers  the  entire 
club  room  can  be  furnished  at  a  very  small  cost  to 
any  one  individual.  But  what  we  need  most  is  the 
young  men  to  take  this  work  up,  young  men  who 
know  and  realize  their  duty  to  their  fellow  beings. 
The  satisfaction  they  will  experience  in  their  efforts 
and  the  results  of  their  labor  will  fully  repay  any 
one  who  will  undertake  this  great  work.  I  trust 
many  of  our  college  men  will  be  found  who  will 
interest  themselves  in  this  zealous  undertaking. 

Ramsay  Peugnet. 
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CHARACTER. 


How  useless  is  an  hour  glass, 

Though  set  within  a  jeweled  stand, 

If  still  it  fails  to  mark  the  hour 
Because  it  has  no  sand. 

How  useless  is  the  man  or  youth, 

Though  filled  with  hopes  and  notions  grand, 
If  still  he  fails  to  reach  his  goal — 

Because  he  has  no  sand. 


BRAND  NEW. 


The  knight  of  old  in  armor  clad, 

And  trenchant  blade  in  hand, 

In  public  strife  or  private  feud 
Slew  foemen  with  his  brand. 

So,  too,  the  modern  knight,  to  slay 
The  foe  he  cannot  stand, 

Invites  him  to  a  quiet  “  smoke,” 

And  kills  him  with  his  brand. 

U.  C.,  ’98. 
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TENNYSON  CAUGHT  NAPPING. 

The  Literary  Digest  for  January  15th,  p.  74,  contains 
the  following  note  : 

“Tennyson  has  been  criticised  recently  by  W.  W. 
Ward.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Tennyson  said  that 
he  never  put  two  ‘s’s’  together.  Mr.  Ward  took  the 
trouble  to  search  the  poems  of  the  great  master  of  musical 
verse  to  see  if  this  was  true;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  rush  into  print  upon  finding  several  apparent 
contradictions  of  the  statement.  Mr.  Ward,  in  turn,  is 
now  corrected  by  W.  T.  Malleson,  who  writes  to  The 
Spectator  that  Mr.  Ward  should  distinguish  between  the 
printed  and  the  sounded  or  sibilant  ‘  s.  ’  Speaking  of  the 
sibilant  or  hissing  ‘  s,  ’  Mr.  Malleson  says,  ‘  The  instances 
of  two  “  s’s ’’ together  which  Mr.  Ward  marshals  from 
Tennyson’s  poems  are  not  of  this  kind.  In  “  his  song,  ’ 
“his  sons,  ”  “  his  side,  ”  in  “as  she,  ”  and  “was  seen,  ”  the 
first  “s”  has  the  “z  ”  sound,  and  phonetically  the  words 
would  be  written  “hizsong,  ”  “  az  she,  ”  “  waz  seen.” 
In  the  Highlands,  indeed,  the  “s”  in  “was”  is  sibilant, 
and  Mr.  Black  and  others,  to  mark  this,  write  the  word 
“wass.”  Were  this  the  English  pronunciation,  Tenny¬ 
son,  in  accordance  with  his  rule,  or  rather,  his  perfect  ear, 
would  certainly  not  have  written — 

“  She  in  her  poor  attire  wass  seen  ;  ” 
but  by  “was  seen,”  as  we  pronounce  the  words,  the  rule 
is  not  violated.  To  take  another  of  Mr.  Ward’s  exam¬ 
ples — 

“  No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be.” 

Here  the  “  sh  ”  has  not  the  hissing,  but  the  hushing 
sound — make  it,  indeed,  sibilant ;  read  it,  “  my  steps  s’all 
be,”  and  one  is  reminded  of  the  grinding  of  scissors! 
One  quotation  of  Mr.  Ward’s  remains,  which  seems  to 
prove  (or  test)  the  rule  rather  sharply — 

“  She  seemed  a  part  of  joyous  spring 
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but  let  any  one  read  this  aloud,  and  he  will  find  that  he 
blends  the  two  “  s’s  ”  into  one.  Tennyson’s  verse  is  not 
for  the  eye,  but  the  ear. 

That  the  editor  of  the  Digest  sides  with  Mr.  Malleson 
against  Mr.  Ward,  and  deems  the  question  settled,  is 
evident  at  a  glance.  But  let  us  see  what  Tennyson  him¬ 
self  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 

On  p.  14,  Vol.  II.,  of  the  Memoirs,  where  the  words  of 
Tennyson  are  quoted,  the  poet,  after  asserting,  “  I  never 
put  two  ‘  s’s  ’  together  in  any  verse  of  mine,  ”  goes  on  to 
say,  “  My  line  is  not, 

“  ‘  And  freedom  broadens  slowly  down,’ 

“  but, 

“  ‘  And  freedom  slowly  broadens  down.’  ” 

Now,  the  “s  ”  in  “broadens  ’’  is  certainly  not  sibilant, 
but  is  the  soft  “  s  ”  having  the  “z”  sound.  Therefore, 
it  is  evident  that  Tennyson  meant  to  exclude  from  his 
verse  not  only  the  collision  of  two  sibilant  “  s ’s  ”  but  also 
of  a  soft  and  sibilant  “  s,  ’  ’  since  in  the  very  illustration 
he  brings  forward  as  an  instance,  he  does  so.  Hence  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Ward  has  proved  his  point. 
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EDITORIALS. 


PREPARATIONS  for  our  annual  public  concert 
are  now  almost  completed  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  event  with  no  little  interest.  That  the 
concert  of  last  year  was  a  great  success,  goes  without 
saying,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  been  so 
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prominently  identified  with  the  Glee,  Banjo  and 
Mandolin  Clubs,  deserve  our  greatest  praise.  The 
exhibition  of  musical  talent  given  by  the  students 
last  year  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  compared 
favorably  with  the  performances  of  the  best  colleges 
in  the  country.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  success  of  last  year’s  concert  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  who  participated  in  it  worked  to¬ 
gether  as  a  unit,  and  hence  the  excellent  results  of 
their  efforts.  We  anticipate  a  like  success  this  sea¬ 
son,  the  more  so,  since  several  able  musicians  have 
been  added  to  our  different  clubs.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  given  on  December  21st,  in  Armory  Hall, 
barring  one  or  two  mishaps,  was  highly  creditable, 
and  now  that  the  weak  points  have  been  strengthened 
we  hope  for  great  results.  The  earnest  cooperation 
of  those  who,  though  not  prominently  connected 
with  the  Glee  Club  Association,  have  heretofore 
contributed  in  many  ways  to  its  success,  is  earnestly 
requested,  that  we  may  acquit  ourselves  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  in  a  way  creditable  to  our  college. 

* 

*  * 

One  of  the  strangest  faults  committed  by  people 
at  present,  and  indeed  by  people  of  all  times,  is  the 
abuse  of  privileges.  Though  perhaps  many  do  not 
realize  it,  this  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  source  of 
more  dissension  and  evil  than  we  can  well  imagine. 
Once  a  person  has  been  granted  a  privilege  he 
should  not,  as  too  many  do,  begin  at  once  to  show 
how  little  he  esteems  it;  but  should,  if  he  have  any 
sense  of  gratitude  whatever,  abide  by  its  conditions. 
What  we  all  most  heartily  despise  are  ingratitude 
and  cowardice,  and  every  time  we  abuse  a  privilege 
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we  prove  ourselves  guilty  of  both.  We  are  ingrates 
from  the  fact  that  we  take  a  mean  advantage  of 
another’s  kindness,  and  as  we  most  often  endeavor 
to  sneak  out  of  the  difficulty  by  shifting  the  blame 
off  on  to  another,  or  by  the  invention  of  some 
strange  fable  try  to  elude  detection,  we  acknowledge 
ourselves  cowards.  Moreover,  the  one  who  is  guilty 
of  violating  the  conditions  of  a  privilege  is  self¬ 
ish  and  unjust,  and  though  he  disregards  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  fellow  man  he  should  at  least  retain 
some  slight  consideration  for  his  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  As  the  repeated  abuse  of  a  privilege  is  in¬ 
variably  followed  by  the  abolition  of  that  privilege, 
many  innocent  people  are  compelled  to  suffer,  and 
this  is  where  great  injustice  arises.  Because  one 
oversteps  certain  limits,  ten  or  a  dozen  others  are 
made  to  experience  the  penalty  of  his  misdeed. 
Nor  can  any  one  blame  the  authority  which  with¬ 
holds  privileges  in  these  cases,  for  adopting  drastic 
measures.  The  authority  must  protect  itself 
against  future  recurrences  of  this  kind,  and  the 
best  and  safest  means  to  that  end  must  be  adopted. 
To  those,  and  only  those,  who  continually  seek  to 
abuse  privileges  is  due  the  blame. 

* 

*  * 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  with 
which  we  are  daily  confronted  is  that  of  the 
regulation  of  our  reading — the  selection  of  a  good 
book.  As  a  very  capable  scholar  puts  it,  “  The 
true  i;niversity  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of 
books.”  By  a  collection  of  books  the  distinguished 
author  does  not  mean  the  accumulation  of  each 
and  every  yellow  pamphlet  that  comes  from  the 
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press,  nor  would  he  have  us  number  among  our 
books  many  of  those  handsomely  bound  and  artisti¬ 
cally  engraved  volumes  whose  exterior  seems  to 
give  evidence  of  great  beauty  and  purity  within, 
but  which  are  in  reality  but  whitened  sepulchres 
reeking  with  the  thoughts  of  depraved  and  aban¬ 
doned  men.  To  satisfy  the  uncultivated  tastes  and 
wicked  tendencies  of  the  vulgar,  the  world  is  to-day 
stocked  with  a  superabundance  of  trashy,  sensa¬ 
tional  and  improper  literature  that  may  well  be 
reckoned  as  so  much  poisoned  food  for  the  mind, 
and  which  only  serves  for  the  corruption  of  youth 
and  the  enticement  into  vice  of  those  who  indulge 
in  it.  To  peruse  some  of  the  novels  of  to-day 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  considered  harmless 
by  persons  of  some  standing,  is  to  glut  one’s  mind 
with  a  feast  of  filth.  Such  books  as  we  speak  of 
should  by  no  means  be  among  our  collections,  and 
should  they  chance  to  come  into  our  hands  we 
should  deem  it  a  point  of  duty  to  cast  them  into 
the  fire.  To  derive  benefit  from  our  books  we 
should  form  a  system  of  reading  and  live  up  to  it. 
Only  those  works  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  or  those  that  have  borne  up  under  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  competent  and  honest  judges  should  be 
read  by  us.  We  must  take  the  advice  of  those 
whose  experience  has  entitled  them  to  dictate  to  us 
in  this  matter  and  whose  discretion  can  be  relied 
upon.  Let  us,  when  we  read,  select  those  authors 
from  whom  we  can  derive  something  more  than 
passing  pleasure,  and  let  us  have  about  us  none  but 
good  books  ;  for,  as  Milton  says,  “  A  good  book  is 
the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.” 
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It  has  become  a  disagreeable  necessity  for  us  to 
notice  the  unwonted  lack  of  devotion  displayed  by 
some  while  in  attendance  at  the  Chapel.  The  de¬ 
portment  of  these  students  has  been  observed  to  be 
not  only  irreverent,  but  exhibiting  an  ignorance  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  politeness.  The  utter  forget¬ 
fulness  of  their  position  and  surroundings,  has  be¬ 
come  such  a  habit  with  these  persons,  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  realize  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct. 
To  see  a  portion  of  a  congregation  dozing,  nodding, 
and  making  all  sorts  of  bows  while  The  Holy  Sac¬ 
rifice  is  being  offered  is,  to  say  the  least,  disedifying 
and  betokens  a  disregard  for  religion.  It  [is  most 
disrespectful  to  Almighty  God,  to  whom  we  should 
be  offering  some  acknowledgment  of  gratitude. 
Perpetual  slumberers,  of  whom  we  have  a  few 
among  us,  should  be  kept  out  of  the  Chapel,  and 
others  who  find  it  difficult  and  irksome  to  attend 
Mass  properly,  ought  to  apply  for  an  excuse  and  re¬ 
main  away.  The  example  given  by  this  exhibition 
of  gross  demeanor  exerts  a  dangerous  influence 
upon  younger  members  of  our  community  who  may 
be  easily  scandalized  ;  and  this,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  God’s  presence,  shoiild  be  a  motive 
for  the  exercise  of  more  diligence  in  this  regard. 

JERE.  V.  Duneevy,  ’98. 
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EDWARD  C.  O’BRIEN,  ’8l. 


TOO  late  for  our  January  issue  we  learned  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Edward  C.  O’Brien,  ’81. 
The  announcement  was  a  severe  shock  to  those 
few  of  his  fellow  alumni  who  heard  it — for  there 
were  many  who  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  and 
there  are  some  doubtless  to  whom  this  notice  will 
first  convey  the  news.  He  was  apparently  in  such 
perfect  health  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death, 
December  29th,  that  few  could  credit  the  report. 
Coming  as  it  did,  too,  in  the  heat  of  a  spirited  po¬ 
litical  contest,  his  death  seems  more  startling.  The 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  died  was  to  have 
seen  the  end  of  his  struggle  for  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
prospect  of  victory  was  almost  certain.  It  would 
have  resulted,  too,  in  his  appointment  after  the  first 
of  the  year  as  a  City  Magistrate  for  a  term  of  ten 
years.  The  excitement  it  is  presumed  brought  on 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  he  dropped  dead  as  he  was 
leaving  his  home  for  his  office.  His  last  words 
were  :  “  Pray  for  me.” 

Mr.  O’Brien  was  better  known  to  Fordhamites  of 
a  decade  or  more  ago  than  to  those  of  the  present 
generation.  Yet  he  was  not  entirely  unknown  to 
the  students  of  to-day.  He  was  one  of  the  judges 
in  the  elocution  contest  last  year — his  last  appear¬ 
ance  at  Fordham.  It  was  singularly  appropriate 
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that  Mr.  O’Brien’s  last  visit  should  have  been  in 
this  capacity,  for  if  there  is  one  quality  above 
another  for  which  he  will  be  remembered  here,  it  is 
for  his  ability  as  a  speaker  and  an  actor.  He  and 
his  brother,  M.  H.  O’Brien,  ’83,  were  beyond  all 
question  the  most  capable  and  powerful  actors  our 
stage  has  known.  Theirs  were  the  palmy  days  of 
Fordham  dramatics,  “  Damon  and  Pythias,”  “  The 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,”  “  The  Merchant  of  Venice,” 
all  received  masterly  treatment  in  those  days,  and 
the  famous  performance  of  “Henry  IV.”  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Ed. 
O’Brien  was  the  “King”  of  that  production,  his 
brother  “Hotspur,”  William  P.  O’Malley,  ’84,  who 
went  to  his  last  reckoning  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
was  “  Falstaff,”  Fritz  Williams  was  “  Prince  Hal,” 
and  Stephan  Grattan,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Walsh  and 
others  equally  notable  made  up  a  splendid  cast. 

Mr.  O’Brien  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  elocution. 
So  finished  a  speaker  was  he,  indeed,  that  after 
graduation  he  was  retained  as  professor  of  elocution 
for  several  years.  He  was  recalled  in  1888  after 
three  years’  absence  and  directed  the  class  for  an¬ 
other  year.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Association  for  several  years  and  was  very  active  in 
the  management  of  the  Hughes  Statue  Fund. 
Since  1892  his  professional  duties — he  was  a  lawyer 
— occupied  so  much  of  his  time  that  Fordham  saw 
little  of  him,  but  his  affection  for  the  college  suf¬ 
fered  no  diminution. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
became  interested  in  politics.  He  lived  in  Harlem 
and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Stuyvesant 
Democratic  Club,  the  regular  organization  of  that 
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section.  After  his  marriage  he  moved  to  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  where  he  again  devoted  himself  to 
politics.  It  was  generally  understood  that  he  was 
to  be  appointed  City  Magistrate  for  that  district  as 
soon  as  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  went  into 
effect. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that,  despite  the 
suddenness  of  his  death,  and  the  consequent  ina¬ 
bility  of  the  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  to 
send  out  notice  of  the  sad  event,  there  were  several 
of  his  Fordliam  friends  present  at  the  funeral.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Donlon,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  O’Brien, 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  the  president, 
secretary  and  historian  attended  the  mass.  The 
mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Father  McCloskey, 
S.  J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church,  a  cousin  of 
the  deceased.  He  delivered  a  brief  but  touching 
eulogy,  dwelling  particularly  on  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
dying  words. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  men  as  Mr. 
O’Brien.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  rising  to 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was  a  man  to 
point  at  with  pride — upright,  strong,  vigorous,  a 
good  Catholic,  a  conscientious  man  and  a  credit  to 
his  alma  mater.  Requiescat  in  pace . 

T.  G.  T.,  ’90. 


GEORGE  B.  MAGRATH. 

We  have  just  received  word  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  B.  Magrath,  father  of  the  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Magrath,  who  was  first  prefect  on  First  Division  two 
years  ago  and  for  several  years  before.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
grath  died  January  18th,  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn, 
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after  an  illness  of  more  than  a  year.  Father  Ma¬ 
grath  was  unable  to  be  present  at  his  father’s 
deathbed,  as  he  was  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Mr.  Magrath  was  a  native  of  Bath,  England,  but 
came  to  this  country  while  young.  He  lived  for 
several  years  in  New  York  and  then  went  to  Troy. 
He  returned  to  New  York  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
and  engaged  in  business.  He  was  later  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Repairs  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  which  position  he  held  until  seven 
years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  Kings  County  Savings  Bank,  and  was  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Grand  Street  Railroad  Company  when 
cars  were  first  introduced  on  Grand  street.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  president  of  the  Eastern 
District  Hospital.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Long 
Island  Life-Saving  Association,  the  Friendly  Sons 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  Loyola  Union,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Church,  Brooklyn. 
We  extend  to  Father  Magrath  our  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy. 


A  WINTER  NIGHT. 
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All  day  I’ve  watched  the  falling  snow, 
Dance  cheerily  on  the  breeze, 

With  downward  swirl  and  upward  flow, 
And  skurry  through  the  trees. 

The  moonlight  falls  a  silver  stream, 

And  twinkling  shine  the  stars  ; 

’Tis  a  night  as  fair  as  a  fairy  dream, 

And  naught  its  beauty  mars. 

The  snow  lies  still  neath  the  antlered  trees, 
The  world  sleeps  peacefully  ; 

Unto  the  East  a  cloudlet  flees 
A  sailing  gracefully. 


M.,  ’99 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


— At  the  regular  monthly  reading  of  marks  for 
December  the  Freshmen  gave  the  assembled  stu¬ 
dents  a  few  specimens  of  their  work.  Thos.  J.  A. 
McCormick  read  a  very  creditable  essay  on  the 
crafty  Ulysses,  and  Robert  J.  McEaughlin  spoke  of 
the  joys  of  the  approaching  festival. 

— On  January  6th,  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany, 
the  students  returned  to  college  from  their  vacations. 
A  written  examination  was  held  the  first  day  of 
school,  and  the  following  day  the  usual  repetitions 
for  the  middle  term  oral  examinations  were  begun. 
These  latter  took  place  on  January  29th  and  31st, 
and  February  1st.  The  second  term  began  on  the 
fourth  of  February. 

— Mr.  Thomas  P.  Byron,  who  has  been  such  an 
important  factor  in  both  our  musical  and  dramatic 
entertainments,  is  no  longer  with  us.  Tom  has 
left,  for  a  time  only,  we  hope,  to  recover  his  health 
in  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  South.  May  the 
Monthly’s  best  wishes  follow  him  in  his  travels, 
and  ere  long  may  we  see  him  again  in  our  midst. 

— The  baseball  season  of  ’98  at  Fordham  bids 
fair  to  be  the  best  seen  here  in  years.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  holiday  vacation,  December  2  2d,  the 
team  had  been  doing  excellent  work  in  the  “  cage.” 
Practise  was  interrupted  for  a  short  time  during 
repetitions;  but  will  be  resumed  after  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  examination.  W.  J.  Moroney,  formerly  of 
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Holy  Cross  College,  has  entered  Sophomore  Class 
and  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  pitchers.  The  marked 
interest  in  baseball  which  now  prevails  among  the 
students,  is  in  no  little  measure  due  to  the  kindly 
encouragement  offered  them  by  their  esteemed 
prefect,  Rev.  Father  Pittar,  S.J.  The  schedule, 
which  includes  games  with  many  of  the  leading 
colleges,  will  soon  be  completed.  The  opening 
game  will  be  played  with  Dartmouth  College  on 
April  13th. 

— The  beautiful  circle  of  maples  near  Science 
Hall,  under  whose  shady  branches  many  a  warm 
holiday  afternoon  was  spent  in  recounting  the  vic¬ 
tories  and  defeats  of  the  “  team,”  has  been  partly 
cut  down  to  make  room  for  the  new  handball  alley. 
Although  we  shall  miss  the  refreshing  breezes  we 
used  to  enjoy  under  the  maples,  still  we  have  now  a 
first-class  alley,  and  if  the  handball  enthusiasts  are 
satisfied  we  are  willing  to  suffer  the  loss. 

— On  Wednesday,  January  19th,  Mr.  Sidney 
Woollett  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  Shake¬ 
speare  to  an  appreciative  audience  in  the  college 
theatre.  He  reviewed  the  life  of  the  master  poet  at 
considerable  length,  comprehending  a  surprising 
amount  of  interesting  details  in  the  course  of  his 
talk.  He  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  good  accruing  to 
literature  and  the  stage  from  Shakespeare’s  work, 
but  avoided  analyzing  the  plays  and  characters  of 
the  dramatist.  He  preferred,  rather,  to  let  his 
audience  judge  Shakespeare  from  his  own  writings, 
and  to  this  end  recited  from  the  plays  of  the  great 
poet  such  selections  as  were  calculated  to  give  a  true 
idea  of  the  power  and  scope  of  the  “  myriad- 
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minded  ”  bard.  His  rendering  of  Othello’s  speech 
before  the  duke  provoked  very  hearty  applause,  and 
the  recitation  of  the  poem,  “  Anne  Hathaway,”  was 
also  very  well  received.  If  we  might  be  pardoned 
for  offering  the  distinguished  reader  a  suggestion, 
we  should  say  that  his  growing  mannerism  of  con¬ 
tinually  sustaining  his  voice  at  the  end  of  sentences 
interferes  with  his  delivery  to  a  surprising  degree, 
and  spoils  many  effects  which  he  would  otherwise 
gain.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Woollett  an¬ 
nounced  that  at  his  next  appearance  he  would  read 
for  us  Shakespeare’s  “  Tempest.”  This  reading  will 
be  given  on  Wednesday,  February  16th. 

— The  public  concert  of  the  Glee,  Banjo  and 
Mandolin  Clubs  will  be  given  at  Carnegie  Lyceum 
on  February  12th.  The  entertainment  promises  to 
be  most  successful,  both  from  a  musical  and  pecu¬ 
niary  standpoint. 

— Rumor  has  it  that  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  are  getting  ready  to  give  us  a  surprise  in  the 
shape  of  a  dramatic  entertainment  on  Shrove  Tues¬ 
day.  It  is  said  sub  rosa  the  name  of  the  play  to  be 
given  is  “  The  Steeplechase,”  and  all  the  latent  tal¬ 
ent  of  the  class  will  be  put  to  the  severest  test  to  do 
justice  to  the  piece,  and  afford  entertainment  to  the 
school.  We  wish  them  very  sincerely  the  greatest 
success  in  their  undertaking,  and  here  express  our 
appreciation  of  their  very  praiseworthy  endeavor  to 
make  Shrove  Tuesday  a  day  of  enjoyment. 

Michael  J.  Larkin,  ’00. 
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SENIOR  HALL. 


HEN  I  sit  down  once  more  to  write  my  notes 


for  the  Monthly,  I  am  forcibly  reminded 


of  the  fact  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are 
once  more  back  at  college.  “  Did  you  ever  notice 
how  surprisingly  sad  one  feels  on  leaving  Fordham 
for  a  vacation  ?  ”  some  one  asked  me  a  few  days  ago. 
And  I  had  to  confess  that  I  often  had.  But  I  ask 
if  any  one  of  you  has  not  noticed  how  sad  one  feels 
when  coming  back.  Yet  it  isn’t  by  any  means  in 
sorrow,  that  one,  on  the  night  of  his  return,  stands 
in  the  gym  and  looks  around  him  and  sees  every¬ 
where  the  faces  of  friends — of  professors  and  com¬ 
panions  who  have  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
him  for  ten  months  of  many  years.  In  fact,  one 
doesn’t  really  feel  homesick  till  a  quarter  of  six 
the  next  morning,  when  the  bell  rudely  recalls  to 
him  the  cold  floors  and  the  early  arisings  of  college 


life. 


Cigarette  smokers  were  scored  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Monthly.  Well,  there  are  worse  characters 
than  the  much-abused  cigarette  fiend.  Give  me 
my  choice  between  the  cigarette  fiend  and  the 
cigarette  “grubber,”  and  I  will  scornfully  turn  my 
back  upon  the  “  grubber,”  and  clasp  the  fiend  to 
my  heart  with  bands  of  steel.  The  habitual  “  grub¬ 
ber  ”  always  reminds  one  of  that  creature  you  have 
all  met  down  town,  who  “  hasn’t  tasted  food  for 
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three  days,”  and  wants  ten  cents  “  for  a  bed  and  a 
bite  to  eat.”  The  “grubber  ”  is  a  peculiar  animal. 
In  his  time  of  adversity,  like  a  hungry  wolf  he 
crouches  at  the  gym  door,  and  his  yelp  means  pov¬ 
erty  to  all  his  victims.  When  prosperous,  like  a 
culprit  he  sneaks  into  the  tobacco  shop,  and,  buy¬ 
ing  twenty  cigarettes,  he  hides  nineteen  in  his  vest 
pockets,  so  that  when  he  goes  outside  he  may  throw 
the  box  away,  and  thus  prevent  any  of  his  prey 
from  retaliating  upon  him.  *  *  *  *  *  *  Oh  ! 
yes,  I’ve  heard  about  the  accident  that  happened 
in  the  glass  house  when  some  one  began  to  throw 
stones,  but  I  deny  the  fitness  of  the  coat. 

I  suppose  Wordsworth  would  call  the  boy  of  the 
world  the  “  father  of  the  man  of  the  world.”  All 
of  us  know  some  of  the  boys  of  the  world — if  not, 
they  are  easily  recognized.  They  usually  wander 
about  the  grounds  attached  to  the  end  of  a  cigar¬ 
ette,  and  have  a  nice  fast-black,  bored  look  which 
it  took  years  to  cultivate.  They  wrap  it  in  a  silk 
handkerchief  and  put  it  in  a  bureau  drawer  when 
they  are  in  the  seclusion  of  their  rooms,  but  never 
forget  to  have  it  carefully  dusted  and  adjusted 
when  they  appear  on  the  division.  If  you  ask 
them,  they  have  been  everywhere  and  seen  every¬ 
thing,  from  St.  Peter’s  to  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and 
there’s  “  nothing  in  ’em.”  They  are  pessimists 
of  the  worst  order  and  predict  the  absolute  anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  baseball  team  and  your  own 
“  flunking  ”  in  the  examinations.  They  see  no 
good  in  any  one  nor  anything  and  only  admire  the 
poetry  which  the  “  Cynic  ”  writes  in  “  Town 
Topics.”  Life  is  for  them  a  tiresome  monotony, 
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and  they  invariably  collapse  on  drill  days.  A 
little  childish  enthusiasm  and  animal  spirits  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  “  boys  of  the 
world.” 

When  this  edition  of  the  Monthly  makes  its 
appearance  the  “weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,” 
now  so  much  in  evidence  on  account  of  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  examinations,  will  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Our  friend  with  the  troubles 
will  no  longer  solemnly  assure  us  that  he  doesn’t 
know  a  line  of  the  matter,  but  will  be  serenely 
rehearsing  to  us  how  he  “killed  things,”  or  how 
“  he  was  roasted.'1'1  It’s  a  curious  thing  that  abso¬ 
lutely  no  one  “  knows  a  line  of  the  matter”  on  the 
day  before  exams. ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  very  few 
fail. 

Have  you  ever  read  that  poem  of  Longfellow’s 
which  begins  something  like  this  : 

“  He  is  gone,  the  beautiful  youth, 

The  heart  of  honor,  the  tongue  of  truth  !  ” 

“Yes,  and  my  shoes  went  with  him,”  somebody 
replies. 

The  man  who  called  the  concert  a  howling 
success  is  still  at  large,  but  I  would  hate  to  have  to 
listen  to  his  troubles  in  a  month  from  now. 

James  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’oo. 

JUNIOR  HALL. 

Sunday,  January  9th,  was  the  first  gala  day  on 
the  pond.  Of  course  we  were  not  in  boats,  but  en- 
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joyed  ourselves  on  the  ice.  Some  Second  Division 
boys  thought  the  whole  thing  was  too  thin ,  and  the 
ice,  just  to  be  accommodating,  gave  way  to  their 
impressions.  They  were  angry,  no  doubt,  in  being 
compelled  to  take  a  bath  before  the  usual  six 
months  had  expired,  but  surely  “  all  things  work 
together  unto  good.”  They  have  our  sympathies, 
though  it  is  evident  the  ice  couldn't  bear  them. 

If  there  is  any  baseball  material  on  Second  it  is 
going  to  be  found.  Twenty-six  are  aspirants  for 
the  team,  and  the  “  cage  ”  is  never  deserted  on  a 
holiday  afternoon.  Mr.  Cotter,  the  coach  for  the 
’Varsity,  has  kindly  consented  to  give  us  an  occa¬ 
sional  helping  hand. 

You  can’t  imagine  the  interest  some  of  us  showed 
in  Mr.  Woollett’s  last  lecture.  Why,  we  even 
wrote  out  a  synopsis  of  his  charming  talk,  and, 
moreover,  took  the  trouble  to  give  it  to  the  Prefect. 
We  like  the  work  so  much  that  next  time  we  shan’t 
lose  a  word  of  the  lecture. 

The  annual  handball  tournament  has  opened  on 
Second.  The  enthusiam  is  not  so  great  as  it  was 
last  year,  but  it  is  hard  to  convince  a  new  boy  of 
the  fact.  He  doubts  whether  the  gymnasium 
would  still  be  standing  if  the  excitement  were  any 
greater.  Twenty-six  doubles  are  competing,  and 
it  will  be  some  weeks  before  the  result  can  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

It  is  well  to  tell  a  Prefect,  when  he  borrows  your 
pipe,  that  the  mouth-piece  is  celluloid,  and  that  you 
are  keeping  it  as  a  curiosity.  He  might  be  tempted 
to  apply  a  match  to  the  celluloid  to  see  whether 
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your  statement  is  true  or  not,  and  you  know  what 
the  result  would  be.  What  a  beautiful  flame  a  piece 
of  celluloid  makes. 

Dennis  J.  Haggerty,  ’01. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALE. 

We  celebrated  our  return  from  the  holidays  in  the 
bowling  alley  by  a  banquet  of  ice  cream,  cakes,  etc. 

Mr.  McPartland  now  drills  Company  F  in  place 
of  Mr.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  McPartland  seems  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  his  work,  and  the  Minims 
have  already  learned  that  he  means  business,  and 
are  proud  of  him. 

Our  students  are  diligently  reviewing  the  matter 
for  examination.  Some  devote  the  morning  recrea¬ 
tion  to  this  pleasant  occupation,  and  a  few  would 
study  all  the  afternoon  if  prudence  did  not  interfere. 
Of  the  eleven  bright  boys  who  were  j  promoted  to 
Second  Academic  after  Christmas,  seven  are  students 
of  the  Hall.  We  congratulate  them  and  wish  them 
success. 

We  have  some  very  ambitious  boys  here  at  the 
Hall.  They  may  be  found  either  on  the  diamond 
practising  for  the  Tyros  whenever  the  weather  per¬ 
mits,  or  in  our  baseball  “cage”  when  chill  winds 
and  rain  keep  them  indoors. 

Master  Paul  Gleises,  who  has  successfully  reached 
the  age  of  eleven,  gave  a  birthday  party  on  the 
evening  of  January  20th,  to  which  eleven  of  his 
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companions  were  invited.  We,  the  chosen  ones, 
thank  Master  Paul  for  his  very  nice  treat,  and  we 
assure  him  we  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely.  The 
prizes  in  the  “Jack  Horner  pie|”  were  very  funny, 
especially  the  donkey. 

A.  J.  Edebohls. 
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AN  unaccountable  error  occurred  in  this  column 
.  last  month  which  we  make  all  possible 
haste  to  correct.  It  was  stated  that  the  “  in¬ 
dictment”  against  Dr.  Butler  was  dismissed  by  the 
grand  jury,  a  statement  that  was  wrong  on  its 
face,  inasmuch  as  no  indictment  could  be  found 
except  by  that  body.  It  was  the  complaint  that 
was  dismissed.  We  are  very  sorry  that  the  mistake 
occurred,  but  feel  sure  that  it  must  have  been 
apparent  to  our  readers  from  the  first. 

Another  addition  to  our  Alumni  portrait  gallery 

is  the  picture  of  Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne,  which 

* 

was  hung  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  is  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  general.  It  hangs  on  the 
west  wall  of  the  refectory,  near  that  of  his  former 
comrade  in  arms,  General  McMahon.  General 
O’Beirne  was  among  those  who  attended  Mr. 
Sidney  Woollett’s  lecture  on  Shakespeare,  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  19th. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  one  of  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  new  city  of  NewT  York, 
that  of  corporation  counsel,  has  been  allotted  to  a 
Fordham  alumnus.  Mr.  John  Whalen,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Master’s  degree  in  1889,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  place  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck. 
Mr.  Whalen  is  not  a  stranger  to  public  office, 
having  served  as  Tax  Commissioner  under  a  former 
administration. 
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We  have  been  informed  that  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Whalen  has  indirectly  brought  about  the 
advancement  of  another  Fordham  boy.  On  being 
appointed  to  office  he  transferred  his  private  prac¬ 
tice  to  his  brother  and  Mr.  James  A.  Dunn,  who 
will  conduct  the  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  Whalen  &  Dunn.  Mr.  Dunn  was  graduated 
here  in  ’91,  and  has  since  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Whalen. 

Two  old-time  favorites  of  the  Fordham  stage — 
Fitz  Williams  and  Stephen  Grattan — appeared  in 
New  York  within  the  last  month.  Mr.  Williams, 
who  is  still  playing  the  young  sculptor  in  “  Never 
Again,”  was  with  the  company  for  a  week  at  the 
Harlem  Opera  House,  and  Mr.  Grattan  appeared  at 
Wallack’s  and  afterward  at  the  Columbus  in  the 
leading  juvenile  role  of  “A  Ward  of  France.”  A 
delegation  from  Fordham  went  down  to  see  him  at 
the  latter  house,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  reception 
when  he  appeared. 

Rev.  James  J.  Keene,  ’90,  has  been  transferred 
from  St.  Theresa’s  Church,  New  York,  to  Tuckahoe, 
Westchester  County,  where  he  will  assist  the  Rev. 
Father  Salter.  This  brings  him  so  much  nearer  to 
Fordham  that  we  may  expect  to  see  him  more 
often. 

Tom  Daly,  at  one  time  of  the  class  of  ’91, 
whom  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  will  remember 
as  the  author  of  some  interesting  reminiscences  in 
one  of  last  year’s  issues,  has  been  heard  from  in¬ 
directly.  Tom  is  a  very  successful  journalist  in 
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Philadelphia.  It  will  be  news  to  many  of  his  old 
friends  that  he  is  married  and  is  the  father  of  a 
small  family. 

Rumor  has  it  that  two  other  ex-Fordhamites, 
Frank  Keating  and  Dan  Barr,  both  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  are  preparing  to  bid  farewell  to  the  joys  of 
single  blessedness  and  assume  the  dignity  proper  to 
the  head  of  a  family.  The  particulars  in  neither 
case  are  yet  forthcoming,  but  we  have  been  assured 
that  congratulations  are  in  order.  Mr.  Keating 
will  be  remembered  as  a  star  in  our  athletic  and 
dramatic  firmaments  from  ’90  to  ’92,  and  Mr. 
Barr  was  shortstop  on  the  ’Varsity  team  in  ’86. 

This  month  has  brought  advancement  to  another 
Fordham  alumnus,  Rev.  Mallick  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
’88,  who  has  been  since  last  summer  an  assistant 
at  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  New 
York.  The  appointment  of  Rev.  Father  McNichol 
to  a  pastorate  leaves  Father  Fitzpatrick  senior  assist¬ 
ant  at  the  Mission. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Holland,  ’87,  was  in  New  York 
early  in  January  to  attend  the  convention  of  teachers 
in  Columbus  Hall,  West  Sixtieth  street.  He  did 
not  call  to  see  us,  however. 

Rev.  J.  Francis  MacRean,  ’92,  in  a  recent  letter 
from  Rome  to  the  Historian  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  of  his  coming  ordination.  He  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Doctor’s  degree  in  July.  Mr.  McDonnell, 
’96,  who  went  to  Rome  last  September,  has  also 
written  of  his  experiences  in  the  Eternal  City.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Halm  heard  from  him  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Several  of  our  Alumni  figure  on  the  new  board 
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of  officers  of  Fordham  Council,  C.  B.  L.  Joseph  I.. 
Berry,  ’88,  is  secretary  ;  Martin  C.  Dyer  is  orator, 
Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84,  and  Samuel  E.  Duffey,  ’8o,  are 
trustees. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  Tuesday,  February  8th,  at  the 
Hotel  San  Remo,  Seventy-fifth  street  and  Central 
Park,  West.  Addresses  wild  be  made  by  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.J.,  president  of  the  college, 
Hon.  John  Whalen,  Rev.  Edward  F.  Slattery,  ’72, 
Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97,  and  Thomas  Gaffney 
Taafife,  ’90.  Dr.  Butler,  the  president,  will  also  ad¬ 
dress  the  gathering  if  he  is  able  to  be  present. 
He  is  now  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  where  his  brother  is 
seriously  ill.  The  committee  which  has  had  the 
arrangement  of  the  dinner  is  as  follows  :  Peter  A. 
Hargous, ’53,  chairman;  Thomas  J.  Aspell,  ’8i,  Dr. 
William  E.  Howley,  ’88,  Arthur  McAleenan,  treas¬ 
urer  ;  and  Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97,  Secretary. 

Among  those  whom  we  saw  at  Mr.  Woollett’s. 
lecture  were:  Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne,  Rev.  John 
T.  Mallon,  ’86;  Rev.  Mallick  T.  Fitzpatrick,  ’88,. 
and  Air.  Richard  O.  Hughes,  of  Dunwoodie.  John 
McLoughlin,  ’96,  dropped  in  one  evening  on  his 
way  home  from  Mt.  Vernon,  where  he  was  attend¬ 
ing  a  trial.  Others  who  visited  us  during  the 
month  were :  Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84;  Dr. 
John  Gleises,  ’72;  Rev.  John  Barrington,  ’94;  Joseph 
A.  Kelly,  ’97;  Joseph  Shea,  ’97;  John  C.  McNeilly, 
’90;  R.  E.  McDonnell,  ’97;  Thomas  E.  O’Shea,  ’96. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Sodality 
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was  well  attended.  There  were  twenty-four  pres¬ 
ent,  the  largest  number  that  has  yet  been  gathered 
at  a  single  meeting.  This,  of  course,  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  the  full  strength  of  the  organization,  as  there 
were  many  there  who  had  not  attended  before,  and 
many  who  had  appeared  at  former  meetings  were 
prevented  from  coming.  The  outlook  for  the  so¬ 
dality  is  promising. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Detroit  News  contains  an 
account  of  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  fifty-third 
birthday  of  the  Rev.  Ernest  E.  VanDyke,  ’64,  who 
is  pastor  of  one  of  the  important  churches  of  that 
city.  He  has  been  attached  to  this  church  for 
twenty-five  years,  having  been  previously  in  charge 
of  the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

A  most  creditable  performance  of  “  The  Colleen 
Bawn”  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Gaffney 
Taaffe,  was  given  on  the  evening  of  January  19th, 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Mary’s 
new  church.  Old  Fordham  boys  had  leading  parts 
in  the  production,  the  characters  of  Hardress  Cre- 
gan ,  Danny  Mann,  Father  Tom  and  Myles  na  Cpa- 
paleen  being  taken  by  Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  P.  G.; 
Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90;  Charles  Sinnott,  ’97, 
and  John  C.  McNeilly, ’90,  respectively.  The  play 
was  given  before  a  crowded  house  and  scored  a  de¬ 
cided  success. 

Another  very  successful  dramatic  performance 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Taaffe  was  given  by  the 
Young  Men’s  Sodality,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
Church,  New  York  City.  The  play  was  a  very 
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clever  adaptation  of  “  The  Rivals,”  and  Mr.  Taaffe’s 
rendering  of  the  part  of  Bod  Acres  kept  the  large 
audience  in  continual  ripples  of  merriment.  His 
acting  in  this  character  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  very  highest  praise. 
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FIRST  TESTIMONIALS  for  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary  were  awarded  in  the  different  classes  as 
follows : 

In  the  Junior  Class,  to  Paul  Dolan,  Joseph  Tobin, 
Henry  Smith,  Peter  Kelly,  Henry  Curtin,  Henry 
McLaughlin. 

In  Sophomore,  to  John  O’Brien,  Laurence  Der- 
vin,  Michael  Larkin,  Henry  Downes,  Stephen  Mc- 
Partland. 

In  Freshman,  to  Joseph  Sinnot,  David  Donovan, 
Thomas  McCormick,  William  Curley,  John  O’Don¬ 
ahue. 

In  1st  Academic,  to  Dennis  Haggerty. 

In  2d  Academic,  to  William  Murray,  Elias  Lopez, 
William  Hinchliffe,  Charles  Murn,  William  Cim- 
illo,  Whitney  Eckert,  Joseph  McGovern,  Judge 
O’Rourke. 

In  3d  Academic,  to  Thomas  Wadleton,  Robert 
Ebling. 

In  Special  Academic,  to  Arthur  Kane,  Sigmund 
Spiehler,  Thomas  Macmanus,  James  McCormick. 

In  Special  Commercial,  to  Julio  Rabel. 

In  1st  English  Grammar,  to  Leo  Ruhl,  Peter 
Armstrong. 
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EXCHANGES. 


WE  very  gracefully  acknowledge  the  compli¬ 
ment  paid  us  by  the  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Review  in  his  editorial  on  the  resolutions 
offered  by  the  class  of  1900. 


Werner's  Magazine  for  January  appears  in  a  new 
cover,  and  begins  the  year  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
energy.  The  illustrations  grow  in  number  and  are 
of  a  high  order.  A  study  of  Sidney  Lanier’s  poem 
“  Sunrise  ”  constitutes  the  fifth  paper  in  the  course 
of  the  study  of  “  The  Fine  Art  of  Poetry.”  The  de¬ 
partment  of  “  Recitation  and  Declamation  ”  reap¬ 
pears  with  this  issue. 

Short  Stories ,  among  its  numerous  tales,  contains 
“  The  Skeleton  in  the  Closet,”  well-known  of  course 
to  all  readers  of  Hale  ;  “Hans’  Christmas,”  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  tale  from  the  German;  and  “On  the 
Spur  of  the  Occasion,”  a  remarkably  well  told  story 
from  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 


With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  the  Literary 
Digest  publishes  the  first  number  of  its  sixteenth 
volume.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  this  magazine 
consists  mainly  in  the  impartial  manner  in  which  it 
treats  the  living  questions  of  the  day,  religious 
topics  alone  excepted.  In  this  department  Catholics 
are  of  late  too  often  exposed  to  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  a  prejudiced  editor.  However,  some  of  the 
articles  are  not  unfair.  In  a  synopsis  of 
“What  a  Catholic  can  read,”  the  author’s  views 
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on  the  more  recent  developments,  in  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history,  are  given  as  follows : 

“The  new  critical  school  of  historians,  who  are 
ransacking  all  the  libraries  and  archives  of  Europe 
in  search  of  original  manuscripts,  comparing  texts, 
weighing  anthorities  and  sifting  evidence,  has 
already  rendered  great  service  to  Catholic  truth, 
and  the  probability  is  that  it  will  render  still  greater 
service  in  future.  Who  now  would  picture  the 
middle  ages  as  an  unbroken  night  of  ignorance  and 
corruption  ?******  Who  would  de¬ 
scribe  Henry  VIII.  as  the  ‘bluff  and  honest  Hal,’ 
or  Queen  Elizabeth  as  the  ‘good  Virgin  Queen 
Bess,’ or  Mary  Tudor  as ‘Bloody  Mary,’  or  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  as  a  ‘fiend  in  human  flesh’?  None 
but  history-mongers,  who  make  up  by  unblushing 
effrontery  for  want  of  research,  and  by  a  flippant 
style  for  want  of  fairness.” 

The  Mountaineer  always  brings  with  it  some¬ 
thing  worth  reading — something  solidly  literary 
both  in  matter  and  style.  The  December  number 
is  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion.  In  “The 
Genius  of  John  Keats  ”  there  is  an  apparent  degree 
of  sympathy  between  the  writer  and  that  genius 
whose  untimely  death  undoubtedly  deprived  us  of 
a  consummate  poet. 

We  have,  of  late,  heard  much  favorable  comment 
upon  the  poetical  contributions  of  Mr.  Edward 
B.  Kenna,  whose  “  Viol  and  Bow  ”  contains  in  its 
rhythmical  flow  much  of  the  melody  of 

“  The  mystical  lays, 

She  sweetly  plays 

On  the  cobweb  strung  harp  of  the  musical  fays.” 

“  Imra :  A  Christmas  Tale,”  which  begins  in  the 
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December  Tamarack ,  promises  to  be  exceptionally 
interesting.  The  poem,  “  To-Day,”  is  one  worthy 
of  commendation,  on  account  of  its  smoothness  of 
versification  and  poetic  thought. 

The  high  literary  standard  of  the  Georgetown 
College  Journal  is  well  sustained  by  its  January 
issue.  Many  a  noteworthy  fact  regarding  the 
economics  of  the  “  Eternal  City  ”  is  conveyed  to  us 
in  the  easy,  conversational  style  of  “  Incidents  of  a 
Physico-Hygienic  Trip  to  Rome.” 

“An  Interrupted  Correspondence  ”  is  one  of  the 
best  stories  we  have  seen  among  our  exchanges. 

We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  latest  arrival, 
The  Young  Eagle ,  from  St.  Clara  Academy.  The 
sunshine  of  “Ye  Editors  ”  appears  on  every  page, 
and  brightens  the  sombre  precincts  of  our  sanc¬ 
tum.  There  is  one  thing  wanting,  however,  for 
which  we  searched  in  vain  throughout  the  pages 
of  the  Christmas  issue — the  volume  and  the  num¬ 
ber  which  generally  appear  upon  the  cover  of  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  “  Purple  Patcher  ”  still  reigns  supreme  in 
his  corner  of  the  Holy  Cross  Purple .  Yet  we  must 
confess  that  our  regard  for  the  beautiful  received  a 
severe  shock  when  we  beheld  the  stanzas  to  “  The 
Turkey,”  of  which  the  following  is  a  worthy 
specimen  : 

“  The  dark  and  dreary  even 
Doth  hide  thee  in  thy  flight  ; 

But  there  the  farmer  finds  thee. 

As  in  broad  daylight. 

I  pity  thee — I  pity  thy  sad  plight.” 

“  A  Week  with  Jane  Austen  ”  is  the  title  of  an 
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able  series  of  critical  essays,  in  the  St.  James 
School  Journal.  Her  peculiar  excellence  as  a  de¬ 
lineator  of  character  is  shown  from  consideration 
of  her  acknowledged  masterpiece,  “  Pride  and  Prej¬ 
udice.”  It  was  after  reading  this  novel  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  the  following  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage  in  his  private  diary  :  “That  young  lady  had 
a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements  and  feelings, 
and  characters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me,  the 
most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big  bow¬ 
wow  strain  I  can  do  myself,  like  any  now  going  ; 
but  the  exquisite  touch,  which  renders  ordinary 
commonplace  things  and  characters  interesting  from 
the  truth  of  the  description  and  the  sentiment,  is 
denied  to  me.” 

True,  the  genuine  but  unobtrusive  merits  of  Miss 
Austen  have  been  but  poorly  rewarded  as  respects 
fame  and  popularity  ;  but  wherever  there  exists  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  clear  daylight  of  nature, 
as  reflected  in  domestic  life,  in  scenes  of  variety 
and  sorrowful  truth,  as  well  as  of  vivacity  and  quiet 
humor,  there  will  her  novels  be  ever  read  with  de¬ 
served  and  undiminished  appreciation. 

Of  the  exchanges  whose  acquaintance  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  making,  during  the  past  month, 
The  Weekly  Bouquet ,  The  Argyle  News ,  and  The 
Calfskin  are  worthy  especial  mention.  From  a 
glance  at  the  cover  of  the  latter  magazine  we  should 
say  that  originality  of  design  were  there  contesting 
the  palm  with  brilliancy  of  color. 

J.  W.  H.  Corbett,  ’98. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 


“A  Famous  Convent  School."  By  Marion  J.  Brunowe. 
The  Meany  Company,  New  York. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed  little  volume  by  the  well- 
known  Catholic  writer,  containing  the  history  of  Mt.  St. 
Vincent’s  on  the  Hudson.  The  author  passed  her  entire 
school  days  in  this  excellent  institution  and  is  well  fitted 
for  the  work  she  has  undertaken.  The  book  gives  us 
a  charming,  lifelike  ramble  through  the  famous  con¬ 
vent,  and  almost  leaves  us  under  the  impression  that 
we  have  really  passed  a  day  in  the  convent  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  in  the  company  of  a  thoroughly  well-informed 
and  most  interesting  guide.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated 
and  neatly  bound.  It  ought  to  find  favor  with  all  who 
are  interested  in  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  convents. 
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PURITY. 

There  is  somewhere  a  tiny  flower  that  blows, 

So  closely  pressed  against  the  breast  of  earth 
And  hidden  by  the  grass  which  round  it  grows, 

That  passer-by  ne’er  notes  its  place  of  birth. 

But  from  this  tiny  plant  there  still  exhales 
An  odor  of  such  sweetness  and  such  power, 

That,  wafted  miles  about  by  windy  sails, 

It  cheers  the  hearts  of  thousands  from  its  bower. 

E’en  so  the  stainless  soul,  though  hid  from  sight, 

And  humbly  shrinking  from  its  fellows’  ken, 

Exhales  a  sweetness  of  such  deathless  might 
That  it  doth  sweeten  countless  lives  of  men. 

Keats,  ’00. 
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AN  INCIDENT  AT  EYEAN. 


WILL  you  not  have  another  glass  of  wine  with 
me,  mon  cher  camarade  ?  But  let  us  bring 
our  chairs  over  here  in  the  corner,  where 
we  can  talk  at  leisure.  Gargon,  some  more  wine 
for  monsieur.  Peste,  when  I  was  in  Portugal  un¬ 
der  Junot  many  a  good  old  cask  of  wine  I  broached 
gratis.  Though  we  were  not  victorious  there,  we 
fared  well.  But  it  was  at  Eylan  we  had  to  make 
up  for  it.  What  a  part  I  had  to  play  in  that  battle. 
Although  I  was  only  a  sub-lieutenant,  I  had  my 
share  in  the  outcome,  getting  the  cross  and  a  word 
from  the  Emperor.  That’s  the  way ;  the  general 
gets  a  marshal’s  baton  and  the  soldier  a  bit  of  gold 
and  ribbon.  You  want  me  to  tell  you  all  about  it  ? 

Well,  really,  it  does  me  good  to  rehearse  the  stories 
of  those  brave  old  times.  Napoleon  was  in  winter 
quarters  before  Warsaw,  while  the  Russians,  under 
Benignsen,  were  between  him  and  the  river  Vis¬ 
tula.  The  Emperor  intended  to  meet  them  at  Ey¬ 
lan,  yet  not  before  he  had  been  reinforced. 
But  more  of  that  hereafter.  I  was  in  the  12  th 
cuirassiers,  and  I  tell  you,  mon  brave,  though  they 
may  say  that  the  Emperor  relied  much  on  his  can¬ 
non  to  win  the  fight  for  him,  to  tell  the  truth  it 
was  we  of  the  12th  upon  whom  he  relied  most. 
Our  breastplates  and  plumed  helmets  always  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  front  at  the  deciding  moment,  and  we 
would  have  won  for  the  Emperor  at  Waterloo  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  that  cursed  ditch.  Now,  as  I  was 
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saying,  we  were  before  Warsaw  in  winter  quarters, 
and  mighty  cold  it  was  too.  Thankful  we  were 
when  the  rumor  ran  round  camp  that  a  battle  would 
soon  be  fought.  One  night  I  had  just  finished 
cleaning  my  horse,  and  kicking  the  lazy  devil  of  a 
trooper  who  had  neglected  to  attend  to  him,  when 
an  orderly  came  up  and  told  me  the  Emperor 
wanted  to  see  me.  My  heart  leaped  into  my  throat, 
and  I  felt  a  sinking  sensation  underneath  the  iron 
of  my  cuirass — not  of  fear  ;  oh,  no  !  Pierre  Corade 
knows  not  what  fear  is,  for  had  I  not  often,  beneath 
the  Emperor’s  eye,  charged  in  the  midst  of  whist¬ 
ling  shot  and  bounding  balls,  with  the  cry  of  vive 
l’Empereur  on  my  lips.  But  I  had  never  met  him 
face  to  face,  except  when  he  inspected  our  brigade. 
But  the  thought  that  now  I  should  be  brought  into 
his  presence  and  speak  with  the  man,  for  whom  all 
of  us  would  have  gladly  died,  filled  me  with  a 
strange  fear  and  a  great  joy.  So  I  fell  behind  the 
orderly,  and  strutted  along  twisting  my  mustache, 
and  thinking  how  proud  I  would  make  my  wife 
and  old  mother,  and  how  envious  the  neighbors 
would  be  when  I  would  tell  them  that  I,  sub¬ 
lieutenant  Corade,  conversed  with  the  Emperor 
himself.  His  tent  was  in  the  fourth  row,  looking 
to  the  south  from  our  brigade  ;  so  the  orderly  and  I, 
with  my  chest  thrown  forward  and  my  shoulders 
back,  soon  reached  it.  I  was  immediately  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  with  a  quaking  heart  but  a  bold  front 
passed  into  the  Imperial  presence.  Murat  and 
Bessieres,  both  gorgeously  uniformed,  were  seated 
facing  the  entrance,  at  a  little  table  covered  with 
maps  and  papers.  Close  by,  with  hands  folded  be¬ 
hind  his  back,  and  head  bowed  in  thought,  was  Na- 
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poleon.  I  stood  there  in  silence  with  my  hand 
raised  in  a  stiff  salute.  Presently  he  lifted  his 
head  and  gave  me  a  piercing  glance  from  his  clear 
eye  that  chilled  me  to  the  marrow.  For,  unused  to 
his  way,  I  thought  he  looked  at  me  thus  search- 
ingly  through  anger.  His  words,  however,  soon 
reassured  me.  “  Mon  soldat,”  he  said,  in  his  even 
tones,  “  they  tell  me  you  are  brave.”  Dieu  !  my 
tough  old  cheeks  reddened  with  a  blush  for  the 
first  time  in  twenty  years.  I  was  overcome  with 
happy  confusion  and  could  not  reply.  “  You  do 
not  talk  much,”  said  the  Emperor,  noticing  my  si¬ 
lence.  “  That  is  another  good  quality.  Take  this 
dispatch  to  Marshal  Bernadotte,  who  has  his  corps 
fifty  miles  to  the  east.  There  are  five  thousand 
Cossacks  between  him  and  us.  Start  at  once  ;  the 
peril  is  great,  but  the  reward  will  be  greater.”  I 
took  the  dispatch.  Napoleon  gave  me  his  hand 
and,  falling  on  one  knee,  I  imprinted  on  it  a  fer¬ 
vent  kiss.  “  Fare  you  well,”  said  the  Emperor ; 
“  much  depends  on  your  success.”  “  Sire,”  said  I, 
“  I  will  not  disappoint  you.  It  is  enough  for  me 
that  your  interests  are  at  stake.”  And  with  this 
speech,  which  I  flatter  myself  was  as  good  as  any 
courtier’s  could  have  been,  I  made  my  exit. 

It  was  a  cold  night,  and  there  was  a  fine  moon, 
a  good  lamp  for  those  fiendish  Cossacks  to  see  me 
by.  Without  doubt  this  was  a  dangerous  under¬ 
taking,  but  if  success  crowned  my  efforts  my  future 
was  assured.  I  soon  had  my  horse  saddled,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  cantering  past  the  last  outposts 
of  the  camp.  My  stout  charger  floundered  through 
the  wet  snow,  making  his  way  with  great  difficulty. 
But  I  managed  to  keep  him  going  pretty  well,  and 
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spurred  him  on  cruelly  each  time  he  lagged,  while 
every  now  and  then  I  felt  the  packet  of  papers  that 
hung  around  my  neck. 

The  camp  fires  of  our  army  soon  twinkled  into 
distant  points  of  light.  After  four  hours  of  hard 
riding  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest. 
I  loosened  rein,  and  let  the  animal  take  its  way  and 
the  tired  steed  stumbled  slowly  ahead.  Soon  I 
urged  him  forward  again,  and  thus  alternately  going 
swiftly  and  slowly,  we  got  over  many  miles  before 
day-break.  You  may  imagine  I  was  tired.  Seeing 
a  small  cottage  on  the  left  of  the  road,  I  drew  up 
before  the  door  and  dismounted.  At  my  knock  an 
old  peasant  came  out  and  in  a  surly  tone  refused  to 
listen  to  my  demand  for  something  to  eat.  I  grabbed 
the  old  fool  by  the  throat,  pulled  him  out  towards 
my  horse,  and  told  him  quickly  to  care  for  it.  As  I 
entered  the  place,  I  seemed  to  hear  a  muffled  noise 
overhead,  but  on  asking  a  young  girl  who  quickly 
brought  me  some  beer  and  cheese,  whether  there 
was  any  one  else  in  the  house,  I  was  told  there  was 
no  one  else  there  but  the  old  man,  and  herself.  Be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  fatigued  from  my  long  ride,  I  ate 
my  cheese  and  drank  my  beer,  having  determined 
to  set  out  again  after  a  short  rest.  Having  finished 
the  frugal  meal,  I  sat  for  a  time  looking  at  the  fire 
and  before  I  knew  it  I  dropped  off  into  a  sound 
sleep.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  slept  but  a  few 
moments,  when  I  was  visited  by  an  awful  night¬ 
mare.  My  legs  appeared  to  be  stuck  full  of  needles 
and  my  whole  body  oppressed  by  a  a  terrible  weight. 
I  strove  to  rise  but  seemed  to  be  held  in  an  iron 
grasp,  and  a  dim  sound  of  mocking  laughter  rang 
in  my  ears.  Then  a  siykly  sensation  of  dread  came 
over  me  and  I  opened  my  eyes. 
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My  nightmare  was  easily  explained.  I  was  bound 
gently,  but  securely  to  my  chair,  and  in  front  of  me 
was  a  semi-circle  of  savage  bewhiskered  Cossacks, 
who  had  been  endeavoring  to  awaken  me  by  the  gentle 
means  of  plunging  the  points  of  their  steel  pikes  in 
to  my  legs.  For  a  moment  I  must  confess  I  was 
frightened.  They  looked  so  wild  and  ferocious, 
those  barbarian  Cossacks,  that  I  did  not  think  they 
would  let  me  live  five  minutes  longer.  Their  eyes 
gleamed  like  coals  of  fire  ;  their  shaggy  and  un¬ 
sightly  red  beards  trembled  with  wicked  emotion, 
while  their  dirty  fingers  closed  convulsively  on 
their  weapons,  as  if  longing  to  bury  them  in  my 
body.  Their  officer  was  a  Russian,  though  the 
Lord  knows  the  only  difference  one  could  detect  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  men,  was  that  he  was  a  little  less 
dirty  than  they.  This  fellow  now  stepped  forward 
and  asked  in  pretty  fair  French  where  my  dispatches 
were  hid.  I  only  glared  at  him.  “  We  know,”  he 
said,  “  that  you  are  a  courier,  and  therefore  must 
have  dispatches.  Better  tell  us  where  they  are,  and 
so  save  us  any  further  trouble.”  “  Beast  of  a 
Russian,”  I  replied,  “  this  is  what  I  think  of  you 
and  your  savages,”  and  I  spat  on  the  floor.  He 
looked  at  me  viciously  for  a  minute  and  then  turned 
and  gave  some  order  to  his  Cossacks.  In  an  instant 
the  wThole  herd  had  surrounded  me,  searching  I  can 
assure  you  in  no  gentle  manner.  The  dispatch 
was  in  a  bag  around  my  neck,  and  the  idiots  had 
torn  nearly  every  particle  of  clothes  from  me  be¬ 
fore  they  discovered  it. 

Then  they  pounced  upon  it  like  so  many  hawks, 
and  the  vile  cowards  taunted  me  and  mocked  me 
in  their  outlandish  tongue.  Dieu  !  how  my  blood 
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boiled.  How  I  longed  to  cleave  the  insolent  vil¬ 
lains  from  chin  to  waist.  “  My  worthy  courier,” 
said  the  Russian  dog  of  an  officer,  “it  is  very  lucky 
that  the  Emperor  sent  a  man  like  you  to  bear  such 
a  message.  He  could  not  possibly  have  made  a 
better  choice.”  Then  he  cackled  loudly,  and  all 
the  dirty  Cossacks  laughed  in  unison.  I  ground 
my  teeth  in  impotent  rage.  “  Come,”  said  he,  “  I’ll 
read  you  the  dispatch.  You  then  will  see  what  a 
fool  you  were  to  fall  asleep  before  you  had  thor¬ 
oughly  searched  the  house.  We  simply  waited  up¬ 
stairs  until  you  were  helpless  and  came  down  and 
bound  you.  I  used  to  think  that  a  sub-lieutenant 
had  some  prudence,  bitt  now  I  see  he  is  more  heed¬ 
less  than  a  sheep.”  If  a  man  could  be  harmed  by 
a  thought,  that  Russian  fool  would  have  dropped 
in  his  tracks.  But  as  it  was,  he  glanced  at  me  in 
triumph,  and  breaking  the  seal  of  the  dispatch, 
read  to  me  as  follows  : 

To  Marshal  Bernadotte  : 

You  will,  on  receipt  of  this  note,  immediately 
take  your  division  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and 
occupy  a  position  between  their  rear  and  the  river 
Vistula.  Ret  Hellerman  and  his  cavalry  be  ready 
to  charge  their  left  flank  when  Ney  charges  them 
in  front.  Bring  the  rest  of  your  troops  in  action 
the  minute  the  enemy’s  center  wavers.  I  shall  give 
battle  on  the  8tli. 

Napoleon. 

“  A  thousand  devils,”  I  shouted,  stung  to  the 
quick  in  spite  of  myself,  for  I  too  well  realized  the 
importance  of  the  dispatch.  The  Russian  smiled 
at  me  maliciously.  He  then  made  the  Cossacks 
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bind  me  as  I  was,  more  securely  to  the  chair.  Oh, 
how  those  ropes  did  hurt.  The  savage  devils  knew 
it  and  drew  them  as  tightly  as  they  could.  When 
they  were  through,  the  officer  bade  me  a  sneering 
farewell,  to  which  1  returned  a  hearty  curse,  and 
then  he  and  his  soldiers  filed  out  of  the  door. 

When  they  had  been  gone,  the  old  peasant  and 
his  daughter  carried  me,  chair  and  all,  upstairs, 
where  they  put  me  in  a  corner  and  left  me.  And 
I  tell  you,  sir,  my  thoughts  were  not  very  sweet. 
The  words  of  that  dispatch  ran  through  my  head 
over  and  over  again  as  quickly  as  water  through  a 
mill-race.  They  were  stamped  indelibly  on  my 
memory,  and  my  present  inability  to  tell  them  to 
Bernadotte,  almost  made  me  weep  from  mingled 
grief  and  anger.  I  tugged  at  my  bonds  till  my 
temples  madly  throbbed,  and  the  veins  stood  out 
like  whipcords  on  my  forehead.  In  my  despair  I 
bit  at  the  ropes  that  encircled  my  chest,  and  gnawed 
them  in  a  kind  of  frenzy.  Suddenly,  as  I  strained 
and  bit,  one  of  the  ropes  about  my  chest  burst. 
In  surprise  and  joy  I  looked  closely  and  found  that 
I  had  actually  bitten  the  rope  in  two.  From  the 
depths  of  black  despair  I  was  lifted  at  once  to  the 
summit  of  brightest  hope.  A  way  to  escape  was 
open  to  me.  Diable  !  but  I  would  show  that  Rus¬ 
sian  that  I  was  more  than  his  match.  I  closed  my 
teeth  on  the  tough  strands  again  and  again.  My 
gums  began  to  bleed,  and  every  nerve  in  my  mouth 
ached  terribly.  The  pain  became  intense,  and  each 
time  my  jaws  closed  a  thrill  of  acute  agony  shot 
throughout  my  being.  I  had  to  stop  after  a  while, 
I  could  go  no  further.  My  bleeding  gums  were 
literally  raw.  My  will-power  seemed  to  slip  away, 
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my  resolution  depart,  and  all  my  energies  weaken. 
But  I  tried  to  arouse  myself,  and  pictured  to  mind 
the  honor  to  be  gained,  the  great  good  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  Bernadotte  received  the  message  in  time, 
and  above  all  I  remembered  the  man  who  had  sent 
me  on  this  errand.  All  this  made  my  sinking 
courage  revive  ;  my  drooping  spirits  were  invigor¬ 
ated  ;  all  pain  was  forgot ;  my  pulses  beat  with  a 
new  life,  and  I  would  have  gnawed  through  iron 
for  the  sake  of  France  and  the  Emperor.  I  returned 
to  my  torturing  work  with  renewed  vigor.  In  a 
very  short  while  my  arms  were  free,  and  then  I 
easily  set  myself  at  liberty.  I  rushed  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  half-clothed  as  I  was,  jumped  out  into  the 
snow.  Bernadotte  could  not  be  more  than  eight 
miles  distant.  I  would  be  sure  to  meet  his  out¬ 
posts  in  the  next  five  miles.  I  knew  the  dispatch. 
All  yet  was  not  lost.  I  bounded  over  the  yielding 
snow,  the  keen  cold  nigh  piercing  my  bare  chest;  yet 
the  fire  of  my  resolution  was  warmth  enough  for  me> 
and  I  bravely  struggled  on.  Not  over  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  when  I  caught  the  glitter  of  steel 
ahead.  At  the  same  time  a  bullet  sang  past  my 
head,  and  the  cry  “ qaiva  la?'1'1  rent  the  frosty  air. 

“Sub-lieutenant  Corade,”  I  shouted,  rushing  for¬ 
ward  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  and  brandishing  my 
arms  like  windmills. 

In  an  instant  I  was  surrounded  by  a  company  of 
French  infantry. 

“Who  are  you  ?”  asked  the  white  inustached 
captain. 

“  A  courier  from  the  Emperor,”  I  replied. 
“What  corps  is  this  ?” 

“Bernadotte’s,”  he  answered.  “Thank  God!”  I 
cried;  “  bring  me  to  him  at  once.” 
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In  a  trice  they  were  half  carrying,  half  dragging 
me  to  the  Marshal,  who  was  on  horseback  about  a 
half  mile  further  on,  consulting  with  his  officers. 
On  the  way,  several  other  troopers  joined  us  who 
recognized  me  and  eagerly  questioned  me  about  my 
strange  appearance.  I  could  give  them  but  a  brief 
account  of  my  capture  before  we  reached  the 
Marshal. 

Bernadotte  looked  at  me  in  amazement,  and  in¬ 
deed  a  strange  figure  I  must  have  presented  with  my 
bleeding  face  and  torn  and  disordered  dress.  I  nar¬ 
rated  the  events  which  had  happened  to  mein  the  per¬ 
formance  of  my  mission,  and  ended  by  giving,  word 
for  word,  the  dispatch  of  Napoleon  as  it  had  been 
read  to  me  by  the  chief  of  the  Cossacks.  There 
was  a  wild  cry  of  joy  from  the  troops  and  a  glad 
smile  lit  up  Bernadotte’s  face.  “  My  brave  sub¬ 
lieutenant,”  said  he,  “you  have  faithfully  fulfilled 
your  duty.  I  will  not  forget  you.”  He  then 
grasped  my  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly.  “Vive 
l’Empereur  !  ”  I  cried,  and  fell  forward  fainting  in 
his  arms. 

Everything  came  to  pass  as  the  Emperor  had 
planned.  The  battle  was  fought  and  won.  Berna¬ 
dotte  was  made  Prince  of  Pontecour  and  I  a  first 
lieutenant.  The  Emperor  even  decorated  me  be¬ 
fore  the  army  with  his  own  hand  and  the  Old  Guard 
saluted  as  I  passed.  What  would  I  not  undergo  to 
experience  such  another  happy  day  as  that.  Gar- 
qon,  more  wine  for  the  gentleman. 

Theophiee  Ealanne,  ’99. 
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From  out  the  wave 
Uplift  the  bodies  of  our  brave, 

And  in  fair  Cuba’s  glowing  breast 
Lay  them  to  rest. 

There  let  them  sleep, 

Beside  the  waters  of  the  deep 
On  which  they  chose  to  roam 
To  guard  our  home. 

Mourn  for  their  fate, 

Sad  victims  of  mischance  or  hate, 

Tears  for  their  miserable  lot 
Refuse  them  not. 

Peace  to  their  souls, 

Wrecked  mariners  on  life’s  shoals  ; 

A  nation’s  heart  in  mourning  e’er 
Will  hold  them  dear. 

Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan,  ’00. 
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THE  LITTLE  PATES. 


{From  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet.) 

THIS  morning,  as  it  was  Sunday,  Sureau,  the 
pastry  cook  of  the  Rue  Turenne,  called  his 
assistant  and  said : 

“  Here  are  the  little  pates  for  M.  Bonnicar  .... 

Go,  carry  them  to  him  and  return  quickly . 

It  seems  the  Versailles  troops  have  entered  Paris.” 

The  little  assistant,  who  understood  nothing  of 
politics,  having  put  the  pates  all  steaming  in  a  bak¬ 
ing  pan,  the  baking  pan  in  a  white  napkin,  and 
having  balanced  the  whole  affair  on  his  head,  started 
on  a  run  for  St.  Louis  Isle  where  M.  Bonnicar 
was  lodging.  The  morning  was  magnificent,  one 
of  those  days  which  fill  the  gardens  with  bunches 
of  lilacs  and  cherries  in  abundance.  In  spite  of 
the  distant  firing  and  trumpet-calls  at  the  street 
corners,  all  the  old  quarter  of  the  Marais  kept  its 
peaceful  look.  Sunday  was  in  the  air,  groups  of 
children  gathered  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  young 
girls  were  playing  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  in 
front  of  the  houses,  and  this  little  white  figure 
running  along  in  the  middle  of  the  deserted  car¬ 
riage  way,  all  gave  to  this  morning  of  battle  a  nat¬ 
ural  and  holiday  appearance.  All  the  life  of  the 
quarter  seemed  spread  out  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli- 
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Some  were  dragging  cannons,  some  were  working 
at  the  barricades  ;  at  every  step  groups  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guard  stood  around  filled  with  their  own  impor¬ 
tance,  but  the  little  pastry  boy  did  not  lose  his 
head.  These  children  are  so  used  to  walk  among 
the  crowds  and  uproar  of  the  streets.  It  is  on  festi¬ 
val  days  and  holidays,  in  the  bustle  of  the  first  of 
the  year  and  Quinquagesima  Sunday  that  they  have 
to  run  most  rapidly  ;  besides,  revolutions  do  not 
astonish  them  at  all. 

It  was  surely  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  little 
white  cap  threading  its  way  amid  the  bonnets  and 
bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  avoiding  collisions,  per¬ 
fectly  balanced,  now  going  at  a  very  quick  pace, 
now  compelled  to  go  slowly,  though  eagerly  desir¬ 
ous  to  run  ahead.  What  was  the  battle  to  him  ? 
The  thing  was  to  reach  the  house  of  Bonnicar  on 
the  stroke  of  midday,  and  to  carry  away  likely 
enough  the  little  tip  which  was  waiting  for  him  on 
the  small  table  in  the  ante-chamber. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  terrible  press  in  the 
crowd,  and  some  wards  of  the  Republic  passed  by, 
running  and  singing.  They  were  street  urchins, 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  armed  with  rifles, 
wearing  red  belts  and  large  boots,  as  proud  of  be¬ 
ing  disguised  as  soldiers  as  they  were  when  they  ran 
about  on  Shrove  Tuesday  with  paper  caps  and  tatters 
of  red  umbrella  silk  in  the  mud  of  the  boulevard. 
This  time,  amid  the  jostling  throng  the  little  baker’s 
boy  had  great  trouble  in  keeping  his  balance;  but 
his  baking  pan  and  he  had  had  so  many  slides 
on  the  ice,  so  many  games  of  marelle  at  full  run, 
that  the  little  patds  were  without  fear.  Unhappi¬ 
ly  this  bustle,  these  songs,  these  red  belts,  wonder, 
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curiosity,  made  the  baker’s  boy  wish  to  put  an  end 
to  his  journey  in  such  beautiful  company,  and  hav¬ 
ing  passed  by  without  being  aware  of  it,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  the  St.  L,ouis  Isle  bridges,  he  found 
himself  carried,  he  knew  not  whither,  amid  the  dust 
raised  by  this  foolish  march. 

II. 

For  at  least  twenty-five  years  it  had  been  the 
custom  in  the  house  of  the  Bonnicars  to  eat  their 
little  pates  on  Sunday.  At  midday  precisely,  when 
all  the  family,  large  and  small,  was  gathered  in  the 
dining-hall,  a  quick,  cheery  stroke  of  the  bell  told 
them  all : 

“  Ah  !  here  is  the  pastry-man.” 

Then,  with  a  great  shuffling  of  chairs,  the  rustling 
of  silk  dresses,  and  the  arranging  of  the  laughing 
children  along  the  laid  table,  all  these  happy 
people  installed  themselves  about  the  little  pates 
symmetrically  piled  up  on  the  silver  chafing-dish. 

To-day  the  bell  was  silent.  Astounded,  M.  Bon- 
nicar  looked  at  the  clock,  an  old-fashioned  clock 
surmounted  by  a  stuffed  heron,  and  which  had 
never  gone  forward  or  backward  in  its  life.  The 
children  were  yawning  at  the  windows,  watching 
the  corner  of  the  street  where  the  baker’s  boy  used 
to  turn  up.  Conversation  languished,  and  hunger, 
which  is  sharpened  by  the  twelve  long  strokes  of 
midday,  makes  the  dining-room  appear  very  large, 
very  sad,  in  spite  of  the  antique  silverware  shining 
on  the  damask  tablecloth  and  the  napkins  all 
around  folded  in  little  stiff  white  cones. 

The  old  cook  had  already  come  several  times  to 
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whisper  in  her  master’s  ear . “  roast  is 

burnt  ” . “  the  peas  are  overdone  ”  .... 

But  M.  Bonnicar  was  bent  on  not  sitting  down  to 
table  without  the  little  pates ;  and,  furious  with 
Sureau,  he  resolved  to  go  himself  to  see  what  this 
unheard-of  delay  meant.  As  he  went  out,  brandish¬ 
ing  his  cane  and  much  in  wrath,  his  neighbors 
cautioned  him  : 

“  Book  out,  M.  Bonnicar . They  say  the 

Versailles  troops  have  entered  Paris.” 

But  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  anything,  not  even 
the  firing  which  came  from  Neuilly  along  the 
water,  not  even  the  Hotel  de  Ville  cannon  alarm, 
which  shook  all  the  windows  of  the  quarter. 

“  Oh,  that  Sureau  ! . that  Sureau  !” 

And  in  the  excitement  of  his  rush  he  talked  to 
himself,  imagining  himself  already  in  the  shop, 
striking  the  flagging  with  his  cane  and  making  the 
ices  and  the  cake-plates  in  the  showcase  tremble. 
The  barricade  of  the  Bouis-Pliilippe  bridge  put  an 
end  to  his  wrath.  There  were  there  some  com¬ 
munist  soldiers  of  ferocious  appearance  stretched 
out  in  the  sun  on  the  unpaved  street. 

“Where  are  you  going,  citizen?” 

The  citizen  explained,  but  the  story  of  the  little 
pates  seemed  suspicious,  and  all  the  more  because 
M.  Bonnicar  had  on  his  beautiful  Sunday  overcoat, 
his  gold  spectacles,  all  the  trappings  of  an  old 
conservative. 

“He  is  a  police-spy,”  said  the  communists;  “he 
should  be  sent  to  Rigault.” 

Upon  which  four  willing  men,  who  were  nothing 
loth  to  leave  the  barricade,  pushed  the  poor,  exas¬ 
perated  man  before  them  with  thrusts  from  the 
butt  end  of  their  muskets. 
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I  do  not  know  how  they  made  their  charge,  but 
a  half  hour  later  they  were  all  nabbed  by  the  regu¬ 
lars  and  carried  off  to  join  a  long  line  of  prisoners 
who  were  waiting  to  be  sent  on  foot  to  Versailles. 
M.  Bonnicar  protested  more  and  more  strenuously, 
raised  his  cane  and  told  his  story  for  the  hundredth 
time.  But,  unhappily,  this  fable  of  the  little  pates 
seemed  so  absurd,  so  incredible  in  the  midst  of 
this  great  disturbance,  that  the  officers  did  nothing 
but  laugh. 

“  That’s  good,  that’s  good,  old  fellow.  .  . 

You  can  explain  it  at  Versailles.” 

And  through  the  Champs-Elysees,  still  white  with 
the  smoke  from  the  firing,  the  column  moved  along 
between  two  lines  of  guards. 

III. 

The  prisoners  marched  five  abreast,  in  close  and 
compact  ranks.  To  prevent  the  convoy  from 
spreading  they  obliged  them  to  link  arms,  and  the 
human  cavalcade  dragging  their  feet  through  the 
dust  of  the  road,  made  a  sound  like  a  great  rain¬ 
storm. 

The  wretched  Bonnicar  thought  he  was  dream¬ 
ing.  Perspiring,  panting,  worn  out  from  fright 
and  fatigue,  he  dragged  himself  along  at  the  end  of 
the  column  between  two  old  witches,  who  smelt  of 
kerosene  and  whiskey;  and  from  hearing  the  words, 
“  baker  ”  and  “  little  pates,”  which  continually 
mingled  with  his  curses,  those  about  him  thought 
he  had  become  insane. 

The  fact  is  the  poor  man  was  no  longer  in  his 
senses.  At  every  rise  and  fall  of  the  road  when  the 
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ranks  of  the  convoy  spread  out  a  little,  did  he  not 
imagine  he  saw  ahead  of  him  in  the  dust  which 
filled  the  air,  the  white  vest  and  cap  of  Sureau’s 
little  boy  ?  And  that  ten  times  on  the  march  ? 
This  little  vision  in  white  passed  before  his  eyes 
as  though  to  startle  him,  then  disappeared  in  a  bil¬ 
low  of  uniforms,  blouses  and  tatters. 

At  length,  at  nightfall,  they  reached  Versailles; 
and  when  the  crowd  saw  the  old  gentleman  with 
his  spectacles,  his  coat  thrown  open,  dusty  and  worn 
out,  all  were  agreed  that  he  was  a  leader  of  the  ras¬ 
cals.  They  said: 

“That’s  Felix  Pyat.  .  .  .  No!  That’s  De- 

lescluze.” 

The  escorting  guard  had  great  difficulty  in  lead¬ 
ing  him  safe  and  sound  to  the  court  of  the  Oran- 
gerie.  Not  till  then  did  the  wretched  convoy  fall 
out,  stretch  itself  out  on  the  ground  and  take 
breath.  Some  slept,  some  swore,  others  fell  to 
coughing,  and  others  again  wept.  Bonnicar  him¬ 
self  neither  slept  nor  cried.  Seated  011  the  edge  of 
the  steps,  his  head  in  his  hands,  half  dead  from 
hunger,  shame  and  fatigue,  he  went  over  the  events 
of  this  luckless  day,  his  departure  from  home,  his 
restless  guests,  the  table  laid  till  afternoon,  and  still 
awaiting  him,  then  the  disgrace,  the  insults,  the 
blows  with  the  butt  end  of  the  muskets,  and  all  on 
account  of  a  tardy  baker’s  boy. 

“  Monsieur  Bonnicar,  here  are  your  little  pates  !” 
suddenly  said  a  voice  close  to  him,  and  the  good 
man  lifting  his  head,  was  astounded  to  see  Sureau’s 
little  boy,  who  had  been  taken  with  the  wards  of 
the  Republic,  uncover  and  offer  him  the  baking 
pan  hidden  under  his  white  apron.  Thus  it  was 
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that  on  this  Sunday,  like  every  other,  in  spite  of 
the  commotion  and  his  imprisonment,  M.  Bonnicar 
ate  his  little  pates. 

M.  ’99. 
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PAT  BANE’S  PENSION. 


The  strangest  plea  on  which  to  urge 
An  honest  pension-claim, 

Is  that  now  made  by  one  Pat  Bane 
Of  internecine  fame! 

He  says  for  lack  of  proper  clothes 
In  the  late  unpleasant  schism, 

He  caught — not  quite  his  death  of  cold — 
But  worse — the  rheumatism. 

The  reason  is,  as  I’m  alive, 

He  was  too  tall  by  half, 

And  army  uniforms  would  reach 
No  lower  than  his  calf. 

So  all  his  poor  extremities 
Were  thus  exposed  to  view, 

And  suffered  from  the  cold  and  heat, 

The  snow  and  rain  and  dew. 

And  now  he  seeks  a  recompense, 
Attaching  all  the  blame 
To  government,  and  asks  its  help 
To  cloth  his  lengthy  frame. 
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And  why  did  not  the  Southern  men 
Assist  a  noble  cause, 

And  cut  him  down  when  him  they  saw 
Exceeding  nature’s  laws  ? 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  task 
If  Pat  had  thus  been  smit, 

To  dress  him  in  an  overcoat 
Of  perfect  wooden  fit. 

M.,  ’99. 
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“  THE  SCRAPE  OF  THE  LOCK.” 


^TIT HAT  dire  offense  from  hidden  causes 
V  V  springs 

What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial 
things.” 

I  sing,  O  Muse,  a  tale — and  may  it  please, — 

Of  fingers  fat — a  lock — a  bunch  of  keys. 

Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise, 

If,  as  he  labored,  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say,  what  strange  motive,  Goddess,  could  compel 
A  likely  lad  to  shun  his  friends  a  spell? 

What  strange  cause,  O  do  for  us  explore, 

Made  this  fair  youth  so  bolt  and  bar  his  door? 
T’was  eight  o’clock,  as  yet  the  night  was  young, 
When  first  that  lock  with  grating  noise  was  sprung. 
The  corridor  was  still — ’pon  study  bent, 

The  youths  scarce  breathed — their  minds  were  so 
intent, 

When  sudden  came  the  noise  of  key  in  lock 
That  broke  the  stillness  with  an  awful  shock. 

“A  key  !  No  keys  allowed  !  Who  can  it  be 
That  breaks  the  rules  with  such  audacity? 

Not  Jacques?  No  !  no  ! — may  Gracious  Gods  fore- 
fend  ! 

He  ne’er  a  hand  to  wickedness  would  lend.” 

Alas,  too  true  !  O  Virtue,  shade  your  eyes, 
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T’was  Jacques  indeed. — Imagine  our  surprise 
To  think  a  boy — but  gentle  goodness  knows, 

When  he’s  a  wolf  wrapped  up  in  lambkin’s  clothes. 
Alas  !  that  I  this  noisome  tale  must  tell 
That  smells  of  sulphur, — not  the  Anch’rite’s  cell. 
But  do  thou,  reader,  hear  me,  and  attend 
While  I  recount  this  deed  from  start  to  end. 


As  I  have  said,  ’twas  eight  when  first  the  sound 
Of  key  in  lock  appalled  the  ears  around. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  it  was  ten  before 
That  self-same  rattle  stopped,  to  sound  no  more. 
And  why  was  this?  A  friend  possessed  the  key, 
And  that  door  locked  refused  to  unlocked  be. 

This,  too,  despite  a  gladiator1  s  strength, 

Lodged  in  huge  arms  of  mighty  bulk  and  length. 
Such  arms  !  That  could  a  strong  man  tear  in  two, 
“  E’en  as  a  chicken  might  be  torn  by  you.” 

Despite,  also,  a  world  of  groans  and  sighs, 

And  tears  that  dimmed  the  lustre  of  brown  eyes. 

In  spite  of  all,  that  lock  unmoved  remained, 

And  shocks  of  strength,  and  soft  entreat  sustained. 
At  last  some  succor  came,  the  prefect  told, 

Though  lost  in  wonder,  that  a  thing  so  bold 
By  gentle  Jacques  should  be  thus  undertook , 

Unto  the  scene  his  hasty  steps  betook, 

And  at  the  door,  unyielding  to  his  touch, 

He  labored  long — but  ne’er  effected  much. 

Like  great  Gibraltar,  guardian  of  the  seas, 

That  door  stayed  firm,  despite  hostilities. 

Another  came  ;  all  three  together  strained  ; 

By  them  to  be  undone  the  door  disdained. 

What  need  to  tell  of  the  ensuing  strife, 
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Assailed  with  chisel,  auger,  axe  and  knife, 

At  length  it  fell  (be  sure  you  scorn  it  none, 

So  would  you  fall  ’gainst  odds  of  ten  to  one), 
Disclosing  Jacques  all  trembling  like  a  leaf, 

As  fearing  less  dilemma  than  relief. 

‘  Oh,  pray  forgive  me,  sir,”  in  accents  wild, 

“I  never  meant  to  be  a  naughty  child,” 

Cried  Jacques — his  cheeks  all  mantled  red  with 
shame, 

To  think  that  he  had  tainted  his  fair  fame. 

His  dread  dispelled  by  words  endearing — kind, 

We  all  awoke  that  we  to  sleep  inclined. 

So  off  to  bed  each  boy  his  way  did  creep, 

And  soon  soft  silence  soothed  us  into  sleep. 


Jas.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’00. 
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THE  MONTHLY  extends  to  Mr.  John  W.  Cor¬ 
bett,  its  Exchange  Editor,  the  heartfelt 
sympathies  of  the  students  and  alnmni  on 
the  death  of  his  beloved  brother,  Michael  E.  Corbett, 
of  the  class  of  ’92.  With  this  condolence  we  give 
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the  assurance  of  our  fervent  prayers  for  the  soul 
of  our  departed  alumnus. 

* 

*  * 

Despite  the  fact  that  Catholic  education  in  Amer¬ 
ica  does  not  meet  with  the  same  financial  support 
that  is  given  Protestant  institutions  of  learning, 
still  it  is  to-day  making  unprecedented  progress 
and  attaining  unwonted  success  on  every  hand.  A 
new  impetus  has  recently  been  given  it  in  this 
country  by  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  the 
higher  education  of  young  ladies.  The  influence 
which  this  great  undertaking  will  exert  is  almost 
incalculable. 

The  new  college  to  be  erected  at  Washington 
will  be  the  complement  of  the  convents  and  acad¬ 
emies,  and  students  who  enter  it  will  be  offered  the 
best  opportunities  for  further  advancement  in  the 
completion  of  their  studies.  The  location  of  Trin¬ 
ity  College — for  that  is  the  name  by  which  it  will 
be  known — is  an  ideal  one  in  every  respect,  and 
will  give  many  great  advantages.  Adjoining  the 
Catholic  University  property,  the  site  commands  a 
view  of  the  most  elegant  part  of  the  National 
Capitol  and  its  surroundings,  including  the  historic 
Potomac.  When  completed,  Trinity  College  will 
be  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Namur,  who  will  have  full  charge  of  it. 
For  its  maintenance  and  support  in  its  infancy,  the 
college  will  be  dependent  upon  those  interested  in 
Catholic  education,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
their  generosity  has  not  been  appealed  to  in  vain. 
It  is  to  the  liberality  of  our  American  Catholics 
that  is  due  the  progress  of  this  great  project,  which 
will  ever  be  an  honor  to  this  country. 
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The  recent  publication  of  the  baseball  schedule 
for  the  season  of  ’98  has  aroused  no  little  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  the  only  honest  comment  that  can  be 
made  upon  it  would,  even  coming  from  our  sorest 
pessimist,  be  one  of  praise  and  congratulation  for 
the  management.  The  appearance  of  this  very 
important  document  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
the  baseball  season  is  fast  approaching,  and  that 
our  efforts  must  henceforth  be  spent  in  getting  our 
best  team  upon  the  field.  Moreover,  it  urges  upon 
us  the  great  necessity  of  lending  our  most  liberal 
support  to  the  association  and  of  endeavoring  to 
further,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  these  the 
college’s  interests.  The  schedule  comprises  the 
names  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country,  and  the  fact  of  their  having  given  us 
dates  is  an  evidence  of  our  position  among  them 
and  a  recognition  of  former  good  showing  made  by 
the  Fordhams.  It  is  our  duty  now  not  only  to 
uphold  this  position,  but  to  achieve  new  distinc¬ 
tions  and  acquire  new  fame  on  the  diamond  by 
sending  out  a  first-class  team  to  represent  us.  Hap¬ 
pily  the  present  indications  for  so  doing  are  very 
encouraging,  and  if  the  material  we  have  can  be 
developed  by  dint  of  hard  training,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  for  success.  In  Mr.  Cottar  we 
recognize  a  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced 
“coach,”  and  his  tireless  efforts  have  deserved  our 
highest  praise.  To  be  sure  winners  this  season,  all 
that  is  now  required  is  the  faithful  co-operation  of 
the  students. 

* 

*  * 

An  evidence  of  the  great  care  and  deep  interest 
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our  Alma  Mater  is  ever  manifesting  in  our 
regard  was  given  us  recently  by  the  establishment 
of  a  precedent  that  will  effect  more  for  us  than  all 
the  other  benefits  that  could  be  conferred.  On  the 
2  2d  of  February  the  first  annual  Requiem  Mass  for 
the  deceased  members  of  the  Fordham  College 
Alumni  was  celebrated,  and  the  ceremonies  were 
deeply  impressive.  The  reverend  members  of  the 
alumni  officiated,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney, 
V.G.,  delivered  an  able  and  scholarly  address. 
From  this  ceremony  all  can  no  doubt  realize  the 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  that  will  ever  attach  itself  to 
us  on  behalf  of  our  college.  We  now  know  that 
the  parental  influence  she  has  exercised  in  our  lives 
and  the  oft-repeated  kindnesses  she  has  shown, 
are  not  the  only  ties  that  bind  us  to  her,  but  when 
she  sets  aside  a  special  day  on  which  to  do  rever¬ 
ence  to  the  memory  of  all  her  departed  students,  we 
must  be  convinced  of  the  true  anxiety  she  has  for 
our  welfare.  It  should  then  be  a  source  of  greatest 
happiness  to  us  and  a  blessed  consolation  to  our 
friends  to  know  that  though  all  the  world  may 
forget  us  when  we  leave  it,  yet  will  the  best  prayers 
of  a  true  and  loyal  Alma  Mater  be  ever  ours. 

JERE.  V.  Dunlevey,  ’98. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


MICHAEL  E.  CORBETT,  ’92. 

THE  announcement  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Michael  E.  Corbett,  ’92,  at  his  home  in  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass.,  will  be  a  deep  shock  to  his  class¬ 
mates  and  to  all  who  were  in  residence  with  him  at 
Fordham. 

Mr.  Corbett  prepared  for  college  at  the  High 
School  in  his  native  city;  entering  Fordham  as  a 
Sophomore,  in  the  fall  of  ’89.  Directly  he  took  a 
position  for  scholarship  which  he  maintained  to  the 
end  of  his  course. 

Of  a  distinguished  bearing  and  well  versed  in 
military  science  and  tactics  before  coming  into 
residence,  he  immediately  became  prominent  in  the 
Cadet  Corps.  Athletics  and  dramatics  also 
claimed  his  attention. 

In  his  Senior  year  he  acquitted  himself  with 
credit — winning  the  medal  for  the  Military  Essay 
— and  graduating  among  the  first  in  his  class. 
After  graduation  he  studied  law  at  the  Boston 
University  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  last  year. 

His  was  a  beautiful  nature — gentle,  talented, 
strong  and  noble  of  purpose — it  smacked  of  the 
ideal. 

The  following  letter  from  his  brother  to  the  Rev. 
Vice-President  gives  us  a  description  of  the  happy 
death  of  our  beloved  alumnus. 
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Dear  Father: — 

I  write  to  inform  you  of  my  brother  Michael’s 
death,  which  occurred  last  Monday  evening  (Febru¬ 
ary  21st).  It  was  indeed  a  sudden  shock  to  us  all, 
as  Michael  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  spirits  until  last 
Friday  night  week.  It  would  seem  as  though  God 
ordained  his  death  then,  as  the  best  of  medical  at¬ 
tendance  was  of  no  avail.  He  was  fully  conscious 
to  the  last,  and  died  after  receiving  Communion 
and  the  last  sacraments — so  quietly  that  those  who 
were  nearest  him  were  not  aware  of  it  until  after 
some  time.  We  derive  great  consolation  from  the 
manner  of  his  death,  and  cannot  but  think  that  the 
numerous  prayers  and  masses  offered  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul  have  by  this  time  obtained  for  him  eter¬ 
nal  rest.  I  would  ask  you,  dear  father,  to  kindly  re¬ 
member  him  in  your  masses  and  prayers,  and  to 
commend  him  to  the  prayers  of  the  Community, 
many  of  whom  knew  my  brother  well. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

D.  E.  K. 
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THE  ALUMNI  MEMORIAL  MASS. 


IT  was  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Commencement  Day,  1897,  that  the 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Slattery,  ’72,  proposed  the 
annual  celebration  of  a  solemn  Mass  of  requiem  for 
dead  members,  and  the  proposition  was  received 
with  much  enthusiasm.  The  same  idea  had  been 
suggested  a  few  months  before  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Officers,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney, 
’67,  V.G.,  but  no  action  had  been  taken  on  it. 
The  promptness  with  which  the  alumni  approved 
of  the  scheme  seemed  to  augur  more  than  ordinary 
interest  and  a  consequent  large  attendance.  But 
Alumni  Associations,  as  well  as  others,  must  reckon 
on  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  so  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  foresee  that  Washington’s  Birthday,  the 
date  chosen  for  the  inauguration  of  this  excellent 
custom,  would  be  so  stormy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  kept  many 
away,  hence  the  meagre  showing  they  made  in  the 
chapel  that  morning.  However,  the  good  custom 
has  been  inaugurated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
next  year  will  see  a  more  numerous  attendance. 

The  Rev.  Isidor  Meister,  ’67,  was  the  celebrant 
of  the  Mass.  The  Rev.  Christopher  B.  O’Reilly, 
’76,  was  to  have  been  deacon,  but  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  John 
O’Hara,  S.J.,  professor  of  Rhetoric..  The  Rev. 
Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84,  was  subdeacon,  the  Rev. 
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Edward  F.  Slattery,  ’72,  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
the  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph 
F.  Mooney,  ’67,  V.G.  Other  alumni  who  were  in 
the  sanctuary  were  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  ’95, 
who  acted  as  assistant  master  of  ceremonies  and  Mr. 
P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97,  who  was  thurifer.  The 
entire  faculty  were  present,  within  the  sanctuary. 
The  offertory  solo,  Mercadante’s  “Salve  Maria,” 
was  sung  by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  X.  Horgan,  who  was  in 
residence  here  about  ten  years  ago.  Those  who 
were  here  from  ’84  to  ’86  will  remember  him  as  a 
small  boy  in  the  preparatory  department  and  the 
possessor  of  a  remarkably  sweet  soprano  voice. 

Among  the  alumni  who  attended  were:  Dr. 
J.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  president  of  the  association;  Peter 
A.  Hargous,  ’56;  Hon.  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60; 
William  McCormick,  ’75;  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69; 
Peter  F.  Mullaly,  ’74;  Thomas  O'Callaghan,  ’75; 
Samuel  F.  Duffey,  ’8o;  Thomas  J.  Aspell,  ’8i;  Al¬ 
bert  Michaud,  ’83;  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90;  J.  Fairfax 
McFaughlin,  Jr.,  ’93;  Andres  B.  Crosas,  ’97;  George 
V.  Grainger,  ’97;  George  B.  Hayes,  ’97. 
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FATHER  CAMPBELL’S  SPEECH  AT  THE 
FORDHAM  CLUB  BANQUET. 


INKESPONSETO  the  TOAST, “  THE  NATIONAL  EPIC.” 


[The  Fordham  Club,  one  of  the  most  prominent  social  organizations 
in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  has  always  devoted  the  evening  before  Wash 
ington’s  birthday  to  its  annual  banquet.  Father  Campbell’s  speech ,  which 
was  given  at  the  recent  dinner,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause 
by  the  distinguished  gathering. — Ed.] 


Gentlemen  : 

ID  it  ever  impress  you  that  we  live  on  very 


holy  ground  ?  The  college  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  your  menu  was  the  home  of  one  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  bloody  scenes  which  have 
made  this  neighborhood  so  famous  in  the  history  of 
our  country — the  hero  of  the  struggle  on  Dong 
Island,  who,  although  he  had  the  prefix  of  Lord  to 
his  name,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  patriots  and 
one  of  the  most  daring  soldiers  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  I  mean  John  Alexander,  Lord  Sterling.  The 
house  in  which  we  are  gathered  to-night  is  built 
upon  the  spot  which  was  reddened  with  the  blood 
of  those  first  American  soldiers.  Here  they  stacked 
their  arms  and  pitched  their  poor  tents,  defeated, 
despondent,  but  determined  to  die  or  win  their 
cause.  Along  the  road  that  is  within  a  few  yards 
of  us  the  tattered  troops  of  Washington,  who,  as  one 
of  the  British  officers  wrote  in  derision,  had  not  a 
whole  pair  of  breeches  in  the  entire  army,  dragged 
their  weary  feet  from  Westchester  to  Kingsbridge 
and  White  Plains  and  back  again,  to  die  on  the 
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rude  hill  to  the  west  of  us  beyond  the  Harlem. 
Into  the  little  fort  they  had  erected  there,  two 
thousand  of  them  were  crowded  or  left  at  different 
points  along  the  slope.  These  heights  and  the  whole 
ridge  beyond  had  been  their  battle-field  from  Spuyten 
Duyvil  down  to  the  drop  in  the  land  at  Manhattan- 
ville,  beyond  which,  on  the  opposite  bluff,  is  fittingly 
erected  the  mausoleum  of  another  great  soldier  who 
stood  by  his  country  in  her  time  of  trial — Ulysses  S. 
Grant.  From  Fort  Washington  they  could  look  over 
in  the  direction  of  Westchester,  whence  they  had  been 
driven;  they  could  see  the  conflagration  in  the  city 
below,  and  possibly  note  the  smoke  of  the  camp¬ 
fires  of  the  enemy  slowly  coming  towards  them.  On 
the  other  side  they  could  fire  their  few  ineffectual 
shots  at  the  vessels  that  were  forcing  their  way  up 
the  Hudson,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  blockade 
the  river.  They  saw  themselves  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides,  victims  given  over  to  destruction,  and,  like 
brave  men,  waited  for  the  issue.  Right  here  it  was, 
on  this  very  spot,  that  General  Howe  was  encamped. 
From  these  heights  roared  the  cannon  that  protected 
the  British  troops  which  crossed  the  Harlem  to  as¬ 
sail  the  wretched  fort  of  the  patriots.  Through 
Spuyten  Duyvil  came  the  Hessians  and  climbed  the 
steep  side  where  the  marble  mansion  is  now  beyond 
Dyckman’s  meadows.  What  is  now  the  Speedway 
swarmed  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  attacking 
forces;  through  the  thick  forest  that  covered  the 
slope  in  those  days  flashed  the  cannon  and  rattled 
the  reports  of  the  rifle,  where  besieger  and  besieged 
struggled  in  the  unequal  contest,  and  what  looks  so 
fair  to-day  was  red  with  their  commingled  blood 
until,  at  last,  to  avoid  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
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on  that  fatal  16th  of  November,  1776,  under  the 
eyes  of  Washington,  the  flag  of  the  patriots  fell,  and 
this  section  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

That,  to  my  mind,  was  the  gloomiest  and  most 
critical  moment  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
bright  gleam  of  promise  that  had  startled  and  in¬ 
spired  the  land  at  Bunker  Hill,  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore,  had  been  eclipsed  in  the  darkness  of  defeat  on 
Long  Island  and  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Canadian 
campaign.  They  had  been  driven  from  their  de¬ 
fences  at  Westchester,  had  rallied  a  bit,  it  is  true, 
at  White  Plains,  but  had  been  forced  back  to  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Island  and  were  beleaguered  by  a  fleet  on 
the  Hudson  and  an  army  on  the  Harlem,  and  now, 
after  all  their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  privations, 
broken  by  divisions  and  desertions,  with  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  Congress  upon  them,  with  their  generals 
misrepresented  or  betrayed,  with  no  prospect  but 
that  of  annihilation,  they  had,  nevertheless,  like 
heroes,  as  they  were,  with  their  undisciplined  and 
decimated  ranks,  gone  into  the  desperate  fight  and 
had  lost. 

There  was  only  one  power  under  God,  and  he  was 
assuredly  God’s  instrument,  to  avert  disaster  in 
that  most  terrible  crisis,  one  that  moved  like  a 
splendid  luminary  through  those  gathering  storm 
clouds,  bringing  light  out  of  darkness  and  hope  out 
of  despair,  one  who  in  his  mighty  arms  gathered  up 
the  shattered  fragments  of  his  forces  for  other  and 
still  greater  struggles  with  the  foe,  one  who  alone 
and  especially  at  that  moment,  when  it  seemed  ir¬ 
retrievably  lost,  made  American  independence  a 
possibility,  one  whose  name  since  then  is  glorious 
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in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world,  one  whose 
fame  has  never  been  eclipsed  by  any  of  his  country¬ 
men  who  have  succeeded  him,  one  who  has  ever 
been  and  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  mankind  as 
a  type  of  heroic  fortitude,  that  one,  namely,  whose 
memory  we  celebrate  to-day,  the  glorious,  and  in 
spite  of  the  aspersions  that  are  sometimes  thrown 
upon  him  as  a  man,  the  peerless  and  stainless 
Washington. 

To  my  mind  he  is  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most 
splendid  epics  that  it  can  be  the  fortune  of  any 
nation  to  be  able  to  sing.  His  commanding,  majes¬ 
tic  and  beautiful  form  moved  like  that  of  a  demigod 
in  the  battle  of  heroes  ;  his  marvelous,  imperturbable 
calm,  beneath  which,  nevertheless,  burned  the  fire 
of  a  volcano,  and  burst  at  times  in  the  fury  of  war ; 
his  absolute  fearlessness  of  danger  in  the  midst  of 
battle ;  his  exhaustless  physical  power,  that  made 
him  capable  of  the  most  stupendous  endurance  and 
enabled  him  to  be  at  almost  all  points  of  the  wide 
territory  over  which  the  battle  was  raging;  his 
calm  serenity  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  abuse 
from  his  own  countrymen,  which  assailed  him  al¬ 
most  from  the  beginning  and  which  was  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  power  of  the  foe  ;  his  unwavering 
trust  in  Almighty  God  and  his  unvarying  adoration 
of  Him,  which  he  himself  gave  and  exacted  of  his 
soldiers,  and  at  this  moment,  especially,  of  his  career, 
his  unspeakable  grief,  coupled  with  that  unap¬ 
palled  determination  with  which  he  gathered  up 
the  poor,  shattered  remnants  of  his  army  after  the 
crushing  defeat  at  Fort  Washington,  to  lead  them 
in  their  apparently  hopeless  race  through  the  Jer¬ 
seys,  until  success  crowned  his  efforts  on  that  bitter 
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Christmas  night  at  Trenton,  sustaining  it  till  years 
afterward,  when  Yorktown  put  an  end  to  the  strug¬ 
gle,  all  go  to  declare  him  not  the  common  leader  of 
men,  but  one  chosen  of  God  for  the  formation  of  a 
nation. 

Tennyson  gives  to  his  King  Arthur  a  trait  of 
greatness  that  only  fine  minds  can  understand,  when 
he  trusts  his  Queen  Guinevere  to  the  splendid  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  is  betrayed.  It  was  folly,  appar¬ 
ently,  to  have  done  so,  but  it  easts  a  light  upon  a 
superior  soul  that  was  unable  to  comprehend  any¬ 
thing  base  in  others,  because  of  its  absence  in  him¬ 
self.  So,  too,  in  the  disaster  on  the  hill  beyond  us. 
It  was  an  excessive  trust  in  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  others  that  permitted  the  battle  to  be  fought. 
Had  his  advice  been  followed,  that  disaster  never 
would  have  occurred.  Had  he  arrived  in  time,  per¬ 
haps  he  might  have  wrested  victory  from  the  jaws 
of  defeat,  even  then ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  only 
served  to  show  the  greatness  of  the  man  who  could 
arise  from  apparent  annihilation,  even  when  he 
brought  it  on  himself,  and  could  create  a  mighty 
nation  out  of  the  void  and  chaos  of  defeat. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  every  hour,  every  minute, 
the  fate  of  the  nation  hung  by  a  slender  thread 
upon  that  man  alone  ;  upon  his  unfaltering  and  un¬ 
flinching  resolution;  on  his  invincible  determina¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  within  and  the 
overwhelming  power  of  a  mighty  nation  without. 

On  him  was  built  the  hope  to  achieve  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  this  country.  Had  he  faltered  for  a  moment, 
had  he  been  outwitted  by  his  foes,  had  a  chance  bullet 
cut  short  his  life  on  those  occasions  when  he  was 
struggling  over  the  river  to  Fort  Washington  or 
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when  at  Harlem  Heights,  he  had  to  be  forced  away 
from  the  death  shot  that  was  falling  thick  about 
him,  the  cause  would  certainly  have  been  abandoned 
and  the  British  flag  would  have  been  flying  over 
this  country  to-day. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  these  words  of  the 
poet  apply : 

“  Methinks  heroic  poesy  till  now,  like  some 
fantastic  fairyland,  doth  show.” 

Never  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  country  to  have 
such  a  theme  for  a  magnificent  heroic  poem  as  our 
own  possesses  in  the  story  of  the  formation  of  its 
nationality  ;  never  a  struggle  showed  a  more  splen¬ 
did  central  figure  than  the  one  which  shone  in  our 
own. 

Take  the  poem  of  poems — the  “  Iliad” — for 
example,  what  is  it  but  a  story  of  vengeance  on 
outraged  hospitality,  centering  around  a  woman, 
beautiful  indeed,  but  heartless  and  impure,  and  with 
heroes  who,  apart  from  their  great  deeds  upon  the 
battlefield,  were  base  and  atrocious  in  many  things 
that  can  be  ascribed  to  them.  The  siege  of  Troy 
is  so  remote  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  that  the 
“  Hineid”  becomes  in  that  respect  almost  fanciful. 
Even  the  glorious  epic  of  Milton — splendid  as  it 
may  be  in  the  organ-like  harmonies  that  roll 
through  its  lines ;  sublime  as  its  conceptions  may 
be  in  many  ways — is,  after  all,  for  a  Paradise  that 
was  Host,  and  its  hero  is  none  other  than  the  spirit 
of  evil  himself. 

But  here  at  our  hands  is  a  blameless  hero,  strug¬ 
gling  for  one  of  the  grandest  of  purposes,  one 
splendid  in  his  physical  proportions,  beautiful  to 
look  upon  ;  terrible  in  battle,  calm  and  self-pos- 
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sessed  in  the  most  overwhelming  disasters,  ever 
with  his  eyes  raised  to  the  God  of  armies  to  whose 
inscrutable  designs  he  submits  without  a  murmur, 
growing  more  patient  as  the  trial  is  prolonged, 
whose  pathway  grows  more  gloomy  as  it  descends 
deeper  into  the  abysses  of  defeat,  yet  who  remains 
constant  amid  it  all,  until  after  years  of  struggles  he 
lifts  out  of  the  darkness  the  nation  that  has  become 
the  splendid  power  that  it  is  to  day,  our  own 
American  Republic. 

We  have  had  poetic  seers  in  Fordham,  men  who, 
like  Poe,  dwelt  in  the  misty  mid-regions  of  the 
most  unusual  of  poetic  dreamings ;  men  who,  like 
Rodman  Drake,  have  married  to  immortal  verse 
the  romantic  stream  that  was  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  contending  armies.  Cooper  has 
made  its  roads  and  hills  and  vales  familiar  in  his 
“Spy.”  Irving  lived  not  far  from  here;  but  there 
is  a  poet  yet  to  be  born,  a  poet  who  will  gather 
together  the  heroic  memories  that  are  here  and 
weave  them  into  a  splendid  national  epic  that  will 
surpass  any  of  those  the  world’s  enraptured  ear  has 
yet  listened  to — the  story  of  our  national  independ¬ 
ence,  achieved  by  the  immortal  Washington. 
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OUR  Alumni  Association  has  had  many  dinners 
since  1863,  when  the  first  was  given,  but 
none,  it  is  safe  to  say,  was  so  thoroughly 
successful  as  this  year’s  gathering  at  the  San  Remo. 
The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before  and  the 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  more  marked.  In  fact, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  festivities  the  most 
genial  spirit  manifested  itself.  The  boys,  both 
young  and  old,  seemed  in  excellent  spirits  and  they 
were  at  no  pains  to  repress  them.  They  sang  and 
cheered  and  talked  back  at  the  speakers  in  a  way 
that  would  have  been  a  trifle  disconcerting  had  it 
not  been  so  thoroughly  good-natured.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  Fathers  Shea,  Glackmeyer,  and  others  who 
were  well  known  to  the  students  of  the  older  gen¬ 
eration,  was  received  with  applause  and  cheers,  and 
Father  Jouin,  to  whom  several  of  the  speakers  re¬ 
ferred,  received  an  ovation  every  time  his  name 
was  spoken. 

Most  of  the  speeches  were  brief  and  well-timed, 
and  the  festivities  concluded  on  the  stroke  of 
twelve.  In  order  to  do  this  Mr.  Taaffe,  the  histo¬ 
rian,  was  obliged  to  shorten  his  speech,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  programme  was  not  cut.  The  president 
interrupted  the  proceedings  after  the  speech  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  president  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Georgetown  alumni,  who  spoke  for  the  sister  col¬ 
leges,  to  introduce  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96,  treas- 
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urer  of  the  Alumni  Athletic  Committee.  Mr. 
O’Neill  told  what  the  committee  had  done  and 
made  a  strong  appeal  for  contributions  to  the  fund 
for  carrying  the  baseball  team  through  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Archbishop  Corrigan  and  Bishop  Farley 
were  prevented  by  previous  engagements  from  at¬ 
tending,  biit  Monsignor  Mooney,  ’66,  was  present 
and  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  archbishop.  It  was 
feared  that  Dr.  Butler,  the  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  would  be  prevented  from  attending,  as  he 
had  been  called  to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  the  bedside  of 
his  brother,  who  was  very  seriously  ill,  but  he  re¬ 
turned  the  day  before  the  banquet. 

The  almost  perfect  arrangements  for  the  banquet 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  committee  in  charge, 
Messrs.  Hargous,  Aspell,  McAleenan  and  McDon¬ 
nell  and  Dr.  Howley.  The  table  decorations,  music, 
and,  more  important  than  either,  the  dinner  itself, 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  affair  this  year, 
as  Dr.  Butler  stated  in  his  address  of  welcome,  was, 
in  many  respects,  an  experiment,  but  fortunately  the 
results  were  most  gratifying.  Following  are  the 
toasts  and  the  speakers  who  responded  to  them  : 

Toasts: 

President’s  address  of  welcome, 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84. 

“  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes. ” — Shakespeare. 


Alma  Mater,  .  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Campbell,  S.  J. 

“  She  can  teach  thee  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime.” 

— Milton. 
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Greater  New  York,  Hon.  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60. 

“  Join  we  together  for  the  public  good 
In  what  we  can.” 

— Shakespeare. 

The  Clergy,  .  .  Rev.  Edward  F.  Slattery,  ’72. 

In  his  duty  prompt  at  every  cal!, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all. 

— Goldsmith. 

Onr  Colleges,  Hon.  Richard  H.  Clarke,  Georgetown. 

One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

— Shakespeare. 

Historian,  .  .  .  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. 

— Shakespeare. 

The  Class  of  ’97,  .  Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97. 

Ah  !  happy  years,  once  more  who  would  not  be  a  boy. 

— Byron. 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  EDWARD  F.  SLATTERY,  ’72. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  innovation  might  be 
made  in  what  may  be  called  a  time-honored  cus¬ 
tom.  On  an  occasion  like  this  when  the  different 
professions  represented  in  our  Alumni  Society  are 
eulogized,  I  think  the  work  might  be  parceled  out 
in  a  different  manner.  So  we  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Sawyer  laud  the  dignity  of 
his  legal  brethren  at  the  same  time  that  he  dissects 
and  shows,  as  in  a  clinic,  the  deformities  which  a 
neglect  of  the  strict  rules  of  justice  will  generate. 
Again,  our  friend  Mr.  Blackstone  might  take  his 
medical  friend  in  hand,  and  as  he  pictures  the 
physician’s  almost  sacred  vocation  and  essays  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  eloquent  words  the  progress  medicine  has 
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made  in  our  days  and  in  our  land,  pointing  out  the 
victories  that  have  been  achieved  in  the  battle  with 
disease,  and  the  conflicts  that  surround  the  suf¬ 
ferer’s  cot  in  our  hospitals  to-day,  show  him  that 
underlying  all  this  there  are  principles  of  ethics 
and  morality  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  even  though 
life  itself  should  be  the  cost  of  their  presentation. 
The  litterateur  might  for  the  time  talk  to  the  preach¬ 
er,  and  his  reverence  might  listen  to  some  very 
good  advice,  perhaps  of  a  worldly  nature,  but  very 
useful  in  helping  the  material  progress  of  our  holy 
Church  in  this  cherished  land.  And  finally,  the 
gentleman  in  the  white  choker  might  be  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  a  man  of  business,  and  fearing  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  community,  though  long  on  wealth  may  be 
a  little  short  on  theology,  his  reverence  could  quote 
a  few  old-fashioned  and  sometimes  forgotten  rules, 
and  remind  them  that  there  are  sixteen  ounces  in  a 
pound,  and  three  feet  in  a  yard,  and  that  if  they 
owe  their  fellow  man  a  dollar  it  takes  a  hundred 
cents  to  liquidate  the  debt. 

However,  the  innovation  has  not  been  made,  and 
if  you  will  excuse  my  blushes  I  will  try  and  say  a 
good  word  for  the  calling  of  which  I  am  an  unwor¬ 
thy  representative.  Example  is  better  than  precept, 
and  so  without  descanting  on  the  sublime  dignity 
of  the  priesthood,  its  divine  powers  and  awful  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  allow  me  to  speak  of  St.  John’s  cler¬ 
gy.  And  in  the  first  instance  I  would  place,  not 
St.  John’s  secular  priests,  but  the  Jesuit  fathers  who 
trained  them,  because  the  forming  of  the  vocations 
of  the  former  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  their 
example.  And  whether  we  call  the  roll  from  mem¬ 
ory  or  the  register,  we  find  without  exception  men 
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of  solid  learning  and  priestly  zeal  and  holy  lives. 
The  names  of  Frs.  Thebaud,  Moylan,  Ducet,  Dealy, 
Gockeln  and  Daubresse  are  sufficient  to  show  why 
the  sanctuary  has  attracted  so  many  of  St.  John’s 
Alumni  either  to  secular  priesthood,  or  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  life.  One  name  comes  vividly  to  my  mind 
and  I  would  certainly  be  ungrateful  if,  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  like  the  present,  I  neglected  to  pay  my 
tribute  of  esteem  and  gratitude  to  the  Rector  of  our 
day,  Rev.  Fr.  Shea.  Catholic  faith  tells  us  that 
the  priest  is  another  Christ — '■''sacerdos  alter  Chris¬ 
tas''' — and  surely  as  we  recall  the  genial,  kindly 
heart  of  Fr.  Shea,  his  keen  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  his  varied  wisdom  and  learning,  his  love  of 
youth,  and  above  all,  his  zealous,  holy  life,  and 
compare  with  them  the  characteristics  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  gleaned  from  the  gospel  story  of  his 
life,  we  find  realized  in  him  everything  that  a  priest 
should  be. 

“  When  I  am  dying 
How  glad  1  shall  be 
That  the  lamp  of  my  life 
Has  been  burnt  out  for  thee.” 

were  the  words  found  on  the  table  of  the  room 
when  the  death  summons  came  from  Rabboni,  his 
Divine  Master.  His  life  was  totally  spent  in 
God’s  service. 

“My  cherished  Rabboni, 

How  glad  I  shall  be 
To  die  with  the  hope 
Of  a  welcome  from  Thee,” 

were,  we  may  say,  his  last  words.  And,  as  we 
recall  his  saintly,  zealous  life,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  his  hopes  were  fully  realized. 

Good  old  Father  Jouin,  too,  theologian,  philoso- 
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pher,  scientist,  author  and  linguist,  still  blesses  St. 
John’s  with  his  presence,  and  may  the  day  be  far 
distant  when  he  will  he  called  to  his  reward. 
With  models  like  these,  Monsignor  and  gentlemen, 
what  wonder  that  our  Alma  Mater  fostered 
priestly  vocations  ;  what  wonder  that  the  altar  had 
many  attractions  for  young  candidates  for  the  sacred 
ministry?  What  wonder  that  among  her  children  are 
the  names  of  Bishop  Rosencrans  and  Father  Mer¬ 
rick,  Father  John  Hughes,  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  Father 
Flood;  men  like  Dr.  Minogh,  the  builder  and 
founder  of  the  great  parochial  school  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  parish  in  this  city;  Father 
Flannelly,  the  founder  of  St.  Cecilia’s  parish  in 
this  city ;  Father  Keegan,  the  wise  chancellor  and 
Vicar  General  of  the  saintly  Bishop  Dough lin  of 
Brooklyn;  Dr.  Brann,  who  by  pen  and  tongue  has 
done  so  much  for  religion  in  the  thirty  and  more 
years  of  his  priesthood?  Him  I  remember  taking 
a  number  of  boys  to  the  parochial  school  of  the 
town  where  I  was  residing  and  giving  us  our  first 
lessons  in  Batin  with  a  view  to  fostering  our  voca¬ 
tion  to  the  priesthood,  and  I  remember  when  he 
celebrated  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of  his  priest¬ 
hood,  how  every  priest  in  the  sanctuary  was  a  boy 
whom  he  had  prepared  for  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  first  communion.  Among  them  was  no 
less  a  person  than  our  beloved  Vicar  General  and 
chairman  of  this  evening,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
Mooney. 

Don’t  let  my  young  friends  here  think  that  the 
priestly  glories  of  St.  John’s  have  gone  with  the 
past,  that  I  am  a  '■'•laudator  temporis  acti'n  simply ;  far 
from  it.  I  see  they  have  their  spokesman  on  the 
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card  this  evening,  and  no  donbt  the  imberbis 
juvenis  will  more  than  confirm  what  I  have  said  of 
St.  John’s  faculty  in  the  formation  of  this  sacred 
character.  In  our  day  and  country  something 
more  than  theology  is  needed  for  the  priest ;  he 
must  be  abreast  of  the  times,  familiar  with  the 
latest  scientific  discoveries,  conversant  with  the 
literature  of  the  day,  his  mind  trained  to  reason  by 
the  rigid  rules  of  logic,  and  he  must  be  able  to 
show  that  all  knowledge,  all  science  which  is  truly 
such,  whether  sacred  or  secular,  comes  from  the 
same  divine  source,  the  eternal  truth,  and  has  God 
Himself  for  its  author. 

But  now,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  and  gentle¬ 
men,  a  word  or  two  of  a  practical  nature  about  the 
priesthood.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  priests  to 
find  among  the  boys  they  come  in  contact  with 
some  of  a  religious  vocation  ;  often  it  happens  that 
they  are  the  children  of  the  poor.  Thank  God 
that  as  a  rule  our  priests,  like  the  first  great  priests, 
are  the  children  of  the  poor.  We  would  like  to 
encourage  these  vocations ;  we  would  like  these 
boys  to  share  the  educational  benefits  we  possess. 
But  what  has  the  average  priest  to  do  ?  His  salary, 
whether  a  pastor  on  Fifth  Avenue  or  Avenue  B,  is 
$800,  and  when  he  wishes  to  put  such  boys  to 
school  he  goes  to  Fordham,  if  he  be  a  Fordhain 
boy,  or  to  some  other  Catholic  college,  and  offers  it  a 
chance  to  exercise  its  charity,  either  to  take  the  boy 
at  very  reduced  rates  or  admit  him  to  the  college 
gratis.  Now  why  should  Fo-rdham  or  any  other 
Catholic  college  have  a  monoply  of  such  merito¬ 
rious  work  ?  What  a  pleasure  it  would  be  on  next 
commencement  day,  when  we  are  Father’s  Rector’s 
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guests,  to  hear  him  talk  in  the  following  strain : 
“Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  college. 
I  must  say  we  have  had  a  very  prosperous  year  in 
the  mnnber  of  students,  their  work  and  success.  I 
have  had  visits  from  five  of  the  old  students  who 
have  been  very  successful  in  public  life  or  business, 
and  they  were  very  anxious  to  thank  God  in  a 
practical  way  for  so  blessing  them.  Luckily  I  was 
able  to  suggest  to  them  that  five  different  priests  had 
written  to  me  about  young  boys  who  were  anxious 
for  a  college  education  with  a  view  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  for  which  they  all  have  evident  vocations.  At 
once  these  five  alumni  answered,  ‘Father  Rector, 
send  for  those  boys  and  send  us  their  bills.’  ” 
Should  we  applaud  that  bit  of  news?  Should  we 
say,  “Well,  the  alumni  are  doing  something  for  the 
college?”  Wait  until  next  commencement  day  for 
the  answer.  I  don’t  think,  gentlemen,  these  are 
idle  dreams,  figments  of  the  imagination.  What 
more  meritorious  deed  can  an  alumnus  perform 
than  that  he  should  raise  a  child  for  the  sanctuary ; 
that  he  should  be  the  means  of  another  standing  at 
the  holy  altar,  who  each  day  as  he  takes  the  divine 
victim  in  his  consecrated  hands,  will  call  down 
benediction  on  his  memory  or  invoke  eternal  rest 
for  his  departed  soul?  I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  I 
have  exceeded  the  space  allotted  to  these  desultory 
remarks,  though  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  by 
far  too  little  to  do  full  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Alma  Mater’s  priests.  I  should  be  amiss  in  this 
our  hour  of  self  congratulation  if  I  did  not  find 
time  to  mention  two  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud 
— two  who  by  their  lives,  their  learning  and  honors, 
have  reflected  such  credit  on  St.  John’s.  They  are 
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with  us  yet.  I  refer  to  the  two  priests  who  assist 
so  ably  our  beloved  Archbishop  in  the  guidance  of 
this  great  archdiocese.  As  of  old  Aaron  and  Hur 
supported  the  arms  of  Moses  on  the  mount  while 
the  battle  of  his  people  was  fought  in  the  valley 
below,  so  do  they  bravely  sustain  the  arms  of  our 
venerated  leader  while  the  battle  for  faith  and 
truth  is  raging.  I  refer  to  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Farley  and  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Mooney.  And 
as  the  arms  of  the  prophet  of  old  were  not  weary 
while  the  battle  waged  until  sunset,  so  with  their 
support  we  know  that  he  will  not  grow  fatigued 
until  the  sunset  of  his  life.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen, 
for  the  honor  given  me  of  speaking  for  the  college 
at  this  happy  gathering.  I  hope  and  feel  sure  that 
the  priests  of  St.  John’s  living  to-day  are  striving 
hard  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their  brothers  gone 
before,  that  Alma  Mater,  fruitful  as  she  has  been  in 
the  past,  will  be  ever  more  so  in  the  future  in  the 
generation  of  her  priestly  sons,  because  age  means 
for  her  not  sterility,  but  renewed  youth  and  vigor. 
Rev.  Father  Rector,  I  know  that  occasions  like  this 
are  a  joy  to  your  heart,  that  the  honorable  success  of 
Fordham’s  boys  is  the  only  reward  you  seek  this  side 
of  the  tomb.  I  congratulate  you,  and  through  you 
Alma  Mater  and  the  meritorious  list  of  her  priestly 
sons.  You  know  and  appreciate  with  your  priest’s 
heart  what  they  have  done  in  our  day;  you  know 
that  many  of  their  greatest  actions  are  unknown  to 
the  world ;  that  the  recording  angel  alone  is  cog¬ 
nizant  of  their  difficulties,  struggles  and  tempta¬ 
tions,  and  to-night,  with  these  recollections  surging 
in  my  memory,  and  anticipating  greater  glories  for 
Alma  Mater  from  the  lives  of  her  sacerdotal  chil- 
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dren  yet  unborn,  with  laudable  pride  may  you 
make  your  own  the  words  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  say  for  old  St.  John’s,  “ Ego  plantavi 
.  .  .  .  Dens  autein  incrementum  dedit.  ”  And 

every  loyal  Fordham  boy  with  a  joyous  heart  will 
add  “ Allelitia ”  to  the  antiphon. 

historian’s  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Alumni: 

A  year  ago,  when  we  last  gathered  around  this 
board  to  renew  old  ties  of  fellowship  and  pledge 
again  eternal  brotherhood,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  was  scheduled,  as  I  am  to-night,  for  a  talk — I’ll  not 
dignify  it  by  the  title  of  a  speech.  I  was  prevented 
from  appearing  and  forced  to  dine  with  myself  and 
drink  with  myself,  and  make  speeches  to  myself, 
by  an  accident,  unfortunate,  or  fortunate,  according 
to  the  view-point ;  unfortunate  certainly  for  me, 
presumably  fortunate  for  you.  However,  be  that 
as  it  may,  when  I  read  the  account  of  the  banquet 
in  the  Fordham  Monthly,  I  found  that  the  note 
of  my  absence  contained  the  startling  statement 
that  I  was  to  have  “  closed  the  festivities  with  some 
of  my  interesting  reminiscences,”  an  idea  which 
the  sentiment  placed  opposite  my  name  on  the 
toast  list  seems  calculated  to  carry  out.  Now,  I 
acknowledge  the  avowed  compliment  that  what 
little  I  might  contribute  would  have  been  inter¬ 
esting,  but  I  deny,  most  emphatically,  the  imputa¬ 
tion  coupled  with  it,  that  the  history  of  Fordham 
and  my  reminiscences  are  synonomous.  I  know 
that  certain  good  friends  of  mine  will  contradict 
me  and  insist  that  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of 
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every  incident  in  the  history  of  the  college — even 
that  I  was  present  when  the  house  was  opened,  but 
they  are  wrong.  I  was  not  there,  and  I  wish  to 
place  011  record  my  public  denial.  I  wish  to  nail 
the  falsehood  now,  and  with  it  that  other  myth  that 
received  such  general  credence  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  viz.  :  that  the  flight  of  time  is  officially 
measured  at  Fordham  by  reference  to  my  period  of 
residence.  This  is  not  the  case.  There  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  Fordham,  strange  though  it  may 
seem  to  my  classmates  and  contemporaries  and  to 
the  gentleman  who  penned  that  paragraph — when 
I  was  not,  except  as  a  potentiality.  Not  that  I 
would  blush  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  their  con¬ 
tention  if  it  were  true,  for  it  were  an  honor,  indeed, 
to  be  written  down  with  the  grand  old  names  that 
are  associated  with  those  early  days.  But  I  will 
not  sail  under  false  colors.  The  truth  is  mighty 
and  must  prevail,  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  historian 
who  juggled  with  the  truth? 

But,  enough  of  this.  I  have  other  things  to  do 
than  to  indulge  in  futile  protests  against  a  slander 
that  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  truth.  As  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  association,  I  have  a  wider  field  to  cover, 
a  larger  task  to  perform.  And  yet  not  so  large  a 
task  as  must  appear  at  first  glance.  For  I  have 
little  in  the  way  of  history  that  is  new  to  give  you  ; 
there  is  little  to  be  told  that  is  not  already  a  house¬ 
hold  word  with  every  Fordhamite.  Two  years  ago, 
when  you  elected  me  to  the  office  of  histo¬ 
rian,  a  fellow  alumnus  approached  me  and 
remarked  that  “now  that  we  have  a  historian 
it  behooves  us  to  get  to  work  and  make  history.” 
The  remark  was  intended  to  be  funny — funny  with 
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a  purpose,  I  think  I  may  say  with  a  serious  pur¬ 
pose.  But  his  wit,  such  as  it  was,  was  misapplied. 
He  was  wrong.  It  does  not  behoove  us  to  begin 
to  make  history.  Our  Fordham  men  have  been 
making  history  for  more  than  fifty  years — ever 
since  the  first  graduating  class  went  forth  from  our 
gates  with  their  diplomas  under  their  arms.  Not 
only  their  own  history  and  that  of  their  alma  mater 
— these  follow  as  a  matter  of  course — but  in  the 
broader  fields  of  church  and  state,  they  have  done 
their  share  in  making  history  and  have  done  it 
nobly.  Look  to  the  history  of  our  church,  and 
well  to  the  front  among  its  makers  you  will  find  our 
Fordham  men.  Archbishops,  bishops,  monsignors 
and  at  least  one  cardinal  have  been  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  college,  either  as  professors  or  stu¬ 
dents.  At  least  three  of  our  graduates  have  worn 
the  mitre,  and  still  another,  I  dare  predict,  having 
climbed  all  the  preliminary  steps,  is  destined  for  a 
similar  honor.  Nor  must  I  forget  the  hundreds  of 
potential  bishops  among  our  younger  clergy.  Look 
to  the  history  of  our  country  and  tell  me  have  our 
F'ordham  men  been  idle  there.  In  the  halls  of  con¬ 
gress,  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  on  the 
battle  field,  fighting  for  right  and  truth,  each  as  he 
saw  it,  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters,  at  the  edi¬ 
torial  desk,  on  the  stage,  in  the  counting-room — in 
every  field  of  human  industry  you  can  find  them, 
each  doing  his  share  in  making  history.  In  the 
exciting  political  campaign  which  closed  last  No¬ 
vember,  Fordham  men  were  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  both  great  armies.  Some  of  them  were 
victorious — for  that  we  owe  them  our  congratula- 
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tions.  Others  were  defeated — but  defeat  without 
ignominy  was  their  portion.  And  I  think  that  it 
is  safe  to  assure  them  that  it  was  through  no  lack 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  their  fellow-alumni  that  they 
were  forced  to  throw  down  their  arms. 

They,  too,  successful  and  unsuccessful  alike, 
have  done  their  share  in  making  history,  and  my 
earnest  prayer,  and,  I  am  sure,  the  earnest  prayer  of 
every  Fordliam  man,  is  that  they  may  be  preserved 
for  further  effort.  Nor  must  we,  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  stamped  their  personality 
on  their  time,  forget  those  other  many,  the  great 
body  of  unknown  and  unsung,  who  have  contented 
themselves  with  the  simple  performance  of  a  simple 
duty,  who  have  escaped  the  trials  as  well  as  the 
triumphs  of  greatness,  who  have  walked  in  the 
shadow  of  obscurity  and  have  been  satisfied  to  live 
honest,  upright,  God-fearing  lives  without  seeking 
for  honor  or  emolument  from  anyr  man.  Who  will 
deny  that  these  men,  too,  have  been  making  his¬ 
tory?  “Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor 
lies,”  is  the  maxim  they  have  taken  to  heart,  and 
having  lived  up  to  it,  theirs  is  the  honor  due  to  a 
part  well  acted,  and  theirs  is  an  important  part,  too. 
An  army  of  general  officers,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  major-generals  and  brigadiers  here  to-night, 
would  be  but  an  indifferent  fighting  force,  and  a 
nation  of  sages  and  savants  would  soon  die  of  over 
culture.  The  lesser  men  are  as  necessary  to  pros¬ 
perity  as  the  greater.  They,  too,  have  their  part  in 
making  history. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask  is  my  friend 
answered  yet?  Is  he  convinced  that  Fordham  men 
had  begun  to  make  history  long  before  he  was 
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born  ?  Is  he  convinced  that  Fordham  and  Ford- 
ham  men  have  a  history  to  be  proud  of,  for  having 
in  the  past  more  than  held  their  own  in  the  great 
world  of  affairs  ?  Take,  if  yon  will,  our  ten  or 
twelve  graduates  per  year,  for  that  is  about  the 
average  of  Fordham’s  output,  and  compare  them 
with  the  thousands  that  are  annually  turned  out  of 
other  colleges,  and  tell  me  if  they  have  achieved 
more  or  less  than  their  proportion  of  the  honor  and 
success  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  college  graduate. 
You  know  the  answer,  gentlemen.  I  need  not  say 
a  word. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  conclude.  The 
hour  is  late  and  I  have  been  asked  to  make  my  re¬ 
marks  as  brief  as  possible,  so  that  we  may  finish  at 
a  seasonable  hour.  I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  leave 
unsaid  several  things  which  I  think  deserve  con¬ 
sideration,  but  which  must  be  deferred  until  an¬ 
other  time.  Before  ending,  however,  I  have  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  make.  Pity  the  woes  of  a  poor  historian 
and  do  something  to  lighten  his  labors.  I  have 
been  writing  letters  for  a  year  searching  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  old  graduates,  but  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  dozen  replies.  I  am  going  to  make  one 
more  appeal  to  you.  I  am  preparing  now  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  which  I  shall  send  to  every  man  on  the 
list,  with  a  blank  enclosed,  which  I  shall  ask  him 
to  fill  and  return  me.  Do  this,  not  for  me,  but  for 
yourselves  and  the  association.  Show  your  interest 
in  alma  mater.  If  her  own  sons  are  not  loyal  to  her 
who  will  be  ?  And  surely  this  is  not  a  severe  test 
of  your  loyalty.  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  good 
showing  in  June  of  my  year’s  work,  and  it  is  in 
your  power  to  give  material  assistance  at  the  cost 
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of  a  very  trifling  effort.  With  a  last  appeal,  there¬ 
fore,  to  your  loyalty  to,  and  your  interest  in,  Ford- 
ham,  I  conclude. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


FEBRUARY  2d,  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  was  observed  in  the 
college  as  Sodality  Day.  A  pleasant  feature 
of  the  celebration  was  the  Literary  Academy  held 
in  honor  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  the  College  Hall. 
The  following  programme  was  well  rendered  by 
the  several  Sodalists: 

Violin  Solo — Ave  Maria  -  -  Gounod. 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan. 

Greeting 

Robert  E.  Shields,  Prefect  of  the  Sodality. 

Bernadette  Soubirous  -  Infirma  Mundi  Deus 
Elegit . 

Paul  Dolan. 

Virgo  Fidelis  -  -  -  Herman. 

The  College  Choir. 

Lourdes 

Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick. 

The  Pilgrims 

John  W.  Corbett. 

Melody — Mandolin  Quartette  -  Ascher. 

Messrs.  L.  O’ Donovan,  G.  J.  Barry,  A.  T. 
Kingston,  J.  A.  Dolan. 

A  Client  of  Mary 

Charles  E.  Downes. 
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The  Nature  of  a  Miracle 

Leo  J.  O’ Donovan. 

Mary  Immaculate 

The  College  Choir. 

The  Miracles  of  Lourdes 

Jere  V.  Dunlevy. 

Magnificat 

Grand  Chorus. 

In  the  evening  a  solemn  reception  of  members 
into  the  four  different  Sodalities  of  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  took  place  in  the  College  Chapel.  This  reun¬ 
ion  of  the  Sodalities  and  general  reception  was 
something  of  an  innovation,  but  the  ceremonies 
were  so  impressive  that  this  manner  of  admitting 
members  into  the  different  Sodalities  on  Lady  Day 
will  likely  establish  itself  a  custom  in  the  College. 

— The  result  of  the  middle  examinations  were  made 
known  at  the  reading  of  marks  on  Thursday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3d.  Special  interest  was  taken  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  college  students  in  these  announcements, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  Rev.  President 
had  offered  a  prize  of  a  valuable  kodak  to  the  class 
attaining  the  highest  average  during  the  term. 
The  award  was  made  dependent  on  the  marks  for 
each  month  as  well  as  on  those  for  the  middle  ex¬ 
amination.  When  the  average  of  each  class  had 
been  determined  it  was  found  that  the  Junior  Class 
took  the  lead  by  but  one  point,  Sophomore  being 
the  next  in  order  of  merit.  The  Rev.  President 
took  occasion  to  compliment  the  three  classes  for 
their  excellent  work  during  the  term,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  them  on  the  earnest  endeavor  they  had  all 
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made  to  gain  the  prize.  The  kodak  has  since  been 
awarded  by  vote  of  the  Junior  Class  to  Paul  Dolan. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class,  speak¬ 
ers  were  chosen  for  commencement  as  follows  :  Mas¬ 
ters’  Oration,  Mr.  George  V.  Grainger  ;  Valedic¬ 
torian,  Mr.  J.  Tufton  Mason  :  Bachelors’  Orations, 
Messrs.  Peter  A.  Meagher  and  Leo  J.  O’Donovan. 

— On  the  evening  of  February  3d,  the  Very  Rev. 
Joseph  Rene,  Prefect  Apostolic  of  Alaska,  gave  the 
students  a  graphic  description  of  the  much-talked-of 
Klondike.  Father  Rene  is  at  present  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  having  just  come  from  Alaska  and  the 
heart  of  the  gold  regions.  Flence  he  is  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  that  far-away 
Eldorado  around  which  at  present  so  much  interest 
is  centering.  Father  Rene  described  very  minutely, 
and  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  the  geography 
of  the  entire  country,  explaining  the  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  gold-fields,  and  enumerating  the 
dangers  and  perils  which  necessarily  attend  each 
expedition.  He  dispelled,  however,  many  of  the 
illusions  which  sensational  papers  are  busy  creating 
with  regard  to  the  prospect  of  famine  and  starva¬ 
tion  in  the  mining  camps.  Father  Rene  is  filled 
with  zeal  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Alaska,  and  is  at  present  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  several  very  important  measures  which  must 
of  necessity  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians 
and  miners  alike.  He  left  us  with  our  best  wishes 
for  his  complete  success  in  his  undertakings. 

— At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Fordham  Bil¬ 
liard  Association  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  term  :  President,  Stephen  J.  Me- 
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Partland,  ’oo  ;  vice-president,  John  D.  Riley,  ’oo ; 
secretaries,  Edward  T.  Swetnam,  ’oi,  and  John  J. 
O’Brien,  ’00  ;  treasurer,  Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan,  ’oo. 

— At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  in  the  different  Sodalities:  In 
the  Parthenian  Sodality,  prefect,  John  E.  Claffy,  ’98  ; 
first  assistant,  Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98  ;  second  assis¬ 
tant,  John  W.  Corbett,  ’98  ;  first  lector,  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  ’99  ;  second  lector,  Paul  Dolan,  ’99.  In 
the  Holy  Angels  Sodality,  prefect,  Dennis  Haggerty, 
’01  ;  first  assistant,  Joseph  J.  Sinnott,  ’01  ;  second 
assistant,  David  Donovan,  ’01  ;  first  lector,  Harold 
B.  Reilly,  ’01  ;  second  lector,  Thomas  A.  Mac- 
manus,  ’01.  In  St.  Stanislaus’  Sodality,  prefect, 
Charles  Murn.  first  assistant,  William  Murray ; 
second  assistant,  Whitney  Eckert ;  secretary,  Andrew 
Ewald ;  sacristans,  Ernest  Smith  and  William 
Hinchcliffe. 

— St.  John’s  Debating  Society  met  on  Sunday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6th,  and  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  term. 
The  present  board  is  as  follows  :  Vice-president, 
Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98;  recording  secretary,  John 
W.  Corbett,  ’98  ;  corresponding  secretary,  John 
Dunne,  ’98  ;  treasurer,  Charles  Vion,  ’99  ;  first  cen¬ 
sor,  Miguel  Zuricalday,  ’99  ;  second  censor,  George 
A.  Daly,  ’99.  The  speakers  for  the  Public  Debate 
to  be  held  in  June  were  announced.  Their  names 
are  :  Paul  Dolan,  Miguel  Zuricalday,  Henry  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  and  Louis  Bossard,  all  of  the  Junior  Class. 

— The  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Clubs  held  their 
third  annual  concert  in  Carnegie  Lyceum  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  February  12th,  and  scored  the  greatest  success 
they  have  met  with  since  their  institution.  When 
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the  curtain  rose  at  8.15  o’clock  a  large,  fashionable 
and  enthusiastic  audience  was  the  pleasant  spectacle 
which  met  the  sight  of  the  anxious  performers. 
From  the  opening  chorus  to  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  every  number  was  received  with  sustained 
applause,  and  the  members  of  the  different  clubs, 
encouraged  by  the  warm  reception  given  them, 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  entertain 
their  friends.  So  well  did  they  succeed  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  club 
bore  off  the  honors  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Edwin  C. 
Fassett's  “The  Frog  and  the  Owl,”  and  Mr.  Maur¬ 
ice  J.  O’Gorman’s  “  On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash,” 
were  received  with  great  applause.  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Rowan’s  piano  solo  was  exceptionally  well  ren¬ 
dered,  and  has  since  been  spoken  of  by  competent 
critics  as  one  of  the  most  artistic  features  of  the 
programme.  “The  Fordham  Swells”  and  “Cy¬ 
cling  Fordhamites,”  the  two  most  humorous  num¬ 
bers,  provoked  great  merriment  in  the  audience  and 
greatly  helped  towards  the  complete  success  of  the 
evening’s  entertainment. 

— The  reading  of  Shakespeare’s  “Tempest”  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Woollett,  on  the  afternoon  of  February 
1 6th, was  a  rare  treat  and  was  listened  to  by  the  largest 
audience  that  has  attended  any  of  Mr.  Woollett’s 
readings.  The  marked  interest  taken  in  the 
rendering  of  the  play  was  evidenced  by  the  careful 
attention  given  the  distinguished  reader  by  the  au¬ 
dience  during  the  entire  recital.  Some  one  has 
remarked  that  the  highest  tribute  paid  to  Mr. 
Woollett’s  power  of  entertaining  was  the  remark¬ 
able  silence  and  lack  of  restlessness  observable  in 
the  small  boys’  portion  of  the  hall.  This  in  itself 
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would  be  sufficient  to  commend  a  reader’s  ability. 
Mr.  Woollett  delineated  the  characters  of  Prospero 
and  Caliban  with  strength  and  delicacy,  while  the 
humorous  portions  of  the  play  were  given  in  a  style 
which  evinced  a  deep  study  and  grasp  of  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  the  different  persons  represented. 

— On  Sunday  evening,  February  20th,  the  Fresh¬ 
man,  Sophomore  and  Advanced  English  Classes  met 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  junior  debating  society. 
Officers  were  chosen  as  follows :  Philip  B.  Reilly, 
’oo,  president ;  Martin  P.  Walsh,  vice-president ; 
John  D.  Riley,  ’00,  secretary  ;  James  T.  McDon¬ 
nell,  ’oo,  treasurer;  John  O’Donahue,  ’01,  first 
censor  ;  Joseph  J.  Sinnott,  ’01,  second  censor.  The 
meetings,  which  will  be  held  bi-monthly,  will  be 
conducted  after  the  approved  fashion  of  the  best 
regulated  debating  societies.  The  first  question  to 
be  discussed  is  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States. 

— The  announcement  has  been  made  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  prize  literary  essay  will  be  “  Tennyson.” 
In  view  of  the  very  great  interest  aroused  by  the 
late  poet’s  biography,  which  has  been  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  son,  there  will  no  doubt  be  great 
rivaly  shown  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
higher  classes  in  competing  for  the  prize,  which  is 
a  purse  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold. 

— On  the  evening  of  Washington’s  Birthday,  the 
students  gave  an  entertainment  under  the  auspices 
of  the  class  of  ’98.  It  consisted  of  a  short  musical 
programme,  including  selections  by  the  Banjo  and 
Mandolin  Clubs  and  a  few  vocal  solos,  followed  by 
a  farce,  entitled  “The  Fordham  Handicap.”  This 
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latter  was  presented  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe  and  proved  a  great  success. 
The  audience  was  kept  in  continual  laughter  from 
the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  and  went  away 
thoroughly  delighted  with  the  performance.  All 
the  actors  deserve  great  praise  for  their  work,  but 
Mr.  John  Joyce  surprised  the  audience  by  the  un¬ 
expected  ability  he  displayed  in  this,  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  Fordham  stage. 

— Following  is  the  official  list  of  baseball  games 
scheduled  for  the  season  of  ’98  : 

March  30 — Princeton  at  Princeton. 

April  2 — (Probably)  University  of  Vt.  at  Fordham. 
“  13 — Dartmouth  at  Fordham. 

“  16 — Catholic  University  at  Fordham. 

“  20 — Pennsylvania  State  College  at  Fordham. 

“  23 — Harvard  at  Fordham. 

“  27 — Lafayette  at  Easton. 

“  30 — University  of  Maryland  at  Fordham. 

May  4 — Yale  Law  School  at  Fordham 
“  7 — Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 

“  14 — Syracuse  University  at  Fordham. 

“  21 — Lafayette  at  Fordham. 

“  28 — Lehigh  at  Fordham. 

“  30 — Manhattan  College  at  Jasper  Field. 

June  1 — Holy  Cross  at  Fordham. 

“  11 — Manhattan  College  at  Fordham. 

Probably  Niagara  University  on  June  4th  or  8th. 
There  are  still  a  few  open  dates  which  will  be  filled 
with  other  strong  college  teams. 

Michael  J.  Larkin,  ’00. 
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SENIOR  HALL. 


E  handball  players,  rejoice,  for  the  day  of  your 


X  satisfaction  is  at  hand  !  No  longer  have  ye 
to  stand  around  with  hand  in  pocket  while 
the  single  alley  in  the  Gym  is  monopolized  by  a 
few  who  pay  twice  as  much  here  as  you  do, — or  at 
least  act  as  if  they  did.  For  now  the  new  alley 
stands  in  completed  triumph  over  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  and  other  obstacles — ad  nauseam.  And  what 
a  glorious  place  it  is  ;  as  smooth  as  a  dance  floor, 
with  no  windows  to  be  broken  nor  projections  to 
send  the  ball  every  which-way.  Here  sixteen  fel¬ 
lows  may  wear  themselves  out  at  once,  and  absorb 
into  their  systems  all  the  germs  of  good  health  and 
happiness. 

Have  you,  too,  been  afflicted  with  the  joke  about 
the  fellow  who,  when  asked  concerning  his  chances 
in  the  recent  examinations,  said  : 

“  Oh,  with  me  it’s  only  another  case  of  Hamlet’s 
father.” 

“Why,  how’s  that?” 

“  Oh,  the  Ghost  of  a  show ,  you  know.” 

In  all  probability  the  classic  shades  of  Fordham 
will  soon  be  witnesses  of  such  a  cane-rush  as  never 
before  was  seen  here.  The  class  of  1900  has  lately 
procured  a  real  class  cane — such  a  one  as  without 
doubt  first  came  into  use  about  twenty  years  ago, 
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when  this  sport  most  flourished.  This  cane  is  the 
real  thing,  though  somewhat  sagged  in  spots,  and 
badly  in  need  of  repair.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
the  object  of  many  a  fierce  fight  in  which  it  was 
broken  and  afterwards  carelessly  stuck  together. 
Parts  of  it  don’t  appear  to  fit — still,  as  far  as  we 
know,  nothing  is  missing.  It  could  be  described 
more  fully,  but  see  it  for  yourselves  ;  it’s  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  the  division  most  of  the  time.  As  no  one 
can  behold  it  and  not  desire  to  keep  it  as  a  curi¬ 
osity,  a  big  rush  for  its  possession  may  be  expected 
early  in  the  spring. 

We  advise  the  young  man  who  makes  night 
hideous  in  the  dormitory  with  harangues  on  the 
advisability  of  freeing  Cuba,  and  the  attitude  of 
Mexico  in  case  of  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  to  change  his  brand  of  cigarettes.  Take 
heed  of  the  shoes  and  soap-dishes  which  have  barely 
missed  thee  in  the  past,  and  be  warned  by  the  pale 
blue  atmosphere  smelling  of  sulphur  and  brimstone, 
which  arises  from  the  beds  around  thee.  Beware 
of  the  D.  T.’s  and  the  Greevyons  “Rope!” 
“Rope!”  “Rope!” 

It’s  pretty  hard,  to  say  the  least,  when  a  young 
fellow  is  compelled  to  lock  himself  in  his  room  in 
order  to  escape  the  disagreeable  advances  of  his 
associates.  For  full  particulars  consult  another 
column. 

JUNIOR  HALL. 

On  “Rady  Day,”  February  2d,  eleven  of  our 
number  were  admitted  to  the  Sodality  of  the 
Holy  Angels. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  February  3d  many  of  us 
took  advantage  of  Rev.  Father  Rector’s  generosity 
in  granting  us  a  skating  holiday.  We  wended  our 
way  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  and  spent  a  most 
pleasant  afternoon  on  the  ice. 

The  closing  games  of  the  annual  handball  tour¬ 
nament  were  very  interesting,  and  caused  no  little 
excitement.  Two  doubles,  composed  of  Joyce  and 
Murray  against  Heide  and  J.  Sullivan,  competed 
for  the  honors,  and  played  five  very  close  games. 
The  score  stood  as  follows: 


21 


20 


21 


21 


The  Division  officers  for  the  second  term  are : 

Billiard  Room — D.  McLaughlin,  T.  Kelly,  C. 
King. 

Reading  Room — H.  Reiley. 

Bell  Ringer — J.  Sullivan. 

Mail  Carrier — D.  Haggerty. 

Beadle — E.  Robert. 

Bun  Carrier — G.  O’Brien. 

On  Thursday,  February  10th,  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Sodality  were  elected :  Prefect,  D. 
Haggerty;  first  assistant,  J.  Sinnott;  second  as¬ 
sistant,  J.  O’ Donohue ;  secretary,  R.  Harrington  ; 
consulters,  D.  Donovan  and  C.  King;  first  lector, 
T.  Macmanus;  second  lector,  H.  Reiley;  sacris¬ 
tan,  J.  Sullivan. 

Alas!  “Ye  crags  and  peaks”  have  been  con¬ 
signed  to  oblivion,  and  “princes,  potentates  and 
warriors”  have  arisen  in  their  stead. 
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All  but  nine  of  our  number  attended  tbe  concert 
at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  and  when  they  heard  our 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  affair,  they  would 
gladly  have  sacrificed  the  refreshing  “early  bed” 
they  enjoyed  to  have  been  present. 

Dennis  J.  Haggerty,  ’oi. 

ST.  JOHN’S  hall. 

The  officers  for  the  second  term  are:  Reading 
room,  A.  J.  Edebohls  and  W.  Eckert;  billiard 
room,  J.  McLaughlin  and  P.  Gleises;  bowling 
alley,  W.  Hinchliffe  and  J.  Noulett;  bun  carrier, 
C.  Mum ;  mail  carrier,  W.  Moor  ;  press,  W.  Murray 
and  A.  Barzaghi.  These  privileged  students  spent 
the  evening  of  February  ist  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College  Theatre,  where  “The  Rivals”  was  produced 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Sodality  attached  to  the  parish 
church,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gaff¬ 
ney  Taaffe,  our  esteemed  friend  and  an  alumnus  of 
the  college.  Mr.  Taaffe  also  took  part  in  the 
performance.  His  “Bob  Acres”  elicited  from  the 
entire  audience  frequent  laughter  and  round  after 
round  of  applause. 

The  last  snow  storm  brought  us  fully  two  weeks 
tobogganing,  which  we  enjoyed  immensely.  We 
wish  here  to  thank  Rev.  Father  Minister  for  the 
sleighride  he  so  kindly  gave  us,  and  Brother 
Divine  for  the  care  he  took  of  us  and  for  his  happy 
choice  of  route. 

The  bowling  alley  is  now  much  patronized,  and 
the  many  new  games  to  be  played  there  are  quite 
an  attraction.  We  have  several  hard  thinkers  in 
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the  Hall  who  are  ever  playing  and  discussing  chess 
or  checkers.  A  bowling  tournament  will  be  held 
soon,  and  a  beautiful  silver  cup  and  saucer,  donated 
by  a  friend  of  the  Hall,  will  be  given  the  winner. 
Several  have  already  handed  in  their  names,  and 
their  example  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  many 
others. 

Jug  is  a  thing  unknown  here.  All  of  us  passed 
the  examinations  successfully,  not  a  few  brilliantly. 
Several,  it  is  true,  were  on  the  ragged  edge,  but 
fate,  or  chance,  or  something,  perhaps  knowledge, 
pushed  them  over  to  the  safe  side.  Will  some  one 
kindly  inform  the  bell  ringer  that  he  may  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  ringing  for  us  on  jug  days?  He  will 
persist  in  sounding  our  gong. 

Company  E,  which  is  formed  of  the  larger  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Hall,  will  henceforth  use  the  regular 
Springfield  rifle.  Company  E  is  improving  in 
drill.  In  fact  Companies  E  and  F  already  show 
they  have  made  much  progress  in  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  new  manual.  We  must  congratu¬ 
late  them  for  this  a'nd  for  the  earnest  endeavors 
they  are  making  to  second  the  zealous  and  pains¬ 
taking  efforts  of  their  able  drill  masters,  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  McPartland. 

The  election  for  the  manager  of  the  Tyros  Base¬ 
ball  Team  resulted  as  follows:  W.  Eckert  34  votes, 
A.  Ewald  11,  W.  Murray  4,  A.  Edebohls  4,  W. 
Hinchliffe  2,  J.  Murray  1,  Ernest  Smith  1.  The 
newly  elected  manager  expects  to  have  a  first  class 
Tyro  team  and  has  already  begun  to  form  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  games. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  February  17th,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  call  of  our  municipal  chief,  we  raised 
our  flag  at  half  mast  in  memory  of  the  dead  of  the 
ill  fated  Maine. 

A.  J.  Edebohls,  1902. 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 
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ANOTHER  of  the  class  of  ’90  has  become  a 
.  Benedict.  Alan  G.  Burrow  startled  us  last 
Sunday  by  a  visit,  the  first  he  has  made 
in  several  years.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
charming  bride — they  are  on  their  wedding  tour. 
Years  seem  to  have  made  little  change  in  Alan, 
certainly  none  in  his  love  for  Fordham.  He  is  as 
enthusiastic  as  ever.  He  tells  us  that  his  brother, 
Trigant  Burrow,  ’95,  is  studying  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  ’77,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  Tomkins  Cove,  N.  Y., 
delivered  his  strong  and  beautiful  lecture,  “The 
Home,  Its  Eights  and  Shades,”  on  February  17th, 
at  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Grassy  Point,  N.  Y.,  before 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  Rev.  Father 
McEvoy  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  those  who 
were  at  the  college  in  the  eighties  will  not  easily 
forget  his  stirring  words  on  the  life  of  St.  Alo^sius 
in  the  college  chapel. 

The  Glee  Club  Concert  at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  on 
February  12th,  brought  out  many  of  the  alumni. 
Among  those  whom  we  noticed  in  the  audience 
were :  Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84;  Mgr.  Mooney,  ’67; 
Dr.  George  M.  Fdebohls,  ’71;  Rev.  John  T.  Lunny, 
S.J.;  T.  J.  M.  Murray,  ’92;  Charles  McCaffrey,  ’94; 
William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94;  Charles  Sinnott  and 
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Francis  O’Neill,  ’96;  R.  0.  Hughes  and  Messrs. 
Crosas,  Delaney,  Shea,  Kelly,  Hayes  and  McDon¬ 
nell,  of  the  class  of  ’97. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Connery,  ’53,  was  present  on  February 
19th,  when  Mr.  Woollett  read  “The  Tempest.” 
Several  others  of  the  alumni  were  seen  that  day, 
among  them  being  Dr.  Butler,  Messrs.  Crosas, 
Murphy  and  Kelly  of  ’97,  Mr.  Dyer,  ’96.  Mr. 
James  McDaughlin,  who  left  us  at  Christmas,  was 
also  present. 

Mr.  Ovide  Robillard,  of  25  Pine  Street,  New 
York,  wishes  to  ask,  through  the  Monthly,  that 
all  old  Fordhamites,  who  have  at  any  time  studied 
at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Montreal,  will  communicate 
with  him.  The  golden  jubilee  of  St.  Mary’s  will 
be  celebrated  this  year,  and  Mr.  Robillard,  on 
behalf  of  the  “Association  des  Anciens  Eleves,”  is 
collecting  all  the  available  names  and  addresses. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  McNulty,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
of  the  class  of  ’53,  has  offered  a  prize  of  twenty 
dollars  in  gold  for  the  best  examination  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammars.  The  prize  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for  by  the  member  of  1st  Academic  Class. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Yazbek,  founder  of  the  Maron- 
ite  Mission  in  this  country,  who  was  in  residence  here 
some  time,  has  received  notice  from  the  Patriarch 
of  Antioch,  John  Peter  El  Hadj,  that  he  has  been 
appointed  superior  of  the  Maronite  Missions  all  over 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  Father  Yazbek 
is  engaged  in  erecting  a  church  in  Coxirt  Place,  in 
Boston,  the  site  of  which  he  purchased  recently  at 
a  cost  of  $5,300. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR. 
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FIRST  TESTIMONIALS  for  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  were  awarded  in  the  different  classes  as 
follows : 

In  the  Junior  Class,  to  Joseph  Tobin,  Paul  Dolan, 
Henry  McLaughlin,  Peter  Kelly. 

In  Sophomore,  to  John  O’Brien,  Laurence  Der- 
vin,  Henry  Downes. 

In  Freshman,  to  Charles  King,  David  Don¬ 
ovan,  Thomas  Macmanus,  Arthur  Kane,  Sigmund 
Spiehler. 

In  1st  Academic,  to  Edward  Mitchell. 

In  2d  Academic,  to  William  Murray,  Charles 
Murn,  William  Hinchliffe,  James  McLaughlin, 
Thomas  Kiernan,  George  Smith,  Joseph  McGovern. 

In  3d  Academic,  to  Thomas  Wadelton,  Joseph 
Noulett,  Peter  Armstrong. 

In  Special  Academic,  to  Frederick  Sheehan. 

In  Advanced  English,  to  Charles  Wade. 

In  Special  Commercial,  to  Victor  Zuniga. 
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EXCHANGES. 


THE  Literary  Digest  has  been  severely  criti¬ 
cised  of  late  for  its  attitude  towards  Catholics 
and  its  treatment  of  Catholic  news.  Several 
papers  have  even  advised  their  readers  to  discon¬ 
tinue  their  subscriptions,  but  the  Digest  seems  to 
have  taken  the  remarks  in  good  part,  and  in  the 
last  few  editions  acts  as  if  it  really  meant  to  be  im¬ 
partial  in  its  treatment  of  Catholic  subjects.  We 
hope  the  Digest  will  continue  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  as  it  is  a  valuable  review,  and  in  all  other 
respects  a  well-conducted  periodical.  Shoidd  Cath¬ 
olics  be  forced  to  abandon  it  they  would  have  a 
difficulty  in  supplying  its  place  from  the  list  of  ex¬ 
isting  American  reviews. 

Short  Stories  for  March  gives  us  a  long  list  of 
very  readable  tales.  “Yerut  the  Dwarf,”  “The 
Substitute  Bridegroom,”  and  “  The  Bashful  Prin¬ 
cess  ”  are  well  told  stories.  The  anecdote  depart¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  found  favor  with  the  readers  of 
the  magazine,  and  the  editor  is  making  efforts  to 
enlarge  it. 

Werner's  Magazine  for  February  contains  many 
good  articles  and  a  long  list  of  illustrations.  The 
importance  of  voice-culture  is  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
Sandford.  The  Study  Club  for  this  month  gives 
an  exhaustive  criticism  of  James  Russell  Dowell’s 
poem,  “The  Courtin’.”  This  department  ought  to 
be  of  particular  interest  to  students  of  elocution,  as 
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it  teaches  them  how  to  go  about  making  a  practical 
study  of  a  selection,  and  shows  of  how  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  reader  is  the  thorough  understanding 
of  the  lines  he  attempts  to  render. 

The  exchange  editor  of  the  St.  Vincent's  Journal 
had  some  fun  last  month  at  our  expense, in  comparing 
the  Monthly’s  criticism  of  “The  Worst  Boy  in  the 
School  ”  with  that  of  the  exchange  editor  of  the 
Dial.  We  made  some  remarks  on  that  criticism, 
and  are  wondering  now,  in  case  the  ex.  man  of 
The  Journal  has  read  the  answer  to  those  re¬ 
marks,  whether  he  is  just  as  highly  elated  at  the 
defense  made  by  the  Dial.  We  must  tell  him 
honestly  we  do  not  think  he  is,  and  really  believe 
he  could  make  out  a  much  better  ease  than  the  Dial 
man  has  made  out  for  himself.  With  regard  to  the 
poem  in  question,  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  we 
were  never  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
weak  points  in  it  which  would  furnish  the  carping 
critic  with  a  clear  field  for  critique.  But  it  was 
never  our  intention  in  our  own  friendly  criticism  to 
insist  on  the  defects,  but  rather  011  the  merits  of  the 
work  under  consideration.  What  we  objected  to  in 
the  Dial' s  censure  was  the  high-handed  manner  in 
which  it  proceeded  to  condemn  in  one  sweeping 
assertion,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  L,ord 
Jeffries,  a  work  which  might  seem,  at  least,  to  de¬ 
mand  a  reason  for  its  condemnation.  Such  an  un¬ 
supported  statement  appeared  to  betoken  a  hollow¬ 
ness  and  want  of  capability  on  the  part  of  the  critic. 
To  test  the  value  of  our  opinion  we  invited  the 
critic  to  prove  his  point,  realizing  fully  that  we 
were  exposing  ourselves  to  great  danger,  and  half 
fearing  he  would  seize  on  the  defects  of  the  poem 
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and  expose  them  with  unsparing  hand.  But  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  weakness  of  the  Dial  man’s 
defense  proves  that  our  judgment  of  him  was  cor¬ 
rect.  He  has  not  even  detected  the  defects  which 
were  staring  him  in  the  face.  He  might  have 
learned  a  lesson  or  two,  from  several  of  his  ex¬ 
changes,  some  of  which  note  a  few  of  the  faults  to 
be  found  in  the  poem  ;  but  no,  he  wanted  to  do  the 
work  all  alone,  and,  lo !  we  have  his  retort, 
“  Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ri due  ulus  mus .  ”  He 
quotes  the  description  of  the  principal  character  in 
the  tale  and  says  sarcastically,  “  This  is  the  kind 
of  a  hero  we  want  to  see  proposed  to  boys  on  every 
occasion.”  We  are  seriously  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  our  critic  has  read  the  title  of  the  book  at 
all.  Otherwise  how  could  he  so  soon  forget — it 
only  takes  a  half  hour  to  read  the  work — that  it  is 
“  the  worst  boy  in  the  school,”  who  is  being  de¬ 
scribed?  What  would  he  say  if  in  a  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  he  came  across  a  description  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  before  his  conversion  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  thing  he  can  say  against 
the  little  poem.  Oh,  no,  it  has  a  line  somewhere 
in  it  which  speaks  about  Angelo  planning  a  picture, 
as  if  every  sensible  man  didn’t  know  that  such  a 
thing  were  absurd.  But  does  the  Dial  man  really 
know  who  Michael  Angelo  was  ?  and  is  he  aware 
of  the  kind  of  work  Angelo  was  generally  engaged 
in?  Could  he  possibly  imagine  Angelo  or  any 
other  painter  in  creation  adorning  the  walls  of  a 
huge  edifice  with  a  picture  of  enormous  dimensions 
without  first  planning  his  painting?  Would  not 
the  Dial  man  himself,  if  asked  to  undertake  snch  a 
work,  sit  down  for  a  time  and  do  something  of  the 
sort  ? 
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But  the  Dial  man  has  still  another  shot  before 
closing  down  his  batteries.  Little  Georgy  Bowne, 
the  school  urchin,  talks  slang,  and  very  bad  slang 
at  that.  Yes,  that  is  too  bad,  we  must  confess. 
But  is  it  the  unnaturalness  of  the  thing  he  objects 
to,  or  does  he  think  such  language  inartistic  in 
a  work  of  such  pretentions  ?  If  the  latter  be  his  opin¬ 
ion,  for  once  we  agree  with  him.  But,  shades  of 
Carlyle,  why  didn’t  he  pursue  his  point  and  seize 
on  the  defect  which  immediately  follows?  Why 
didn’t  he  notice  that  the  slang  is  dropped  in  the 
next  few  lines  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  boy’s  talk  ?  Is  not  this  a  striking  inconsistency, 
and  how  could  it  possibly  escape  any  thoughtful 
reader,  especially  if  that  reader  was  on  the  lookout 
for  defects  in  the  work  he  was  perusing  ? 

Dear  Mr.  Dial  man,  the  St.  Vincent's  Journal\\a.s 
referred  us  to  you  for  reasons  why  the  little  book  in 
question  can  not  prove  a  success.  You  have  given 
us  food  for  thought,  it  is  true,  but  you  have  scarcely 
shaken  our  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  work.  And 
now  for  the  benefit  of  both  we  are  able  to  say  that 
the  little  poem  goes  into  a  second  edition  during 
the  coming  week — a  few  short  months  only  after 
its  first  publication — and  bids  fair  to  reach  a  third 
edition  in  as  short  a  time. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 


We  have  received  from  M.  H.  Wiltzins  and  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  a  copy  of  Hoffman’s  Catholic  Directory. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind,  and  is 
very  reliable.  It  will  offer  great  assistance  to  those  who 
are  in  search  of  the  addresses  of  any  of  the  clergy  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

Benziger  Bros,  have  just  published  a  tiny  prayer  book 
which  they  are  selling  for  the  small  sum  of  five  cents.  It 
is  designed  for  those  who  are  prevented  from  carrying 
about  with  them  a  larger  book  of  prayer  and  can  be  kept 
easily  in  the  vest  pocket. 


_ j1 

Price  50  Cents.  jjf 

pcotn.d:s 

EXl RAC  1 

The  Old  Reliable  Remedy 

FOR  ALL  PAIN. 

USED  INTERNALLY  AND  EXTERNALLY. 

W  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS! 

M  directions  vdi'i 

AD  VER  T1  SEME  NTS 
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Established  1818 


BROOKS  BROS. 

Broadway,  Cor.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE 


The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the 
cut,  manufacture  and  novelty  of  pattern  in 
our  Men’s  Ready-made  Garments  is 
also  extended  to  our  clothing  for  Boys 
and  Children  and  guarantees  exclusive 
styles;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity 
for  low  prices  has  not  been  overlooked. 
For  the  present  season  the  Boys’  and 
Children’s  stock  includes  among  other 
garments  a  generous  assortment  of  Plaited 
Blouse  and  Knickerbocker  Suits,  made  of 
Scotch  and  other  rough  and  fancy  materials, 
suitable  for  school  and  country  wear 


F.  DEACON 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

JEWELER  AND 

DIAMOND  SETTER 

No.  1 2  Maiden  Lane 

Near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Grocers 

No  181  West  Street 

James  Olwell 

Joseph  f.  carrioan  New  York 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


EinER&  AMEND 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


205,  207,  209  and  211  THIRD  AVENUE 

Corner  of  18th  Street  new  York 


Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware.  Royal 
Berlin  and  Meissen  Porcelain;  Purest  Ham¬ 
mered  Platinum;  Balances  and  Weights: 
Zeiss  Microscopes  and  Bacteriological 
Apparatus  ;  Chemically  Pure  Acids, 
and  Assay  Goods. 


VICTOR  DAGENAIS 

French  and  American  Ice  Cream  and  Fine 
French  Confectionery 

IS70  abirb  avenue  TV[  yj 

195S  tlbtrD  avenue  ^  •  *• 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to 


Printers  ...Publishers...  Binders 


-^T^Telephone  792-18...^'"'" 

XLbc  fiDean\>  printing  Co. 


ARTISTIC  PROGRAMMES^ 
A  SPECIALTY^,^^^ 


CATALOGUES 


S.  W.  Cor.  Sixth  Ave.  and  15th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


MAGAZINES 


...FAIR  BOOKS... 


IV 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


CARPETS 

Buy  Reliable  Goods  Direct  from 
the  Manufacturers  and  Save 
all  Middle  Profits 

John  &  Janies  Dobson 

B.  14TH  STREET 

Cor.  5th  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions 


S.  STINER&  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

Oyster?  *  and  *  Claris 

Pickled  or  Plain 

357,  358  aud  359  WASHINGTON  FISH  MARKET 

NEW  YORK 

ADAMS  &  CO. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 
Cardigans,  Bounging  Coats,  Etc. 

6TH  AVENUE 

Bet.  21st  and  22d  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 

MORAN  BOTTLING  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Bottlers  of 

Carbonated  -  Beverage? 

119  East  124th  Street 


headquarters 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


OUR  STOCK  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BAY  STATE 
Mandolins,  Guitars,  Banjos 
Withers,  Elutes  and  Clarinets 

Is  one  of  the  Most  Extensive  in  the  Country 
CATALOGUES  FREE 

C.  H.  Ditson  8c  Co. 

867  BROADWAY  (18th  ST.) 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT?  Fora 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
MUNN  it  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  A  Handbook  of  In¬ 
formation  concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  scientific  hooks  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  T'lunn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  5*3  a  year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a  ve3r.  Single 
copies,  rJ-T  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau¬ 
tiful  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  &  CO.,  New  Yokk,  atil  Broadway. 


THE  WARNOCK 
UNIFORM  COMPANY^, 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Shoulder- 
Straps  and  Equipments.... 

19  and  21  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Church  E.  Gates  &  Co. 

LUMBER  and  TIMBER 

Yards:  138th  St.  and  4th  Ave.  Bedford  Park 

Telephone:  733  Harlem  4  Tremont 

NEW  YORK 

J.  8c  M.  HAFFFN 

Lager  ■=>  Beer  -  Brewer? 

632=644  East  152d  Street 

Bet.  3d  and  Cortland  Aves.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  71  Melrose 


A1J  vtLK  I  1  o 
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813  Broadway 
New  York 

Photograph  Studio  of  JB11 

Our  New-Finish  Carbonate  <3JC 
Cabinets,  per  dozen  V'* 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Clubs,  Families,  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

Clubs  of  Ten  Members,  $20.00 

Free-hand  Pastels  and  Crayons  a  Specialty. 

Wigs  and  flaking  Up 

Are  furnished  the  Principal 
Dramatic  and  Operatic  Societies  by 

_>*Gluth,  Coyle  &  Deutschmann 

20  W.  27th  St.,  New  York 


M.  J.  BIGGANE 

Dealer  in 

Li  ve  and  Dressed  Poultry 

Game  in  its  Season 

347.  348  and  4 17  Washington  Market 

New  York 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  .near  West  Street 

ELDRED  &  HALEY 

Wholesale  Commission 

fish  oe: a!_e:rs 

No.  9  Fulton  Market 

C.  H.  ELDRED  NEW  YORK  IRVIN  HALEY 

flcPARTLAND  & 
O’FLAHERTY  .  . 

EIGHTH  AVENUE  Bet.  tom  and  tut  st*. 


Bronx  Borough  Cycle  Repair  Shop 

Bicycles  Sold.  Rented ,  Repaired  and  Stored. 
Dealer  in  Cycle  Sundries ,  Electrical  Bell 
Hanger  and  Locksmith.  Edged  Tools  of 
all  kinds  sharpened.  Skates  sharpened. 
GEORGE  DONNELL  Y,  Prop. 

Junction  Highbridge  and  Kingsbridge  Roads , 

O - Fordham ,  N.  Y. 

M.  Kelly  J.  J.  Power 

231  Washington  St.  Tel.  Call  4016  Cortlandt  St. 

KEIXY  POWER 
Commission  Dealers 
in  Fruit  and  Produce 

No.  141  West  St.,  New  York 


Telephone  Connection  Established  1856 

BYRNES  &  BRADY 

LICENSED  SANITARY  PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Gas  Fitters 

445  7th  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

All  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to. 

JOHN  H.  DOHERTY 
Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

Main  Office,  484  Willis  Ave. 

Near  147th  St. 

i  Branch,  606  East  138th  St.,  near  Alex.  Ave. 

Telephone ,  27  Melrose 


GOODMAN’S 

DRESS  SUIT 
PARLOR 

Dress  Suits  for  all 

671  THIRD  AVE.  Occasions. 

bet.  42dand  43d  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

Positively  no  branch.  Established  1880.  For¬ 
merly  at  695  Third  Avenue. 


Dr\J  and 
FanctJ  Goods 

House  Furnishing  and  Upholstery. 
Dressmaking  one  of  our  Specialties. 


James  S.  Barron  Wm.  H.  Barron 

JAMES  S.  BARRON  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

Rope,  Cord,  Twine,  Wicking,  Brooms, 

Brushes,  Etc.,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware 

41  CHAMBERS  ST.  and  2  HUDSON  ST.,  New  York 

P.  O.  Box  2276 

Representative  of  High=CIass  Artists 

JOSEPH  F.  VION 

VAUDEVILLE  AGENT 

42  West  30th  Street,  Corner  Broadway 

Special  attention  to  Clubs,  Private 
Entertainments,  Etc. 


1861  1897 

Boylan  Mfg.  Company 

Limited 

MILITARY 

CLOTHIERS 

34  HOWARD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Contractors  for  the  States  of  New  York  and  Conn. 
Also,  Halters  of  the  St.  John’s  College  Uniforms. 


AD  VER  T1  SEMEN  TS 


1841  1897 

ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE 


Fordban),  New  YorK 


On  Harlem  Railroad,  bet.  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 


JESUIT  FATHERS 

UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE, 

..AND.. 

PREPARATORY  CLASSES 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSES 

MILITARY  DRILL  BY  AN  ARMY  :  :  : 
OFFICER  APPOINTED  BY  THE  U.  S. 
GOVERNMENT  :::::: 


Terms,  $330  Per  Annum^*^«M 


— APPLY  TO — 


REV.  THOMAS  J.  CAMPBELL,  SJ. 
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Telephone  Call,  37  Tremont  .  . 
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MAY  FOURTH. 


Far  backward  in  the  misty  lengths  of  time, 

A  thousand  years  with  added  centuries  five, 

Nigh  Carthage  where  great  Rome’s  imperial  power 
Had  fixed  her  banners,  upon  Afric’s  marge 
Where  roar  the  billows  of  the  Midland  Sea, 

All  trembling  knelt  him  at  a  sacred  shrine, 

While  plaudits  loud  his  humbleness  appall, 

A  saint  whose  hands  new  felt  the  pastor’s  staff, 

A  soldier  girt  to  battle  ’gainst  the  foe 

That  soon  would  ravage  that  fair  Christian  realm, 

Till  now  an  Eden,  soon  a  desert  wild. 

And  lo  !  mid  hymning  angels  circling  round 
Unseen  of  other  eyes  above  the  throng 
Beamed  Monica’s  sweet  face,  whose  prayers  and  tears 
Had  led  Augustine  ever  near  to  God. — 

A  pledge  her  gentle  hand  would  guide  him  still 
Till  darkling  earth  was  lost  in  heavenly  light, 

Her  memory  keeping  what  her  presence  gave. 

That  same  dear  Saint,  the  Church  had  set  apart 
To  brighten  with  her  smile  the  early  May 
That  brings  to  earth  its  vestiture  of  flowers. 

The  day  had  dawned,  and  at  another  shrine 
Not  far  from  where  the  wild  Atlantic’s  surge 
Beats  futile  ’gainst  a  battlement  of  sand 
In  land  where  ancient  Rome  a  name  has  left, 

The  Caesarea  of  the  western  world, 

aew  Augustii:  melt  and  felt  with  awe 
The  pressure  of  the  consecrating  hands 
Thar  bade  him  battle  for  the  cause  of  God. 

From  all  ascends  a  jubilant  acclaim 
And  Michael  and  his  angels  hover  near, 

While  each  glad  circumstance  prophetic  seems 
To  limn  with  lines  of  light  his  coming  grace, 

But  most  of  all  that  Monica  presides 
To  rule  and  guide  by  gentleness  and  prayer. 
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THERE  are  many  phases  of  the  Archbishop’s 
life  which  present  themselves  for  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  but  what 
naturally  interests  us  most  is  his  college  career. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  the  Jesuit  Fathers  were 
purchasing  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  from  the 
great  Archbishop  Hughes,  that  his  future  successor, 
though  yet  a  mere  boy,  was  distinguishing  himself 
as  a  brilliant  scholar  in  the  Preparatory  College  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Wilmington,  Del.  Two  years  later  he 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  Academic  De¬ 
partment  of  St.  Mary’s,  Emmitsburg.  In  the  Junior 
Class  the  honors  were  his,  and  though  his  health 
gave  away  under  the  strain  and  compelled  a  year’s 
absence  and  travel  in  Europe,  he  was  the  Honor 
man  in  the  class  which  graduated  when  he  resumed 
his  studies. 

Emmitsburg  has  furnished  many  brilliant  men 
to  the  church  in  America,  but  the  Archbishop’s  rec¬ 
ord  for  excellence  in  classical  attainments  appears 
to  have  been  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  that 
great  institution  of  learning. 

The  same  superiority  signalized  his  work  in  the 
American  College  at  Rome.  He  was  one  of  its 
initial  students.  Twelve  were  selected  to  inaugurate 
its  courses.  That  he  was  one  of  those  whose  ex¬ 
cellence  was  intended  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  en¬ 
tire  future  of  an  establishment  which  was  designed 
largely  to  mould  ecclesiastical  life  in  America  is 
itself  a  sufficient  tribute  to  his  worth. 
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As  in  former  collegiate  struggles,  he  was  a  leader, 
his  medals  were  numerous  and  he  won  them  not 
only  in  competition  with  his  immediate  associates, 
but  against  the  students  of  the  Propaganda,  the 
Irish  and  the  Greek  Colleges. 

His  stay  there  came  to  an  end  with  his  ordination 
and  the  conferring  of  the  doctor’s  degrees,  but  his 
life  as  a  student  merely  ascended  to  a  higher  level. 

It  is  only  a  coincidence,  it  is  true,  but  of  interest 
to  the  students  of  St.  John’s,  constituting  as  it  does 
somewhat  of  a  link  between  him  and  the  Col¬ 
lege,  that  the  Archbishop  who  had  been  bap¬ 
tized  in  St.  John’s  Church  in  Newark  was  or¬ 
dained  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  St.  John 
Lateran  in  Rome.  The  bishop  who  ordained  him 
was  Cardinal  Patrizi,  the  brother  of  the  great  Jesuit 
theologian.  Our  own  venerated  Father  Jouin,  so 
long  identified  with  Fordham  as  Professor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy,  received  orders  from  the  same  distinguished 
prelate  many  years  before.  The  place  where  the 
Archbishop’s  Cathedral  now  stands  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  was  the  site  of  the  old  Jesuit  College  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York  long  years  before  New  York 
had  a  bishop  at  all. 

The  Archbishop’s  collegiate  life  continued  after 
his  return  to  America.  One  so  splendidly  equipped 
in  classical  and  philosophical  lore  was  naturally 
and  almost  necessarily  impelled  to  the  college  re¬ 
cently  established  near  his  native  city.  His  first 
work  in  America  was  that  of  a  Professor.  He  was 
Vice  President  of  Seton  Hall  a  year  or  so  after,  and 
the  appointment  of  its  first  President  to  the  See  of 
Rochester  made  a  vacancy  that  was,  of  course,  in 
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the  logic  of  things,  to  be  filled  by  one  who,  though 
still  extremely  young,  had  shone  with  such  bril¬ 
liancy  in  whatever  work  he  had  been  engaged. 
Then  came  in  quick  succession  the  honors  which 
have  placed  him  in  the  great  metropolitan  See. 
Bnt  in  all  the  distracting  cares  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  vast  temporal  interests  intrusted  to 
him,  especially  in  the  latter  position,  his  intense 
devotion  to  all  matters  of  learning  has  been  a  very 
striking  characteristic. 

The  results  of  his  long  and  severe  scholastic  train¬ 
ing  display  themselves  in  all  of  the  various  labors 
which  he  is  compelled  to  undertake,  even  where 
scholarship  would  not  seem  to  be  especially  called 
for. 

An  exquisite  finish  of  language,  which  character¬ 
izes  addresses  even  where  preparation  has  been  im¬ 
possible,  an  irreproachable  precision  of  expression 
as  well  as  symmetry  in  the  structure  of  the  phrase, 
either  written  or  spoken,  and  what  is  of  much 
greater  importance,  a  keen  instinct  for  what  is 
catholic  and  correct  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
manifesting  itself  even  before  the  intellect  has  had 
time  to  come  into  play,  all  go  to  show  the  value 
which  a  careful  and  exact  education  possesses,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  seconded  by  mental  ability  and  an 
unselfish,  untiring  spirit  of  work. 

It  was  this  thoroughness  as  well  as  exactness  of 
culture  which  can  best  explain  his  attitude  even  in 
the  matters  of  the  primary  schools.  His  instincts, 
his  learning,  his  appreciation  and  discernment  of 
the  truth  necessarily  drove  him  to  the  fore,  though 
every  prompting  of  his  natural  disposition  would 
have  preferred  retirement  from  publicity  and  an 
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avoidance  of  opposition.  It  explains  the  intense 
interest  in  all  educational  matters  which  can  give 
so  graciously  and  so  lavishly  so  much  time,  which 
interests  apparently  greater  would  seem  to  demand, 
to  scholastic  exhibitions  of  every  kind,  from  the 
parochial  school  to  the  college  and  university.  It 
explains  especially  his  last  great  work  of  the  semi¬ 
nary,  in  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  learning  a 
sanctuary  worthy  of  it,  and  of  the  chosen  ones  of  his 
flock  who  are  gathered  there.  But  his  own  habits 
of  study,  which  still  continue  with  unabated  ardor, 
his  tranquil  but  immense  power  of  labor,  the  facility 
and  ease  with  which  he  moves  amid  the  thousand 
distracting  cares  of  his  great  office,  which  would 
wear  out  another  unused  to  the  work  of  mental 
concentration,  are  so  many  splendid  elements  in  a 
mental  and  moral  structure,  that  a  lifetime  has 
been  employed  in  building,  which  ought  to  leave 
upon  the  students  of  his  great  seminary  an  im¬ 
pression  more  elevated  and  lasting  than  the  material 
magnificence  of  the  monument  itself. 


IN  PONTIFICIS  NOSTRI  LAUDES. 
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Cum  Deus  signis  oriens  ab  alto 
Gratiis  nosmet  voluit  beare 
Alteram  Petram*,  miseratus  omnes, 
Misit  ad  orbem. 

Justus  ac  gaudens  tenero  pudore, 
Gratus  et  cunctis  filiis  amandus, 

Urbis  Antistes  meruit  vocari 
Principe  pacis. 

Vir  Dei  morum  probitate  vernans, 
Mira  virtutum  documenta  prsebens, 
Ad  Deum  plures  Dominum  benigna 
Voce  reduxit. 

Pastor  hie  cunctse  venerandus  urbi, 
Suaviter  degens  sacra  lustra  quinque, 
Semper  exemplo  populum  docebat 
Scandere  coelum, 

Mira  permagnis  decorata  gestis 
Tecta  construxit,  quibus  ordo  sanctus 
Ccenobitarum  Domino  sacratos 
Redderet  agnos. 

Ac  diu  vitae  radians  nitore, 

Mitis  et  verbis  operumque  clarus, 
Inclytus  ductor  fidei  sequendae 
Usque  manebat. 

Terra  nunc  gaudet  decorata  fausto 
Uumine,  ccelum  simul  et  resultat, 
Gaudium  nobis  tribuit  perenne 
Tempus  opimutn. 

Nomen  Corrigan  latine  petram  sonat. 
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ST.  MICHAEL. 


Thou  power  of  God  and  the  splendor  ! 

On  thy  lips  so  loving  and  tender, 

Hang  our  fond  hearts. 

While  the  angels’  songs  are  ascending, 

Let  ours  in  harmony  blending 
Add  their  poor  parts. 

Around  from  the  heavenly  regions 
Come  thousands  and  thousands  of  legions 
In  princely  throng. 

His  banner  is  Michael  unfolding, 

The  sign  of  salvation  upholding, 

The  cross  so  strong. 

Behold  him  the  dragon  expelling, 

And  headlong  downward  repelling 
To  depths  of  hell. 

When  he  struck  the  chiei  and  his  minions, 
They  all  on  their  blasted  pinions 
Like  lightning  fell. 

O  let  us  then  never  follow 

The  demon  whose  pride  is  so  hollow, 

False  prince  of  light. 

That  the  Lamb  on  His  throne  who  is  reigning, 
May  grant  us  the  crown  that  we’re  gaining 
By  our  life’s  fight. 
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ANGELS. 


Thou  great  Creator,  who  didst  man  redeem, 

Whose  heavenly  glories  on  thine  angels  gleam, 

Aid  us  through  them  thy  glittering  heights  to  scale 
Nor  foes  prevail. 

Thou  standard  bearer,  Michael,  Prince  of  Peace, 
Come  as  the  sunlight  making  storms  to  cease; 

Drive  back  all  scattered  to  th’  abysmal  shores 
Hell’s  horrid  wars. 

Come  mighty  Gabriel,  who,  in  strife  above, 

Smote  sin  in  Heaven,  and  to  whom  our  love 
Rears  stately  temples,  as  thou,  so  shall  we 
Sing  victory. 

Thou,  Angel  Raphael,  be  thou  at  our  side, 

Let  strength  from  heaven  on  our  land  abide. 

Heal  those  who  languish,  who  thy  hand  hath, 
Treads  heaven’s  path. 

Come  peaceful  Virgin,  mother  of  the  Light, 

None  leads  as  thou  thro’  the  alarming  night. 

Come  choirs  of  angels  from  each  heavenly  realm. 
Our  foes  o’erwhelm. 

Grant  us,  O  God,  the  gifts  which  we  implore, 

Thou  Three  in  One,  whom  heaven  and  earth  adore, 
Father,  Sou  and  Spirit,  we  thy  glory  sing, 

And  homage  bring. 
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ST.  AUGUSTINE. 


Banish,  World,  O,  banish  sadness  ; 

Join  we  our  enraptured  lays 

To  the  Angels’  hymns  of  gladness, 

To  the  Saints’  ecstatic  praise. 

For  when  great  Augustine  ended 
War  with  flesh  and  earth  and  sin, 

He  to  gates  of  bliss  ascended, 

And  as  victor  entered  in. 

List,  O  Lord,  his  supplication, 

And  of  sin  strike  off  our  chains  ; 

Heal  our  sickness,  pains,  vexation, 
Cleanse  our  soul  from  all  its  stains, 

Christ  who  kindly  still  bestoweth 

Gifts  and  grace  which  pass  all  thought, 

And  through  him  who  mercy  showeth, 
Learn  we  what  his  life  has  taught. 

To  Augustine  every  nation 
Hieing  to  their  patron  dear, 

Bows  in  deepest  veneration, 

Asking  aid  ’gainst  doubt  and  fear. 

Saintly  Doctor,  give  us  healing, 

Harken  to  our  common  prayer  ; 

List  the  pious,  earnest  pleading 
Of  thy  servants  everywhere. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 
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WHAT  WOULD  ESPECIALLY  INTEREST  A  COLLEGE 
STUDENT  IN  THE  DECORATION  OF  ITS  HALLS. 


THE  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  attempt  any 
full  description  of  the  world’s  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  library,  the  splendor  of  whose  imposi  ng 
exterior  falls  far  short  of  its  sumptuous  and  ideal  in¬ 
terior.  A  Ruskin  here  would  hesitate  to  undertake 
the  task.  Neither  is  it  our  purpose  to  furnish  a 
complete  and  detailed  guide  to  the  beauties  of  the 
building;  we  merely  wish,  as  the  title  states,  to  call 
attention  to  those  points  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  halls  which  offer  especial  interest  to  the  college 
student,  and  deficient  though  this  plan  may  be,  it 
is  hoped  it  will  prove  more  instructive  and  more 
interesting  than  a  most  thorough  and  tedious  de¬ 
scription.  Moreover,  our  purpose  is  to  convince 
the  reader  that  what  forms  the  peculiar  charm  and 
interest  in  the  adornments  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  exactly  what  young  students  often  consider 
of  little  worth,  but  which  is  ever  capable,  as  this 
monument  shows,  of  affording  the  greatest  and 
purest  delight,  namely,  classic  literature. 

This  temple  of  learning,  yet  unfinished  in  the 
interior,  faces  the  setting  sun.  Three  bronze  doors 
give  access  to  what  has  been  fittingly  termed  “  a 
vision  in  polished  stone.”  The  best  way  to  present 
this  vision  to  the  mind  is  to  say  it  looks  something 
like  those  pictures  we  see  of  Eastern  palaces. 
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Imagine  yourself  in  a  large  and  almost  square  hall, 
seventy-two  feet  high,  where  everything  your  eye 
meets,  the  floor,  the  magnificent  staircase  on  each 
side  with  massive  balustrades,  three  stately  arch¬ 
ways  giving  access  to  the  interior,  is  of  finest  mar¬ 
ble.  At  once  your  attention  is  captivated  by  an 
arcade  of  twenty-two  pairs  of  pillars  forming  the 
gallery  of  the  second  floor  and  supporting  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  Every  stone  in  sight  is  highly  polished  white 
marble,  with  just  a  thin  vein  or  delicate  tracing  of 
jet.  You  are  almost  tempted  to  ask  yourself  if  you 
are  in  a  palace  of  the  gods,  and  it  would  not  seem 
out  of  place  if  a  goddess  were  to  appear  suddenly 
upon  the  scene.  Looking  through  the  arches  and 
colonnades  the  eye  rests  on  a  background  of  rich  and 
beautiful  mosaic  and  frescoed  walls,  which  one  may 
affirm  with  safety  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 
Throughout  the  whole  building  no  price  has  been 
spared  to  adorn  the  walls  and  ceiling  as  gorgeously 
as  human  art  would  permit,  without  ever  once 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  good  taste. 
A  visitor  may  look  around  till  his  head  aches  and 
never  see  half  the  things  in  such  a  profusion  of 
rich  representations.  On  the  floor  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall  are  marked  the  cardinal  points  to  help  him 
to  a  correct  idea  of  his  position,  to  enable  him  to 
find  his  way  more  easily  through  the  library. 

The  different  sections,  as  we  shall  see,  take  their 
names  from  the  quarters  on  which  they  lie.  The 
stairs,  with  their  massive  balustrades,  are  apt,  at 
first,  perhaps,  to  impress  us  as  not  being  showy  or 
broad  enough,  but  this  impression  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  just  dwelt  on  the  open  and  ex¬ 
tensive  steps  of  the  Capitol  in  front  of  the  building 
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and  the  spacious  entrance  to  the  Library  itself. 
Above  the  middle  of  the  three  arches,  directly  in 
front,  we  see  in  letters  of  gold  the  words  “  Library 
of  Congress.”  In  the  spandrels,  on  .the  left,  a 
youth  is  sculptured,  and,  on  the  right,  an  old  man 
with  book  in  hand  to  testify  to  the  truth  of 
Cicero’s  words,  “  Studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  sen- 
ectutem  ob  led  ant  A  Through  this  arch  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  reading-room  or  rotunda,  an  octag¬ 
onal  hall  125  feet  high,  which  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  structure.  From  its  sides  branch  out  three 
book-stacks  sixty-five  feet  high  each,  and  of  incred¬ 
ible  capacity.  These,  running  directly  north,  east 
and  south,  join  their  corresponding  sides  at  right 
angles.  Spacious  court  yards,  four  in  number,  ex¬ 
tend  between  the  book-stacks,  thus  rendering  this 
library  the  best  lighted  in  the  world. 

Turning  to  the  right,  the  visitor,  if  he  be  a  soph¬ 
omore,  will  feel  his  heart  leap  up  with  delight  as 
he  finds  himself  in  a  hall  exclusively  dedicated  to 
poetry.  Running  his  eye  along  the  ceiling,  on 
which  are  the  names  of  twenty  poets  in  mosaic,  he 
will  meet  his  special  friends,  Horace,  Longfellow, 
Poe,  Shelley,  Byron  and  others.  Here  the  different 
poets  are  pictured  in  the  panels  on  the  wall  in 
characters  of  their  own  creation.  On  the  right, 
first  Emerson  is  represented  as  his  Uriel ,  a  youth 
of  open  countenance  and  flowing  hair,  with  a  look 
of  defiance  on  his  face.  Next  come  the  two  late 
poets  laureate.  Wordsworth,  as  a  beautiful  youth 
with  neglected  locks,  which  serve  to  enhance  the 
loveliness  of  his  face,  sits,  with  fingers  interwoven, 
looking  into  the  realms  of  dreams.  He  represents 
his  own  Boy  of  Winander.  Tennyson  is  most 
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pleasingly  and  appropriately  painted  on  an  eagle’s 
back,  soaring  aloft,  as  in  his  “  Palace  of  Art :  ” 

“  Flushed  Ganymede,  his  rosy  thigh 
Half  buried  in  the  eagle’s  down, 

Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  through  the  sky.  ” 

As  we  gaze  at  the  beautiful  picture  we  cannot  but 
remember  that  thus  once  his  noble  mind  flew  to  the 
highest  realms  of  poesy  to  make  “  us  heirs  of  truth 
and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays.” 

Between  these  two  Endymion ,  buried  in  perpet¬ 
ual  sleep,  with  Diana  shyly  glancing  at  his  face, 
represents  Keats.  Opposite  Tennyson  is  Shake¬ 
speare  beautifully  pictured  as  Adonis  slain  by  the 
wild  boar.  To  the  right  of  Shakespeare,  Milton  is 
painted  as  the  vile  and  vicious-looking  enchanter 
Comus.  The  girlish  youths  representing  Words¬ 
worth,  Tennyson,  Keats,  and  Shakespeare,  with 
delicate  forms  and  feminine  faces,  are  objects  on 
which  one  may  long  dwell  with  sincere  pleasure.1 
The  only  cause  for  dissatisfaction  we  have  in  this 
hall  is  that  the  Prince  of  poets,  Horace,  “  the 
charmer  of  youth,  the  counsellor  of  manhood,  the 
delight  and  refreshment  of  old  age,”  who  could 
have  been  so  well  represented  as  he  himself  tells  us: 

“  Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis,  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  conlataque  myrto 

Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans.’  ’  , 

has  been  merely  given  a  foot  of  space  in  the  ceiling.' 
Could  not  one  of  the  less  worthy  have  yielded  him 
a  place  ? 

Opposite  the  painting  of  Milton,  opens  a  corridor 
dedicated  to  Greek  Heroes.  Above  the  entrance  is 
represented  Paris,  entertained  by  Menelaus,  at  whose 
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side  sits  Helen,  the  fairest  of  women,  though  the 
picture  we  must  confess  scarce  does  justice  to  her 
traditional  beauty.  To  the  left  is  painted  Jason, 
the  hero  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  By  him  Bellerophon 
receives  from  Minerva  the  golden  bridle  with  which 
he  mastered  Pegasus,  his  assistant  in  slaying  the 
Chimsera. 

Perhaps  the  painting  which  will  most  interest  the 
student  in  this  corridor  is  the  one  which  depicts 
Perseus  holding  aloft  the  head  of  Medusa  to  the 
gaze  of  a  voluptuous  assembly.  The  hardy  Pro¬ 
metheus  rejecting  the  beautiful  Pandora  comes 
next.  After  follows  a  painting  of  Theseus  and  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  myth  in  which  Achilles  attired 
as  a  girl  betrays  himself  to  the  wily  peddler  Ulysses 
by  the  choice  of  a  sword  from  out  the  different 
wares  Ulysses  is  offering  for  sale.  Last  of  all  is  a 
painting  of  Hercules. 

Crossing  straight  through  the  building  past  the 
entrance  of  the  reading  room  we  come  upon  the 
corresponding  corridor  in  the  north  of  the  edifice. 
We  find  ourselves  in  the  last  place  on  earth  we 
could  have  imagined.  In  Parnassus,  the  home  of 
Muses  overflowing  with  sweet  thoughts,  the 
treasure-house  of  poets  !  Here  dwell  the  nine  Muses. 
They  are  all  beautifully  painted,  but  the  most  cap¬ 
tivating  are  Melpomene  who,  of  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  mien,  is  enveloped  in  a  generous  mantle 
of  luxuriant  crimson ;  Thalia,  Muse  of  Gaiety  or 
Comedy,  playfully  imprisoning  a  fugitive  faun 
(Genius)  in  a  length  of  her  drapery  ;  Euterpe,  who 
sits  with  marked  dignity  disdaining  to  look  on 
mortals,  and  Urania,  clothed  in  a  mantle,  which 
seems  to  have  just  dropped  from  the  stars.  After 
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the  Poet’s  Hall  none  other  will  leave  a  more  pleas¬ 
ing  and  deep  impression  on  the  student’s  mind 
than  this. 

Returning  to  the  “  vision  in  polished  stone  ”  we 
ascend  one  of  the  staircases  and  find  ourselves  in 
the  gallery  of  the  arcade  on  the  second  floor.  It 
consists  of  four  corridors  or  balconies  each  facing,  as 
was  noted  before,  one  of  the  cardinal  points.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  of  these  corridors  are  the  most 
elaborate  in  art  and  varied  in  subject  to  be  seen  in 
the  whole  building.  They  are  simply  wonders.  A 
detailed  account  of  them  would  fill  a  book.  It  is 
our  intention  just  to  mention  some  of  the  objects 
here  represented  merely  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  profusion  of  subjects  described  and  of  the 
tone  of  art  displayed. 

On  the  walls  of  the  north  corridor  are  personified 
in  sprightly  figures,  on  a  background  of  red  which 
helps  to  make  them  more  conspicuous,  Fortitude, 
Justice,  Industry  and  Concord.  These,  as  in  fact 
all  the  representations  in  the  halls,  have  something 
characteristic  in  or  around  them  which  aids  the 
spectator  to  understand  what  they  represent.  Thus 
Fortitude  is  armor-clad  ;  Justice  holds  a  globe  in 
one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  Here  also  in 
bright  colors  calculated  to  catch  the  eye  are  painted 
Wisdom,  Understanding, Knowledge  and  Philosophy. 
On  the  ceiling  five  pictures  most  correctly  and 
pleasingly  symbolize  the  Five  Senses,  and  six  small 
panels  suggest  six  games  of  antiquity.  As  many 
more  paintings  as  those  we  just  mentioned  adorn 
the  walls,  but  we  are  forced  to  pass  them  over.  The 
Greek  and  Eastern  Sibyls  are  sculptured  in  me¬ 
dallion  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
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On  the  ceiling  of  the  west  corridor  pencil  figures 
of  gigantic  proportions  and  oriental  appearance 
represent  Zoology,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Geology, 
Archeology,  Botany,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry. 
As  in  the  foregoing  corridors  there  are  many 
others  we  leave  unmentioned.  The  enumeration 
of  them  all  would  only  tire  the  reader.  The  walls 
of  this  corridor  are  relieved  by  large  windows 
which  look  out  upon  the  beautiful  and  grand 
scene  of  the  Capitol,  gardens  and  broad  streets 
below. 

In  the  walls  of  the  south  corridor,  corresponding 
to  the  virtues  painted  in  the  northern  one,  are  Pa¬ 
triotism,  Courage,  Temperance,  and  Prudence. 
Here  also  female  figures  personify  the  four  seasons, 
with  a  back-ground  representing  the  state  of  the 
landscape  in  each  successive  period  of  the  year.  On 
the  ceiling  are  painted  the  Graces  in  stately  and 
graceful  postures.  Symbolic  figures  of  Trade  and 
Industries,  Modern  Sports,  the  Roman  and  North¬ 
ern  Sibyls,  corresponding  with  those  in  the  north 
corridor,  help  to  fill  and  finish  off  the  beautiful  ceil¬ 
ing  in  this  hall. 

The  walls  of  the  east  corridor  are  adorned  with 
blonde  women  draped  in  garments  of  light  tint 
symbolizing  Lyric  Poetry, Tragedy, Comedy, History, 
Romance,  Fancy,  Tradition,  and  Erotic  Verse.  In 
attire  and  complexion  they  are  the  very  opposite  of 
those  in  the  west  corridor.  In  the  ceiling  panels, 
the  Fates  in  as  hazy  a  color  as  their  workings  ap¬ 
pear  to  man,  gaze  down  upon  us.  The  walls  of  all 
the  corridors  we  have  just  run  through  are  lavishly 
inscribed  with  wise  and  weighty  sayings,  principally 
from  great  English  authors.  To  give  an  example 
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of  these  inscriptions  we  shall  quote  one  from  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  that  can  be  appropriately  applied  to 
the  library  itself,  which  will  long  stand  to  delight 
and  instruct  all  who  enter  its  walls  : 

11  They  are  never  alone  who  are  accompanied  with  noble  thoughts.” 

Noble  thoughts  are  pointed  out  to  us  at  every 
step  in  this  temple,  and  whilst  wandering  through 
its  halls  surely  one  never  feels  the  pain  of  solitude. 
Nor  ever  after,  while  dreaming  on  the  sweet  recol¬ 
lection  carried  away,  can  we  experience  the  feeling 
of  loneliness.  From  this  corridor  springs  a  marble 
staircase,  which  parting  at  a  landing  into  two  minor 
ones  give  a  double  access  to  the  reading  room  gal¬ 
lery.  On  the  wall  of  the  landing  a  gigantic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Minerva,  who  is  rightly  the  queen  of 
this  temple,  is  rendered  in  mosaic,  and  underneath 
is  the  inscription,  “Nil  invita  Minerva  quce  monu- 
menturn  cere  perennius  exegitP  The  niche  on  the 
left  below  the  smaller  staircase  is  dedicated  to 
II  Penseroso ,  the  one  on  the  right  to  Li  Allegro. 

Ascending  the  stairs  the  visitor  may  look  down 
from  the  landing  at  the  gallery  entrance  on  a  scene 
which  is  well  worth  going  a  long  way  to  behold. 
If  the  impression  received  on  first  entering  the 
“  vision  in  polished  stone  ”  was  wondrous,  and  sav¬ 
ored  more  of  an  enchanted  palace  than  realism,  here 
the  sight  is  more  wondrous  still.  Here  we  behold 
the  same  “  vision  ”  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
and  look  at  it  obliquely  and  downward.  We  find 
here  such  a  confluence  of  rare  marble  and  rich  paint¬ 
ings,  and  such  an  overlapping  of  polished  stone  as 
certainly  surpasses  any  other  piece  of  architectural 
scenery  in  the  wide  world.  It  is  a  fascinating 
confusion,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a  regal  water- 
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fall  of  the  richest  materials  in  sculpture  and 
painting. 

Entering  the  south  corridor  once  more,  we  pass 
into  what  is  termed  the  southwest  gallery,  which 
opens  from  the  middle  of  the  hall.  This  gallery  is 
dedicated  to  Science  and  Art.  On  the  extensive 
panels  above  the  entrance  at  each  end,  one  of  these 
themes  is  beautifully  represented,  whilst  above  the 
many  windows  that  look  out  upon  the  street,  on 
one  side  a  courtyard  of  the  building,  on  the  other 
are  printed  the  names  of  men  eminent  in  these 
branches.  Walking  through  this  hall  we  enter  the 
soiithwest  pavilion,  consecrated  to  the  Discovery 
and  Settlement  of  America.  In  the  four  spacious 
panels  groups  of  women  symbolize  Adventure, 
Discovery,  Conquest  and  Civilization.  Those  rep¬ 
resenting  the  first  three  achievements  are  armor- 
clad,  the  latter  group  wear  a  more  domestic  cos¬ 
tume.  On  the  female  faces  is  imprinted  a  marked 
look  of  resolution,  characteristic  of  those  who  have 
attained  success  in  these  fields.  On  the  sides  of 
the  paintings  are  names  that  have  become  famous 
in  these  paths.  Taking  them  in  the  order  in  which 
the  pictures  are  mentioned,  among  others  familiar 
to  the  reader  are  those  of  Raleigh,  Smith,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Cabot,  Magellan,  Hudson,  Vespucius,  Balboa, 
Pizarro,  De  Soto,  Cortes,  Calvert,  Marquette,  Penn. 
In  the  corners  of  the  pavilion,  between  the  panels, 
large  medallions  in  relief  symbolize  the  Seasons. 
Ver  is  represented  as  a  young  maiden  sowing  grain. 
Aestas  as  a  woman  seated  amid  flowers.  Auctum- 
nus  as  a  mother  giving  suck  to  her  babe.  Before 
her  stands  a  boy  holding  out  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Plyems  is  well  represented  as  an  aged  woman  gath- 
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ering  fagots.  These  medallions  are  repeated  in  the 
four  pavilions  which  constitute  the  four  extremes 
of  this  floor.  And  not  too  often  do  they  meet  the 
eye,  for  there  is  something  bewitching  about  them. 

This  pavilion  gives  access  to  the  south  gallery, 
which  is  yet  bare  of  ornamentation,  and  leads  us 
to  the  southeast  pavilion,  dedicated  to  the  four 
Elements.  These  idealizations  form  beautiful  paint¬ 
ings.  The  youthful  groups  composing  them  have 
a  marked  expression  of  passion  and  ardor.  A 
flushed  party  represents  Fire,  splendidly  contrasting 
that  element  with  Earth,  Air  and  Water,  which  are 
rendered  in  an  aerial  tone.  The  beauty  of  these 
paintings  captivates  our  attention. 

Retracing  our  steps  even  to  the  corridors,  for  the 
east  and  north  galleries  are  yet  closed  to  visitors, 
we  enter  the  northwest  gallery.  The  theme  here 
is  War  and  Peace.  War  is  realized  in  a  crowd  re¬ 
turning  from  battle.  Peace  in  a  company  which 
go  to  thank  the  Deity  for  its  blessings.  These  pic¬ 
tures  most  of  all,  have  a  conspicious  style  of  new 
scenery.  Above  the  windows  are  painted  the  names 
of  the  great  commanders  of  the  world  from  Cyrus 
down  to  Sheridan. 

We  now  pass  into  the  northwest  pavilion,  per¬ 
haps  the  one  which  will  interest  and  please  the 
visitor  most,  and  where  he  will  linger  longest.  On 
the  extensive  panels  are  painted  magnificent  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Art,  Literature,  Music  and  Science. 
The  groups  are  more  copious  in  figures  than  any  in 
the  Library.  Art  and  Science,  which  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  seen  before,  symbolized  in  the 
southwest  gallery,  are  here  again  pictured,  and 
these  latter  representations  far  surpass  the  former. 
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The  figures  in  the  painting  of  Art  have  an  eager 
and  passionate  expression.  The  centre  figure  in 
Literature  is  a  youth  of  well-cut  features.  Laurel- 
crowned  he  sits  with  an  open  volume  on  his  lap. 
Here  the  expression  011  the  characters  is  more  col¬ 
lected  and  grave.  In  the  painting  of  Music  Apollo 
striking  his  lyre  is  the  most  prominent.  Other 
spirited  musicians  group  about  him  playing  on  a 
variety  of  instruments.  The  panel  dedicated  to 
Science  is  crowded  and  interesting  on  account  of 
the  different  postures  assumed  and  number  of 
objects  shown.  On  the  ceiling  of  this  pavilion  is 
idealized  Ambition.  Men  who,  from  their  bearing, 
we  judge  must  represent  the  giants  of  old,  furiously 
reach  out  for  Glory,  who  is  painted  on  the  winged 
Pegasus,  whom  her  trumpeter  Fame  holds  by  the 
bridle.  The  objects  of  ambition  fly  off  with  con¬ 
fident  airs. 

Here  we  must  stop,  preferring  to  have  the  reader 
think  we  have  done  so  too  soon  rather  than  too  late. 
Much  as  we  have  said,  it  would  take  as  long  to  run 
over  the  objects  that  have  been  left  unmentioned. 
To  the  reading  room,  which  is  constructed  in  three 
colors  of  marble  brought  from  Tennessee,  Numidia 
and  Siena,  we  have  felt  ourselves  incapable  of 
doing  justice  by  any  description.  The  exquisite 
sculpture,  which  everywhere  in  the  building  vies 
with  the  painting,  we  have  passed  over  in  silence. 
And  of  the  basement  corridors,  whose  vista  be¬ 
comes  small  in  the  distance,  and  which  make  one 
imagine  that  he  is  in  some  enchanted  pala.ce  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  the  home  of  some  Arabian 
Night  magician,  rather  than  in  this  realistic  world, 
we  have  said  naught.  America  now  holds  a  monu- 
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ment  which  will  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  nations 
on  earth.  The  crumbling  ruins  of  Greece  and 
Rome  will  look  with  envy  on  this  youthful 
beauty  just  arisen.  The  beauties  of  Paris  may 
contain  monuments  more  grand  and  impressive, 
but  surely  it  holds  not  one  so  rare  or  dear  to  look 
upon.  The  Halls  of  the  Louvre,  consecrated  to  the 
paintings  of  Angelo  and  Raphael,  may  vie  with  it 
in  quality,  but  not  in  quantity. 

May  the  American  people  long  enjoy  this  most 
precious  monument  within  the  extensive  bounds  of 
their  Union,  and  may  it  ever  help  to  refine,  instruct 
and  please. 
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WINTER’S  FLIGHT. 

We’ve  seen  the  tyrant  Winter  rage 
And  stalk  throughout  the  land, 

We’ve  seen  him  cruel  warfare  wage 
And  rule  with  iron  hand. 

We’ve  seen  all  nature  bound  in  frost, 

The  cold  earth  wrapped  in  snow; 

We’ve  seen  the  wild  trees  tempest-tost, 
The  streams  refuse  to  flow. 

But  where  now  is  the  tyrant  fled  ? 

Why  doth  he  not  appear  ? 

What  stranger  force  has  bowed  his  head, 
And  made  him  quake  with  fear? 

The  hoary  monarch  cannot  fight 
With  powers  of  light  and  love, 

One  gentle  amorous  spring-day’s  might 
Has  tamed  him  like  a  dove. 
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EDITORIALS. 

AT  a  time  when  the  entire  country  resounds  with 
.  expressions  of  love  and  felicitations  for  one 
of  its  most  eminent  Catholic  prelates,  it  is 
indeed  fitting  for  us  to  mingle  our  joy  with  that  of 
the  Church  in  commemorating  this  great  event. 
That  we,  too,  may  have  a  share  in  her  rejoicing  and 
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honor  the  occasion  of  his  silver  jubilee,  it  is  our 
happy  lot  to  dedicate  to  His  Grace,  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  the  present  issue  of  The  Monthly,  as  a 
token  of  our  great  esteem,  and  as  a  medium  of  con¬ 
gratulation.  It  would  indeed  seem  that  a  Divine 
Providence  had,  in  an  especial  manner,  ordained  the 
present  season  as  a  most  timely  occasion  in  which 
to  pay  just  tribute  to  our  venerable  Archbishop,  for 
coincident  with  the  grand  religious  ceremonies  are 
those  civic  demonstrations  and  rejoicings  com¬ 
memorative  of  Greater  New  York’s  charter  day. 
The  Church  and  State  join  hands,  in  honoring  him 
whose  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Christ’s  doctrine, 
whose  beauty  of  character  and  whose  American 
manhood,  have  won  the  affection  and  admiration 
of  all  people,  irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality. 
That  the  future  of  our  revered  pontiff  may  be  one  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  and  that  heaven  may 
shower  upon  his  life  her  choicest  blessings  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of  the  students  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham. 

* 

*  * 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  lives  of 
those  heroes  who  but  a  short  time  ago  perished  in 
the  “Maine”  disaster  was  their  unswerving  faith¬ 
fulness  to  their  religious  duties.  Understanding 
that  love  of  God  and  love  of  country  should  ever  go 
hand  in  hand,  these  brave  seamen,  that  they  might 
the  better  discharge  their  functions  in  the  service  of 
their  nation,  cultivated  habits  of  lasting  piety  and  de¬ 
votion,  and  set  themselves  the  highest  ideals.  They 
fostered  a  deep  love  for  their  religion,  and  there  from 
flowed  an  exalted  spirit  of  patriotism  and  a  noble  ex¬ 
ample  that  has  evoked  from  the  entire  civilized  world 
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the  highest  encomiums,  and  the  deepest  sentiments 
of  heartfelt  sympathy.  The  recent  disclosure  made 
by  their  devoted  chaplain,  that  of  the  200  who  met 
death  in  the  disaster,  150  were  not  only  practical 
Catholics,  but  active  members  of  the  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  practised  the  devotion  of  the  First 
Fridays,  should  be  for  us,  who  can  realize  the  full 
meaning  of  this  statement,  a  source  of  greatest  pride 
and  consolation.  We  understand  the  promises  made 
for  such  holy  service,  and  can  appreciate  the  great 
reward  that  attaches  to  such  devotion.  The  memory 
of  these  valiant  soldiers  will  be  ever  cherished  by 
the  American  people  as  one  of  the  richest  legacies 
that  has  been  left  them,  and  the  spot  whereon  they 
sank  to  rest  will  be  “by  all  their  country’s  wishes 
blessed,”  and  will  be  hallowed  as  the  altar  whereon 
were  immolated  for  their  nation’s  sake  some  of  the 
bravest  sailors  of  our  navy.  There  will  Honor  come, 

“A  pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 

And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there.” 

* 

*  * 

Now  that  the  baseball  season  has  commenced, 
we  wish  to  remind  some  of  our  over-enthusiastic 
companions  that  proper  decorum  on  the  “  Grand 
Stand”  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  our  reputation.  Uncalled-for  remarks  and 
unnecessary  “jeering”  should  be  suppressed,  as  there 
is  nothing  that  will  so  prejudice  visitors  against  us 
as  a  manifestation  of  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
spectators.  Moreover,  remarks  made  from  the 
grand-stand  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  are, 
like  those  from  the  “gallery,”  usually  intended  for 
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one  of  two  purposes,  either  to  elicit  the  admiration 
of  the  assemblage  as  being  “  dencedly  ”  clever,  or  to 
embarrass  and  disconcert  the  players  or  the  umpire. 
In  both  cases  they  are  out  of  order  and  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  lack  of  proper  training.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  no  one  who  respects  himself  will  adopt  such 
poor  tactics  to  win  the  approval  of  an  audience 
who  very  often,  recalling  the  adage  that  “Empty 
vessels  give  forth  the  loudest  sounds,”  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  bright  youth  only  as  a  buffoon.  In  the 
second  instance,  it  is  unkind  and  unmanly  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  embarrass  one  who  is  trying  to  do  his  best. 
Then,  too,  let  us  remember  that  the  captain  of  the 
team  and  other  thoroughly  competent  persons  will 
do  all  the  coaching  that  is  necessary.  If  any  out¬ 
sider  may  be  clever  enough  to  foresee  the  possibility 
of  several  very  nice  plays,  let  him  keep  them  to 
himself,  he  has  a  good  thing  and  may  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  use  it  to  his  own  advantage  some  day.  All 
coaching  on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  though  in¬ 
tended  for  a  good  purpose,  only  creates  confusion, 
and  all  ill-timed  “rooting”  manifests  an  ungentle- 
manly  spirit.  We  must  not  forget  that  visiting 
teams  are  the  guests  of  the  college  and  as  such  are 
entitled  to  our  respect  and  courtesy  at  all  times. 

* 

*  * 

Mr.  McPartland’s  recent  election  to  the  vice¬ 
presidency  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  recalls  the  fact  that  we  will  be  expected  to  re¬ 
sume  our  place  in  athletics  this  season  and  should 
urge  upon  us  the  necessity  of  using  every  endeavor 
to  develop  a  good  track  team.  We  regret  to  say 
that  of  late  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  has  been  noticed 
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in  this  regard  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  is  only  a 
passing  forgetfulness.  The  fact  that  we  have  in 
our  midst  the  best  of  material  for  an  excellent  team 
must  be  evident  to  all  of  us,  and  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  delay  its  proper  development. 
Now  especially  that  the  weather  is  quite  favorable 
for  outdoor  training,  we  can  discover  no  reason 
why  active  training  should  not  be  insisted  upon, 
and  we  trust  that  more  interest  will  be  manifested 
in  this  department.  Fordham  has  ever  acquitted 
herself  honorably  in  this  branch  of  athletics,  but 
can  only  hope  for  continued  success  by  persever¬ 
ance  and  hard  work.  In  the  near  future  we  must 
send  a  representative  team  to  several  big  events, 
and  unless  we  get  to  work  in  dead  earnest  we  will 
not  do  justice  to  ourselves  and  our  college. 

JERE  V.  Dunlevy,  ’98. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 
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T  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Officers  of  Ford- 


ham  College,  held  at  the  College  on  February 
22,  1898,  the  following  resolutions  were 

adopted : 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove 
from  the  scenes  of  their  earthly  labors  our  brothers, 
Rev.  Francis  T.  Smith,  S.J.,  ’6i,  Edward  C. 
O’Brien,  ’8o,  and  Michael  E.  Corbett,  ’92,  be  it 
Resolved,  that  we  take  this,  the  first  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  sincere  grief  at  the  untimely  tak¬ 
ing  off  of  our  associates  and  friends,  and  be  it 
Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  afflicted  relatives  of  each,  in  their  sad  be¬ 
reavement,  and  that  we  join  our  prayers  with  theirs 
for  the  eternal  repose  of  our  departed  brothers,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Association  and  be  printed  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly,  and  that  a  copy  suitably  en¬ 
grossed  be  sent  to  the  family  of  each  of  our  deceased 
brothers. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  ROME. 

[  This  letter  from  Mr.  James  M.  McDonnell,  of  the  class 
of  ’96,  who  is  at  present  in  the  American  College  at 
Rome,  to  Professor  Frederic  J.  Halm,  was  not  written  for 
publication,  but  we  trust  its  author  will  not  think  we 
have  betrayed  confidence  in  presenting  our  readers  with 
this  very  interesting  communication. — Ed.] 

Collegio  Americano, 

30  Via  Dell’  Umilta, 

Rome,  Italy. 

My  Dear  Professor: 

Your  letter  came  the  day  before  the  retreat, 
October  24th,  and  cheered  me  wonderfully.  I  was 
suffering  from  that  malady  known  as  the  “  blues,” 
and  the  effect  your  letter  had  on  me  was  enough  to 
drive  them  away. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  delaying  so  long  in  an¬ 
swering,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  been  busy 
copying  a  friend’s  notes  and  I  was  anxious  to  finish 
before  the  owner  would  need  them. 

Saturday,  October  2d,  was  a  wet,  dreary  day,  but 
despite  that  fact,  I  had  twenty-four  people  to  “see 
me  off”  and  wish  me  bon  voyage.  At  10  A.  M. 
the  whistle  sounded  the  warning  for  all  who  were 
not  going,  to  clear  the  ship,  and  a  few  minutes 
later,  with  the  band  playing  the  familiar  strains  of 
El  Capitan ,  we  slowly  pulled  out  into  midstream, 
and  began  our  long  voyage  to  the  land  of  “sweet- 
oil,  garlic  and  macaroni.” 

I  felt  decidedly  “blue”  as  I  saw  the  crowd  on 
the  pier,  some  waving  handkerchiefs,  others  crying, 
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and  indulged  in  a  few  weeps  myself.  I  stood  on 
the  poop-deck  watching  the  pier  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  seen,  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  went 
below  and  very  imprudently  ate  a  hearty  lunch. 

I  say  imprudently,  because  towards  evening  a 
severe  storm  blew  up,  the  ship  rolled  and  pitched 
in  a  manner  most  alarming.  I  began  to  experience 
a  sensation,  far  from  pleasant,  and  presently  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  starboard  scuppers,  joining  a  crowd 
whose  one  aim  in  life  seemed,  to  see  who  could 
furnish  the  most  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
briny  deep. 

What  a  terrible  sickness  is  mal  de  mer !  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  give  the  steward  a  tip  and 
obtain  a  first  class  stateroom  ;  this  was  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  on  the  second  class.  Monday  the 
weather  moderated  and  I  recovered  from  my  ills. 

Until  Friday  nothing  of  any  account  occurred; 
but  ye  gods !  What  a  time  I  did  have  Friday. 
Thursday  night  the  wind  kicked  up  a  nasty  sea, 
and  once  more  my  old  reliable  malady  returned.  I 
thought  that  I  might  be  able  to  eat  some  breakfast, 
but  no  sooner  had  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
saloon  than  a  savory  odor  met  me ;  this  had  a  most 
decided  effect  on  my  interior  and  in  my  haste 
to  get  on  deck,  I  did  not  take  time  to  observe 
that  the  stanchions  above  the  door  were  low,  and 
consequently  I  smashed  my  head  against  one 
with  such  force  as  to  send  me  sprawling  across  the 
deck. 

This  produced  a  splitting  headache  ;  but  that  was 
not  all,  an  old  root  of  a  tooth,  which  I  had  long 
considered  dead  to  the  world,  but  which,  in  reality, 
was  only  asleep,  suddenly  awoke  to  its  sense  .  of 
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duty,  and  began  to  jump  in  the  most  alarming  man¬ 
ner. 

This  I  endured  until  eleven  p.  M.,  and  then  I 
aroused  the  ship  doctor,  and  had  the  cussed  molar 
extracted.  Instantaneous  relief !  But  I  tell  you, 
headache,  toothache,  and  nausea,  all  at  once,  is  a 
hard  combination  to  run  up  against. 

Sunday  morning  at  eight  o’clock  we  came  in 
sight  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  lowest  part  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  Here  we  stopped  one  hour  to  signal,  and  at 
8:30  p.  m.,  dropped  anchor  off  the  rock  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  We  were  permitted  to  go  ashore  for  two  hours, 
and  four  of  us,  all  bound  for  the  American  College, 
hired  a  guide  and  took  in  what  little  there  was  to  be 
seen  at  such  a  late  hour. 

The  town,  as  much  as  I  saw,  except  the  Alameda, 
or  park,  is  a  dirty  place,  the  streets  narrow  and 
winding. 

Tommy  Atkins  is  very  much  in  evidence  there. 
The  garrison  numbers  six  thousand.  The  rock  is 
an  immense  affair,  several  thousand  feet  in  height, 
and  bristling  with  three  thousand  guns. 

Across  the  plain  was  Spain,  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  miles.  Seven  miles  is  the  width  of  the  Straits, 
and  from  the  hill  we  could  see  the  lights  of  Tan- 
giers,  Morocco. 

At  midnight  we  proceeded  on  our  way  through 
the  Mare  Internum.  Monday  we  sighted  Cape 
Spartirento,  Sardinia,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast 
for  several  hours. 

The  scenery  here  was  very  fine.  High  mountains 
all  along  the  coast. 

Large  promontories  project  out  into  the  sea  ;  at 
the  foot  of  these  are  large  caverns,  formed,  no 
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doubt,  by  the  incessant  pounding  of  the  “  loud,  re¬ 
sounding  sea.” 

When  we  arose  Wednesday  morning  land  was  in 
sight.  This  was  Capri,  the  scene  of  Tiberius’  no¬ 
torious  profligacies.  Opposite  is  the  huge  rock 
called  Ischia.  In  front  of  us  old  Vesuvius  loomed 
up,  smoking  to  “  beat  the  band.” 

At  nine-thirty  we  dropped  anchor  a  mile  from 
the  custom  house  of  Naples,  and  immediately  were 
surrounded  by  a  flotilla  of  rowboats,  all  filled  with 
“  dagos'"  of  the  worst  type. 

Some  were  playing  musical  instruments,  others 
singing,  some  crying  their  wares,  others  diving  for 
coins,  but  all  united  in  one  common  end — money¬ 
making. 

The  inspectors  at  Naples  are  very  lenient.  They 
merely  asked  us  if  we  had  any  spirits  or  tobacco, 
and  on  being  assured  that  we  had  nothing  of  that 
kind,  immediately  stamped  our  baggage  without 
opening  it. 

We,  Reardon,  Riley,  Healy  and  myself,  were 
very  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Sicilian  lemon  exporter  by  the  name  of  Rendo,  who 
was  returning  to  Palermo  from  a  sojourn  in  the 
States. 

He  took  us  in  tow,  and  remained  in  Naples  as 
long  as  we,  four  days.  This  saved  us  a  deal  of 
trouble,  and  considerable  expense,  for  had  we  been 
alone  we  would  have  been  fleeced. 

If  the  bay  of  Naples  is  pretty,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  city,  for  a  dirtier  town  I  never  struck 
in  my  short  career. 

We  visited  all  the  places  of  interest,  and  saw 
three  operas,  “  Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  “  La  Tra- 
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viata,”  and  “  Carmen.”  The  music  and  singing 
were  excellent.  They  have  an  opera  house  in 
Naples  that  ranks  among  the  finest  in  Europe,  but 
by  no  means  does  it  come  up  to  our  Metropolitan. 
No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  it,  San  Carlo. 

The  Neapolitan  jehus  are  beyond  a  doubt  the 
most  expert  drivers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  big¬ 
gest  thieves  in  the  world.  They  can  pack  four  men 
and  half  a  dozen  valises  in  a  small  one-seated  rig, 
and  bowl  along  right  merrily,  turn  corners  at  so 
sharp  an  angle  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  vehicle  does 
not  upset. 

I  have  been  to  Pompeii,  and  have  seen  the  ruins ; 
it  is  certainly  a  great  sight ;  about  one-third  of  the 
city  is  excavated,  and  the  government  is  pushing 
the  work  along  in  great  style. 

There  is  a  museum  at  Pompeii  and  there  one 
can  see  bodies  of  the  ancients  in  the  various  atti¬ 
tudes  in  which  they  were  when  overcome  by  the 
burning  lava. 

We  did  not  ascend  Vesuvius  ;  I  have  determined 
to  visit  that  quarter  of  Italy  some  summer,  maybe 
next,  and  will  go  up  then. 

The  fellows  at  this  college  are  permitted  to  travel 
for  five  or  six  weeks  during  vacation,  and  I  intend 
to  join  a  party  and  take  in  what  is  to  be  seen. 

Saturday,  the  16th,  we  boarded  the  train  for 
Rome,  and  after  five  hours  riding  on  wliat  must  be 
the  worst  railroad  in  the  world,  reached  our  destin¬ 
ation  at  8:30  P.  M.  We  had  the  address  of  a  hotel 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it. 

Here  we  remained  only  a  few  days  and  then  re¬ 
ported  at  the  college. 

What  a  difference  !  I  have  thought  often  of  the 
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times  when  I  used  to  complain  at  Fordham,  but  I 
wish  I  had  the  same  accommodations  now. 

Fordham  is  a  palace  compared  to  the  American 
College  ;  but  if  the  place  is  not  so  desirable,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  set  of  fellows  here.  We 
have  sixty-eight,  and  a  better  class  of  boys  one 
could  not  find.  They  come  from  all  quarters  of 
the  States,  East,  West,  North  and  South. 

Our  rector,  Monsignor  O’Connell  of  Boston,  is  a 
man,  and  when  one  is  a  man  no  more  need  be  said 
of  him.  What  is  more,  he  treats  everybody  in  the 
place  like  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  Everything  is 
open  and  above  board. 

We  have  just  finished  our  retreat ;  it  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Meyers,  S.J.,  an  American  from 
St.  Louis.  It  lasted  eight  days  and  was  a  hard 
trial  for  me.  Continual  silence,  not  a  word  spoken 
except  at  prayers.  Even  while  at  recreation,  silence 
was  maintained.  No  wonder  I  should  call  it  a  trial, 
I,  whose  tongue  never  knew  what  rest  was,  except 
in  sleep,  and  even  then,  so  “  Buck  Goshen  ”  says, 
it  was  wagging. 

We  rise  at  5:30  and  retire  at  ten  o’clock.  Din¬ 
ner  at  noon  and  no  supper  until  eight  P.  M.  My  ! 
but  what  an  appetite  I  possess  at  supper  time  !  eight 
hours  is  too  long  for  me. 

The  food  at  first,  was  a  trifle  poor,  but  I  am  used 
to  it  now,  and  am  able  to  “  get  away  ”  with  three 
dishes  of  spaghetti  at  a  meal.  At  first  the  sight  of 
macaroni  was  repulsive,  but  now  is,  if  cooked 
properly,  most  inviting. 

The  Italians  never  put  salt  in  their  bread,  and  if  one 
wants  any,  he  must  sprinkle  it  over  the  bread.  The 
same  for  butter.  But  as  for  butter,  we  never  get 
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any,  except  on  feast  days  and  they  come  but  seldom. 
Coffee  and  buns  constitute  breakfast,  never  anything 
else.  Oh !  how  I  have  longed  for  a  dish  of  Ford- 
ham  hash;  to  use  our  favorite  expression,  “  I  wouldn’t 
do  a  thing  to  it.”  Tea  is  unknown  here,  and  for  it 
wine  is  substituted.  We  get  a  pint  of  very  good 
wine  at  dinner,  and  a  pint  at  supper.  I  always  en¬ 
joy  my  siesta  after  dinner,  and  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  wine  helps  me  a  little.  We  have  Chianti 
very  often  and  I  find  it  quite  good. 

There  is  no  gas  here  except  in  the  halls  and 
chapel,  also  in  the  recreation  rooms.  In  our  rooms 
we  must  have  a  lamp.  Mine  acts  in  the  double 
capacity  of  lamp  and  stove ;  for  as  there  is  no  heat 
of  any  kind  in  the  building,  and  as  the  weather  at 
night  is  very  chilly,  a  large  lamp  throws  consider¬ 
able  heat,  and  enables  one  to  keep  warm. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  done  nothing  but 
visit  churches,  ruins  and  art  galleries.  Saturday 
class  will  begin  ;  we  go  to  the  Propaganda  for  lec¬ 
tures.  Four  each  day. 

We  have  no  faculty  at  the  American  College, 
only  the  rector  and  Dr.  F'arrelly,  of  St.  Louis,  the 
spiritual  director.  We  have  prefects  selected  by 
the  rector  from  among  the  students.  Each  prefect 
has  a  band  of  ten,  called  a  camerata ,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  every  man  in  his  cam.  is  provided 
with  his  necessities,  that  all  attend  the  exercises, 
and  to  report  all  delinquents.  But,  as  the  prefects 
are  students  and  very  often  break  the  rules  them¬ 
selves,  very  little  reporting  is  done. 

The  holidays  here  are  devoted  to  visiting  all 
objects  of  interest.  Every  morning  on  holidays  we 
take  a  walk  for  an  hour  and  one-half,  and  in  the 
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afternoon,  three  hours.  This  is  sometimes  very 
disagreeable,  especially  when  one  feels  tired  or 
lazy.  At  Christmas  we  shall  have  ten  days’  recre¬ 
ation,  and  most  of  our  time  will  at  that  season  be 
spent  in  trips  to  Tivoli. 

Examinations  take  place  twice  a  year — March 
ist  and  July  6th.  After  the  summer  examinations 
are  over,  we  go  to  the  villa  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  a 
small  place  in  the  Sabines,  and  at  an  altitude  of 
2,000  feet. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  a  few  places  I  have  visited. 
First  and  foremost  comes  St.  Peter’s.  I  always 
possessed  a  vague  idea  of  the  immensity  of  this 
edifice,  but  was  altogether  surprised  at  its  real 
greatness  and  grandeur. 

It  is  shaped  like  a  Greek  cross.  The  dome,  over 
640  feet  in  circumference,  could,  I  am  told,  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  which  still 
stands.  There  is  but  one  painting  in  the  building. 
All  the  representations  are  executed  in  mosaic,  so 
finely  put  together  as  to  deceive  one  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  paintings. 

There  are  forty-seven  altars  in  the  colossal  build¬ 
ing.  We  ascended  to  the  dome,  and  from  the  dome 
to  the  ball. 

From  the  street  this  bronze  ball  looks  no  larger 
than  a  good-sized  melon,  but  sixteen  of  us  crowded 
into  it.  It  is  over  600  feet  above  the  street.  As¬ 
cending  the  spiral  steps,  we  saw  marble  slabs 
placed  in  the  wall.  These  were  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  various  princes  and  potentates  of 
Europe  who  had  climbed  these  steps,  and.  gave  also 
the  date  of  their  visits. 

From  the  top  of  the  dome  we  had  a  grand  view ; 
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to  the  north  rose  the  Alban  and  to  the  northeast, 
the  Sabine  Mountains.  We  could  see  the  “Golden 
Tiber,”  winding  its  tortuous  way  through  the  city 
and  country,  and  all  around  us  lay  Rome  on  her 
seven  hills. 

The  “  Golden  Tiber  ”  of  which  the  poets  sing,  is 
the  dirtiest  stream  of  water  I  ever  beheld.  It  is  no 
wider  than  the  Bronx,  and  is  spanned  by  eleven 
bridges. 

The  river  is  banked  on  both  sides  by  a  fine 
granite  wall  extending  the  length  of  the  city;  on 
each  side  is  a  very  fine  drive-way,  which  in  the 
afternoon  is  crowded  with  carriages  of  the  upper 
class. 

The  day  we  visited  St.  Peter’s  we  heard  some 
grand  singing,  and  for  the  first  time  I  heard  the 
male  sopranos.  They  are  big,  fat,  fellows,  but  my 
goodness  !  can’t  they  sing !  There  is  one  fellow 
here  by  the  name  of  Mareschi,  and  he  is  considered 
the  greatest  male  soprano  in  the  world.  When  I 
entered  the  Church  of  San  Carlo  yesterday  evening 
to  listen  to  the  celebration  of  its  patron  Saint,  he 
happened  to  be  singing,  and  I  stood  listening  like 
one  in  a  trance.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  such  a  volume  of  sound  could  proceed 
from  man  or  woman. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  here  to  do  away 
with  the  style  of  singing  now  in  vogue,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  chant.  I  hope  it  will  never  be 
realized  in  my  time,  for  it  is  just  the  same  as  sitting 
at  an  opera,  to  listen  to  the  choirs  here. 

This  morning  I  visited  the  famous  church  of  the 
Gesu,  the  grandest  edifice  possessed  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  first  thing  that  attracts  one’s  attention  when 
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he  enters  this  magnificent  house  of  God,  is  the 
baroque  work  on  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  and  dome. 
The  paintings  seem  lifelike,  and  look  like  statues. 
Here  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Ignatius  and  under  it, 
in  full  view,  is  the  bronze  casket  which  contains 
his  remains.  There  are  four  columns  at  this  altar 
of  genuine  lapis  lazuli,  that  is  to  say,  the  columns 
are  covered  with  it.  On  top  of  the  altar  is  a  huge 
ball  of  the  same  material,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  piece  of  this  kind  of  stone,  in  the  world.  In 
this  ball  are  the  bones  of  St.  Aloysius. 

There  is  a  shrine  in  this  church  dedicated  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  Above  the  shrine  is  a  fine  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Madonna  and  Child.  Many  miracles 
have  been  performed  here ;  and  I  wish  you  could 
see  the  votive  offerings  which  have  been  placed 
here.  Two  solid  gold  crowns,  gleaming  with  dia¬ 
monds,  are  fixed  to  the  painting,  one  over  the 
Madonna’s  head,  the  other  over  the  Child’s.  It 
seems  as  if  the  marble  on  which  is  the  painting,  is 
surrounded  by  diamonds  and  precious  stones ;  such 
a  display  I  never  saw  before. 

In  fact,  not  only  are  these  churches  which  I  have 
named  beautiful,  almost  beyond  power  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  nearly  every  church  in  Rome  is  of  the 
.same  kind,  and  their  number  is  over  350.  We  wit¬ 
nessed  a  great  sight  on  All  Souls’  Day  at  the  mon- 
astary  of  the  Capuchins.  Underneath  the  building 
is  a  graveyard,  the  dirt  of  which  was  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land.  Here  they  bury  their  dead.  Of 
course,  the  space  is  limited,  and  to  overcome  ob¬ 
stacles,  the  monks  have  to  resort  to  a  rather  grue¬ 
some  method  of  disposing  of  the  remains.  Since 
all,  the  available  space  is  filled  up,  when  a  death 
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occurs,  they  take  up  the  bones  of  the  one  longest 
buried  and  set  them  on  shelves  within  the  monas¬ 
tery  along  the  walls.  This  they  have  been  doing,  up 
to  some  few  years  ago,  for  the  last  five  centuries,  and 
now  they  have  seven  rooms  in  the  cellar,  the  walls 
of  which  are  made  of  skulls  and  bones.  In  some 
places  they  have  made  niches  which  contain  the 
skeletons  which  were  taken  up  and  found  to  be  in  a 
good  state — that  is  to  say,  not  fallen  apart.  Oti 
these  skeletons  are  the  brown  habit,  and  in  the 
long,  bony  fingers  are  clutched  the  wooden  rosary 
beads. 

In  each  room  is  a  hanging  lamp  made  out  of  a 
skull  and  bones. 

I  tell  you  that  the  sight  is  a  horrible  one  to  wit¬ 
ness,  and  the  room  would  make  a  great  place  in 
which  to  meditate  on  death  and  the  fleeting  joys  of 
this  life. 

On  All  Saints’  Day  we  visited  the  cemetery,  and 
saw  the  tomb  of  Pius  IX.  in  the  Church  of  San 
Lorenzo.  This  cemetery  is  a  famous  one,  and  bears 
the  same  name  as  the  church.  It  is  second  only  to 
that  of  Genoa. 

I  have  poked  my  way,  on  the  Capitoline,  through 
the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  the  “  Domus  Aurea  ”  of  Nero,  and  have  stood 
on  the  sands  of  the  Coliseum,  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  conflict. 

There  are  a  number  of  arches  here,  all  in  an  .ex¬ 
cellent  state  of  preservation.  The  principal  ones 
are  those  of  Constantine,  Titus  and  Septimus  Sev- 
erus.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  Forum  are  sim¬ 
ply  great.  I  strolled,  as  our  old  friend  Horace 
says,  along  the  Via  Sacra,  which  runs  through  the 
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centre  of  the  Forum,  and  stood  in  the  very  rostrum 
where  the  famous  Cicero  delivered  his  immortal 
orations. 

I  have  been  to  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Agnes  out¬ 
side  the  walls.  By  the  way,  these  walls  are  the 
very  walls  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  To-day 
they  are  used  by  the  Italians,  and  none  can  bring 
anything  from  any  other  Italian  city  to  Rome  with¬ 
out  paying  duty,  providing  the  article  is  dutiable. 
The  walls,  therefore,  are  of  great  service,  as  no  one 
can  enter  the  city  except  through  the  gates.  The 
same  sewer  that  was  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  is 
the  very  sewer  of  Rome  to-day  ;  no  other  is  used. 
These  people  are  a  contradiction  in  themselves. 
They  will  build  a  magnificent  building  in  the  dirt¬ 
iest  quarter  of  the  city.  Rome  may  be  the  centre 
of  art,  but  the  Romans  don’t  seem  to  know  how  to 
place  their  art. 

The  exterior  of  their  churches  is  something  ter¬ 
rible  ;  no  repair  is  ever  made  ;  but  what  a  difference 
inside.  All  the  money  is  expended  on  embellish¬ 
ing  the  interior.  They  simply  glory  in  age,  and 
to  repair  is  a  crime.  I  never  saw  so  many  priests 
before  in  all  my  life.  Nearly  every  fifth  man  is  an 
ecclesiastic  or  a  soldier. 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  the  Vatican  Art  Gal¬ 
leries,  and  enjoyed  the  best  treat  of  my  life.  We 
first  visited  the  sculpture  gallery,  and  saw  the 
great  works  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
modern  sculptors. 

The  finest  statue  I  ever  beheld  is  the  Apollo  Bel¬ 
vedere.  It  is  perfect  in  every  detail ;  next  comes 
the  Laocodn  group — marvelous. 

In  a  corner  of  the  gallery,  there  is  a  trunk  of  the 
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statue  of  Hercules.  What  there  is  of  it,  shows  that 
the  work  must  have  been  perfect,  the  muscles  of 
the  back  and  sides  are  developed  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  It  is  said  that  Michael  Angelo  would  sit 
for  hours,  lost  in  admiration,  looking  at  and  study¬ 
ing  it. 

I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you  the  various  statues, 
groups,  etc.,  which  I  saw  there  ;  I  shall  wait  until 
I  return. 

We  next  turned  to  the  picture  gallery,  and  spent 
several  hours  there.  The  Metropolitan  Art  Gallery 
in  Central  Park  always  impressed  me  as  being 
mighty  fine,  but  in  comparison  with  this,  it  sinks 
into  insignificance. 

Here  I  saw  the  works  of  Raphael,  Guido  Reni, 
Domenichino,  Fra  Angelico,  Perugino  and  a  host 
of  others.  The  Transfiguration  by  Raphael  is  very 
fine;  also  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  by  Reni. 
Let  me  mention  here  that  a  few  days  ago,  in  the 
Chnrch  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina,  I  saw  Guido 
Reni’s  famous  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  also  his 
painting  of  St.  Michael,  at  the  Capuchin  Church. 

In  nearly  every  gallery  one  is  sure  to  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Americans  and  English.  The  Romans  look 
upon  them  as  barbarians. 

I  was  introduced  last  Sunday  to  Cardinal  Led- 
ochowski,  of  whom  you  doubtless  have  heard.  He 
is  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and  is  one  of  Rome’s 
leading  men.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  in 
Germany,  when  Bismarck  was  grinding  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  this  Cardinal,  who  was  then  a  Bishop,  was  im¬ 
prisoned  by  that  prince  for  two  years,  on  account 
of  his  stubborn  resistance.  Since  Bismarck’s  re¬ 
tirement  from  royal  favor,  Cardinal  Ledochowski 
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has  become  the  adviser  of  Emperor  William  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Church. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Tom  Kinsley,  who  is  at 
St.  Charles,  Ellicott  City,  informing  me  that  “Buck 
Goshen  ”  was  going  to  enter  the  seminary  at  Balti¬ 
more,  with  Tom  O’Shea.  Have  you  heard  anything 
about  it? 

Will  you  ever  forget  the  discussions  at  Bun 
table,  and  the  nightly  pow-wows  we  used  to  hold. 
They  were  good  times  which  will  never  return. 

I  often  laugh  when  I  think  of  Buck’s  peroration 
on  the  eve  of  the  commencement.  Well,  never 
mind,  wait  until  I  get  back  and  we  will  have  many 
a  good  chat  over  “  old  times.”  Tell  Kiernan  and 
Taaffe  that  I  met  Mike  Lennon,  but  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  as  yet  to  see  McLane.  Give  them 
and  Tierney  and  Grainger  my  best  regards. 

I  did  not  receive  the  Monthly,  it  must  have 
been  mislaid.  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  send  the  Monthly  ;  it  will  be  a  treat  to 
know  what  is  going  on  at  the  old  place. 

I  suppose  Mr.  McDonnell  is  making  big  strides 
in  the  musical  direction.  What  are  his  prospects 
for  a  concert  this  year  ?  Remember  me  kindly  to 
him. 

When  the  public  affair  comes  off  I  want  you  to 
send  me  a  programme. 

But  this  looks  as  if  I  was  writing  a  book,  and  I 
had  better  bring  this  letter  to  a  close.  I  have  been 
writing  it  for  the  past  week,  on  and  off.  We  always 
have  something  to  keep  us  busy,  even  if  it  is  recrea¬ 
tion  time.  We  were  over  to  the  Campus  Martius 
not  long  ago,  and  had  a  good  game  of  baseball.  A 
great  crowd  of  dagos  were  present  and  were  greatly 
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amused.  The  weather  we  are  having  is  something 
great. 

The  mornings  and  evenings  are  somewhat  chilly, 
during  the  day  we  have  the  balmiest  weather  one 
could  wish  for.  In  our  garden  we  have  oranges 
and  lemons  growing  and  roses  in  full  bloom. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  Pincio.  This  is  the 
park  of  Rome,  situated  on  a  high  plateau.  The 
gardens  are  something  fine,  and  flowers  bloom  all 
the  year  round.  Every  day  in  the  year  there  is  a 
concert  given  there.  We  have  the  best  band  in 
Italy  playing  at  this  park. 

Well,  Professor,  I  want  you  to  write  me  all  the 
news  and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  To  get  a  letter 
from  home  is  just  like  shaking  hands  with  a  friend 
from  America. 

Good-by  and  be  good  to  yourself.  Ask  all  the 
questions  you  wish  and  if  I  can’t  answer  them,  I 
will  ask  those  who  can.  I  have  seen  several  pic¬ 
tures  like  those  you  have,  but  as  yet  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  how  they  are  produced. 

I  was  very  blue  at  first  and  did  not  get  over  my 
attack  of  homesickness  for  over  a  week.  I  am 
all  right  now,  but  there  are  many  places  better 
than  this,  notably,  F-O-R-D-H-A-M,  especially 
during  the  P.  G.  year. 

James  M.  McDonnell  (’96). 
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AN  AUTUMN  SCENE. 

Adown  the  forest  gently  slide  the  beams 
Of  golden  sunlight  through  the  autumn  air, 

And  bathe  the  ground  beneath  the  swaying  limbs 
In  trembling  light  that  flutters  here  and  there. 

The  fallen  leaves  are  sporting  in  the  breeze, 

Or  lying  in  a  heap  at  random  blown, 

Or  chasing  one  another  round  the  trees, 

And  rustling  o’er  the  moss  and  scattered  stone. 

The  meek-eyed  heaven  wears  its  garb  of  blue, 

But  richly  decked  with  figures  silver  white  ; 

The  olden  forest  clad  in  russet  hue 

Still  sways  and  sparkles  in  the  glancing  light. 

The  wind-strewn  clouds  tossed  into  purest  white, 
Themselves  entangle  in  the  sun’s  gold  threads, 

Like  lily  maids  with  flowing  tresses  bright, 

Who  shake  their  golden  locks  about  their  heads. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ON  Saturday,  February  27th,  the  Senior  Class 
gave  a  public  disputation  in  philosophy  in 
Science  Hall.  Messrs.  Peter  A.  Meagher  and 
John  E.  Claffy  were  the  defenders  of  the  several 
theses,  and  Messrs.  John  J.  Byrne,  Gerald  J.  Barry, 
John  J.  Dunne  and  Robert  E.  Shields  the  objectors. 
The  disputants  acquitted  themselves  well,  showing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  difficult  subject  in 
hand.  A  feature  of  this  disputation  was  that  the 
discussion  was  carried  on  in  English,  the  Latin 
language  having  been  employed  on  all  former  oc¬ 
casions. 

— The  regular  monthly  reading  of  marks  oc¬ 
curred  on  Saturday,  March  5th,  in  Armory  Hall. 
It  was  preceded  by  a  few  specimens  of  class  work 
by  several  members  of  the  First  Academic  Class. 
Andrew  Ewald  and  Selden  McLaughlin  gave  us  a 
rare  treat  in  their  rendering  of  the  Greek  dialogue 
of  Charon  and  Hermes  wherein  Charon  complains 
of  his  rapidly  declining  business  as  ferryman  on 
the  Styx.  These  two  gentlemen  are  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  for  their  fine  work  and  for  the  ease  and 
fluency  with  which  they  spoke  the  difficult  lan¬ 
guage. 

— Mr.  Sidney  Woollett’s  recital  of  Shakespeare’s 
Henry  V.,  attracted  a  large  and  distinguished  audi¬ 
ence  to  the  college  theatre  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  9th.  Mr.  Woollett  treated  the  several 
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characters  with  his  characteristic  grace  and  skill ; 
and  in  particular  his  rendering  of  the  dialogue  of 
King  Henry  and  Katharine  in  the  fifth  act  of 
the  play  brought  forth  rounds  of  applause.  The 
speaker’s  next  recital  in  the  college  hall  will  be 
Shakespeare’s  “Macbeth.” 


— On  Sunday,  March  13th,  the  Junior  debating 
society  held  the  first  regular  meeting  since  its  or¬ 
ganization.  The  debate  of  the  evening,  “Re¬ 
solved:  That  Hawaii  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States,”  was  argued  by  James  O’Neil,  ’00,  and 
Henry  P.  Downes,  ’00,  for  the  affirmative,  and 
David  Donovan,  ’01,  and  Joseph  J.  Sinnott,  ’01,  for 
the  negative,  the  latter  side  gaining  the  decision. 
The  four  debaters  deserve  much  credit  for  the 
masterly  way  in  which  they  treated  the  subject, 
showing  they  had  bestowed  upon  it  careful  study 
and  preparation.  The  next  question  to  be  debated 
is,  “Resolved:  That  the  United  States  should  take 
forcible  measure  to  put  an  end  to  the  Cuban  war.” 


— The  students’  library  presided  over  by  Rev. 
John  D.  Whitney,  S.J.,  is  constantly  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  During  the  past  month  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  choice  volumes  have  been  received,  including 
some  of  the  latest  publications.  Father  Whitney 
is  a  man  thoroughly  alive  to  students’  wants  and 
ever  willing  to  supply  them.  The  students’  library 
has  been  greatly  improved  under  his  able  direction. 


— On  Wednesday,  March  15th,  the  members  of 
the  Senior  class,  attired  in  full  military  equipment, 
attended  the  naval  Mass,  celebrated  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  Church,  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  City, 
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for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  sailors  who  were 
destroyed  in  the  recent  Maine  disaster. 

— Thursday,  March  17th,  feast  of  Ireland’s  patron, 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  at  Fordham.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  all  who  did  not  go  to  the  city  to  witness  the 
big  A.  O.  H.  parade,  had  the  pleasure  of  being  pres¬ 
ent  at  a  hard  fought  game  of  baseball  between  the 
’Varsity  and  the  Reserves,  and  in  the  evening  the 
“gym ’’was  the  scene  of  real  festive  celebration. 
Mr.  Christopher  J.  Hogan,  ’00,  presided  at  the  piano, 
and  played  waltzes  and  two-steps  galore,  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  joyous  dancers.  The  Alumni 
Association  had  made  some  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  to  produce  “  The  Rivals  ”  in  the  college 
theatre  on  this  night,  but  owing  to  the  inability  of 
certain  members  of  the  alumni  to  be  present  at  re¬ 
hearsals,  the  idea  had  to  be  abandoned. 

— The  Fordham  Tennis  Association  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  on  Sunday, 
March  20th,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen 
for  the  coming  season  :  Jere.  V.  Dunlevy,  ’98,  pres¬ 
ident  ;  Augustus  S.  Kingston,  ’98,  secretary  ;  Jos¬ 
eph  A.  Tobin,  ’99,  treasurer  ;  and  Messrs.  Joseph 
D.  Martin,  ’00,  RichardS.  Treacy,  ’01,  and  Luis  G. 
Rabel,  ’00,  court  committee.  The  management  are 
desirous  of  making  this  season  a  brilliant  one,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  court  will  be  seldom  de¬ 
serted  from  now  on  until  June  draws  to  a  happy 
close. 

— Within  the  past  month,  since  out-door  practice 
has  been  begun,  baseball  has  assumed  a  very  lively 
aspect.  The  candidates  have  worked  faithfully  un- 
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der  the  careful  supervision  of  their  coach,  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ter,  who  has  spared  no  pains  in  his  efforts  to  Wrn 
out  an  excellent  team.  Mr.  Philip  P.  Reilly,  ’oo, 
who  so  successfully  captained  the  team  last  season, 
has  been  re-elected  to  that  important  office.  The 
gentlemen  who  will  represent  Fordham  on  the  dia¬ 
mond  this  season  are  Maurice  J.  O’Gorman,  ’oo, 
William  E.  Moroney,  ’oo,  pitchers ;  Paul  Dolan, 
’99,  Michael  Kelly,  ’01,  catchers ;  Philip  B.  Reilly, 
’00,  first  base  ;  Gerald  J.  Barry,  ’98,  second  base ; 
Edward  T.  Swetnam,  ’00,  short  stop ;  William 
Eau  ter  born,  ’00,  third  base  ;  Francis  Murphy,  ’00, 
left  field  ;  Charles  Wade,  ’00,  right  field  ;  Charles  S. 
Tierney,  ’01,  centre  field.  The  opening  game  will 
be  played  with  Princeton  University  at  Princeton 
on  March  30th.  The  management  have  succeeded 
in  arranging  Sunday  games  with  prominent  profes¬ 
sional  clubs. 

— The  Fordham  Dramatic  Association  have  be¬ 
gun  rehearsals  for  their  next  play,  Shakespeare’s 
King  Henry  IV.,  which  will  be  presented  in  the 
college  theatre  on  the  evening  of  May  12th.  The 
following  is  the  cast :  King  Henry  IV.,  Mr.  Ambrose 
P.  Dunnigan,  ’00  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  George  V. 
Grainger,  ’97  ;  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Mr.  Daniel  E. 
Kiernan,  P.G. ;  Westmoreland,  Mr.  John  J. 
Toohey,  ’00  ;  Douglas,  Mr.  John  J.  McGowan,  99; 
Worcester,  Mr.  George  A.  Daly,  ’99 ;  Northumber¬ 
land,  Mr.  John  A.  Dillon,  ’00  ;  Hotspur,  Mr.  Thomas 
Gaffney  Taaffe  ;  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  Mr.  Jere  V. 
Dunlevy,  ’98 ;  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  Mr.  Peter  Mc¬ 
Donnell,  ’98  ;  Poins,  Mr.  J.  Tufton  Mason,  ’98; 
Francis,  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Fasset,  ’01  ;  Host,  Mr.  John 
F.  Joyce,  ’00. 
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— The  officers  of  the  Senior  Division  Reading 
Room  are  :  James  A.  Treacy,  ’oo,  president ;  John 
G.  Beaumont,  ’oo,  vice-president ;  John  W.  Delaney, 
’oo,  secretary  ;  Laurence  J.  Dervin,  ’oo,  treasurer  ; 
James  A.  Kilroe,  ’oo,  librarian,  Michael  J. 
Larkin,  ’oo. 

Michael  J.  Larkin,  ’oo. 


THE  COACH. 

Boys,  get  in  the  game, 

And  don’t  yield  the  battle. 
If  you  love  Fordham’s  name, 
Boys,  get  in  the  game; 

For  the  old  place’s  fame 
Make  the  diamond  rattle. 
Boys,  get  in  the  game 
And  don’t  yield  the  battle. 
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SENIOR  DIVISION. 

REALLY  it  is  exhilarating  to  discover  a  man  so 
guileless  in  the  ways  of  this  progressive 
world  of  ours,  that  he  doesn’t  even  know 
the  proper  combination  that  starts  a  seidletz  pow¬ 
der  going.  Is  it  not  touching  to  witness  the  child¬ 
like  simplicity  that  prompts  such  a  one  to  foil  the 
overflowing  tendency  of  the  white  and  blue  pow¬ 
ders  by  tenderly  placing  first  one  and  then  the 
other  on  his  tongue  and  washing  the  mixture  down 
with  a  generous  glass  of  water.  Actually  the  spot¬ 
less  lamb  was  all  puffed  up  for  some  time  after  and 
is  now  trying  to  find  some  chemist  who  will  tell 
him  the  reaction  that  took  place  when  he  added 
H2O  to  the  two  powders.  He  claims  there  cer¬ 
tainly  was  internal  combustion,  recognized  in  his 
lightness  and  heat. 

Speaking  of  chemistry  reminds  me  that,  while 
out  in  the  great,  noisy,  wonderful  world,  men  are 
inventing  noiseless  guns,  and  smokeless  fire,  and 
air  ships  and  submarine  boats,  etc.,  etc.,  we  have 
right  here  in  our  quiet  little  midst  an  unassuming 
genius  whose  talents  have  long  lain  hidden  under 
a  bushel.  Nay,  even  now  this  beacon  would  be 
flickering  in  the  mists  of  obscurity  were  it  not  for 
a  breezy  chemistry  paper  which  lifted  the  fog  and 
disclosed  to  our  admiring  eyes  a  man  who  can  ac¬ 
tually  make  alcohol  out  of  rain-water! 

What  the  weather  report  is  to  the  editor  of  a  daily 
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newspaper,  the  baseball  item  is  to  the  prematurely 
gray-haired  contributors  to  a  college  magazine, — 
both  fill  up  space  and  are  of  about  as  much  practi¬ 
cal  value.  Only  what  a  source  of  rest  the  latter  is 
to  the  broken-down,  overworked  imagination  of  a 
college  news  reporter.  Baseball  is  seasonable  just 
now — as  is  spring  fever — so  we’ve  got  to  mention 
it  in  a  sort  of  way.  Two  things  are  necessary  for 
a  winning  baseball  team — practice  and  unity  of 
captain  and  manager.  As  too  many  fingers  spoil 
the  pie,  so  too  many  captains  spoil  a  team,  and  too 
many  managers  spoil  everything  and  every  one  that 
the  knocker  hasn’t  already  nagged  the  courage 
out  of.  The  knocker  is  what  we  really  want  to 
“  speech  it  ”  about,  for  let  us  hope  it  isn’t  necessary 
to  dwell  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  practice. 

A  knocker  is  undoubtedly  the  meanest  and  most 
despicable  piece  of  human  clay  that  one  can  be 
sullied  by.  If  the  Darwinian  theory  be  true,  an 
intelligent  monkey  would  look  askance  on  a 
knocker  and  blush  to  think  what  he  might  evolute 
into.  The  knocker  is  a  misshapen  mass  of  malice 
that  God  intended  for  a  snake,  but  allowed  to  crawl 
into  a  human  form  to  be  a  plague  for  some  one’s 
sin.  He  has  no  friends,  so  he  vents  the  venom  of 
his  spleen  in  besmirching  the  character  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  others  with  the  mildewing  breath  of  his 
criticism.  Everything  is  yellow  to  the  jaundiced 
eye,  so  the  knocker  sees  nothing  but  corruption  and 
defilement  about  him  ; — no  one  is  any  good  and 
human  nature  is  grovelling  in  the  mire  of  degener¬ 
acy.  The  college  knocker  hasn’t  much  scope,  but 
he  does  his  worst  with  what  he  has.  He  spends  the 
winter  months  in  backbiting  his  companions — in 
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spring  he  preys  upon  the  ball  team.  The  standard 
of  the  team  he  ridicules  and  sneers  at,  and  every 
player  is  the  subject  of  his  nasty  remarks.  Like  a 
buzzard  he  hovers  over  a  land  of  freshness  and 
beauty,  longing  to  sight  something  upon  which  he 
may  alight  and  feast.  And  the  wonder  of  it  all  is 
that  the  kjiocker  finds  hearers. 

No  one  ever  denies  that  “  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  ”  is  a  most  engrossing  book,  but  if  such  a 
rare  specimen  of  bad  taste  exists,  he  certainly  would 
have  acknowledged  the  error  of  his  judgment  had 
he  been  present  at  a  recent  elocution  class.  The 
speaker  was  distorted  in  the  counterfeit  resemblance 
of  Shylock  ;  his  voice  sometimes  rang  in  raging 
passion,  then  quivered  in  suppressed  emotion,  until 
finally  the  piece  was  brought  to  a  fitting  climax 
with  the  word,  “Revenge!”  uttered  in  a  tone  that 
fairly  made  the  rafters  ring.  After  the  applause 
had  subsided  the  professor  called  upon  a  member 

of  the  class  for  a  criticism.  “Mr.  - ,  what  do 

you  think  of  that  recitation  ?”  Mr. - rubbed 

his  eyes,  tried  to  tear  himself  away  from  Ruritania 
and  Princess  Flavia,  and  replied :  “  I  think  the 
speaker  utterly  failed  to  grasp  the  character  of 
Portia Then  verily  there  arose  a  rousing  each- 
innus. 

James  O’Neill,  ’oo. 
junior  DIVISION. 

On  February  2  2d  we  held  our  annual  division 
games,  and  for  a  short  time,  a  very  short  time  after¬ 
wards,  several  of  our  members  rejoiced  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  one  or  more  tickets,  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  magic  letters  the  simple  word,  “  set-up.”  A 
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great  many  took  part  in  the  games,  and  not  a  few 
succeeded  in  winning  the  laurel  wreath.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  races,  and  the  victors: 


Candle  race, 

Sack  race, 
Three-legged  race, 
Barrel  race, 
Pick-a-pack  race, 
Potato  race, 

Blind  man ’s  race 
Obstacle  race, 


won  by  Edward  Minahan. 

“  John  Sullivan. 

“  R.  Harrington  and  H.  Heide. 

“  David  Donovan. 

“  Richard  Harrington. 

“  Ernest  Robert. 

“  E.  Joyce  and  M.  Flores. 

“  John  Burke. 


On  our  “  after-dinner  exit  ”  from  the  ist  Divis¬ 
ion  Gymnasium  on  March  9th,  we  noticed  a  large 
moving  van  in  front  of  our  building,  and  on  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  found  it  contained  our  long- 
looked-for  piano.  One  of  our  number,  while  mak¬ 
ing  this  investigation,  climbed  into  the  wagon,  and 
after  satisfying  his  curiosity,  burst  forth  into  the  me¬ 
lodious  strains  of,  “  All  Coons  Look  Alike  to  Me,” 
accompanied  by  a  tattoo  on  the  side  of  the  wagon 
His  horror  can  be  better  imagined  then  described 
when,  on  emerging  from  the  wagon,  he  suddenly 
came  upon  the  driver,  who,  unluckily,  happened  to 
be  a  “  membah  ob  de  colored  race.” 

With  the  help  of  a  cart,  two  wheel-barrows,  and 
a  pick-and-shovel  brigade,  our  old  friend,  the  bank, 
has  greatly  diminished  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  we  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  work  on  our  new  dia¬ 
mond  is  also  progressing  rapidly,  and  we  can 
safely  predict  that  it  will  be  finished  at  a  seasonable 
time. 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  will  repre¬ 
sent  Junior  Hall  on  the  “  diamond  ”  this  season  : 
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E.  Minahan,  pitcher ;  E.  Joyce,  catcher  and  cap¬ 
tain  ;  D.  Donovan,  1st  base ;  J.  Sinnott,  2d  base  ; 
R.  McLaughlin,  short-stop  ;  G.  O’Brien,  3d  base  ; 
R.  Harrington,  right  field  ;  H.  Heide,  centre  field  ; 
J.  Pasquale,  left  field.  J.  O’Donohue  was  elected 
scorer. 

Following  is  the  list  of  games  scheduled  for  the 
season  of  ’98  : 

April  16 — St.  Francis  School,  Brooklyn  at  Ford- 
ham. 

“  20 — Sacred  Heart  School  at  Classing-on-the- 

Sound. 

“  30 — Crescents  at  Seton  Hall. 

May  7 — Fanwood  Club  at  Fordham. 

“  11 — Oaklands  at  Westchester. 

14 — St.  Francis  School  at  Brooklyn. 

“  18 — Trinity  School  at  Fordham. 

“  19 — Crescent  at  Fordham. 

“  21 — Englewood  Athletic  Club  (2d  team)  at 

Fordham. 

“  25 — Oaklands  at  Fordham. 

“  28 — Manhattan  Consolidated  at  Fordham. 

June  1 —  “  “  “  Jasper  Field. 

“  8 — Sacred  Heart  School  at  Fordham. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  other 
teams  to  fill  the  open  dates. 

D.  J.  Haggerty,  ’01. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

The  old  custom  of  having  athletic  games  and 
races  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  not  forgotten  this 
year.  We  celebrated  the  festival  with  a  large  pro¬ 
gramme  of  races,  which  began  at  9.30  in  the  morn- 
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ing  and  only  ended  at  5.30  p.  M.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  races,  and  we  give  the  names  of  the 
successful  contestants:  Eighty-vard  dash,  won  by 
H.  MacDona;  walking  race,  A.  Ewald;  three- 
legged  race,  H.  Thompson  and  W.  Eckert; 
bicycle  race,  V.  Krauss;  candle  race,  E.  Devlin; 
wheelbarrow  race,  E.  Smith;  standing  jump,  H. 
Thomson.  In  the  bicycle  slow  race,  sixty-yard 
dash,  sack  race,  potato  race,  running  broad  jump 
and  barrel  race,  W.  Eckert  was  victorious.  A 
number  of  our  best  athletes  were  absent  from  the 
games,  spending  the  day  at  home,  still  there  was 
much  fun  and  enthusiasm,  and  we  enjoyed  our¬ 
selves  immensely.  In  the  evening  the  victors  were 
crowned  with  laurel  wreaths,  and  prizes,  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  Hall,  were  dis¬ 
tributed. 

There  is  plenty  of  baseball  here  and  lots  of  good 
players.  Two  very  interesting  and  exciting  games 
were  played  recently  between  the  Tyros  and  Re¬ 
serves.  Twirleis  are  numerous.  One  or  two  are, 
however,  a  trifle  generous  in  their  delivery  of 
“balls.”  We  have,  or  will  have,  four  uniformed 
teams.  The  Minim  Reserves  have  not  yet  been 
selected.  The  Tyros  are:  Catchers  and  centre 
field,  E.  Lopez  and  E.  Smith;  pitchers  and  second 
base,  J.  McLaughlin  and  W.  Murray ;  first  base,  C. 
Murn;  short  stop,  A.  Ewald;  third  base,  T.  Kier- 
nan  ;  right  field,  J.  Murray ;  left  field,  W.  Hinchliffe ; 
substitutes,  F.  Siggins  and  J.  McGovern.  The 
Reserves  are:  Catcher,  S.  Waters;  pitchers,  H. 
Thompson  and  F.  Siggins;  first  base  and  captain, 
J.  Noulett;  second  base,  G.  D’Arcy;  third  base,  J. 
McGovern;  short  stop,  W.  Maher;  right  field,  E. 
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Klinge  or  L.  Brennan;  centre  field,  A.  Heide;  left 
field,  G.  Haffey ;  substitutes,  H.  Klinge  and  J. 
King.  The  Minims  are:  Catcher,  H.  Klinge; 
pitcher,  G.  Domminy;  first  base,  W.  Moore;  second 
base,  E.  Devlin ;  short  stop,  Paul  Gleises ;  third 
base,  E.  Bourke ;  centre  field,  J.  Cocran  ;  left 
field,  G.  Smith ;  right  field,  P.  Armstrong ;  substi¬ 
tutes,  G.  and  H.  McNally  and  A.  Barzagi.  We 
have  also  in  training  a  number  of  umpires,  and 
have  already  developed  a  very'  efficient  one  whose 
knowledge  of  the  game  is  always  accurate  and 
thorough. 

We  are  expecting  a  treat  from  the  Professor  of 
Physics  in  Science  Hall  one  of  these  fine  days,  and 
are  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
delightful  entertainment  he  promises  to  give  us. 
We  are  anxious  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  by  the  aid 
of  the  X-Rays,  the  craniums  of  some  of  our  num¬ 
bers. 

The  good  condition  of  the  baseball  diamond  has 
been  commented  upon  by  many  outsiders,  and, 
when  improved,  will,  we  believe,  be  the  admiration 
of  all  visitors.  The  left  field  will  be  extended 
before  the  season  opens,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
precious  earth  will  soon  be  transported  from  the 
precincts  of  the  old  Third  Division  to  the  new 
grounds  of  St.  John’s  Hall. 

A  half  dozen  new  faces  have  appeared  on  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so.  They  are  all 
fine  fellows,  and  we  like  them  immensely. 

Whitney  Eckert. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


IRST  testimonials  for  the  month  of  March 


X  were  awarded  in  the  different  classes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  In  the  Junior  Class,  to  Paul  Dolan, 
Joseph  Tobin,  Henry  Curtin,  Arthur  B.  Higney. 

In  Sophomore,  to  John  O’Brien,  Lawrence  Der- 
vin,  Henry  Downes,  Michael  Larkin,  James  Kilroe, 
Frank  Murphy. 

In  Freshman  Class,  to  Arthur  Kane,  Charles  A. 
King,  Thomas  Macmanus,  Dennis  Haggerty. 

In  First  Academic,  to  Edward  Mitchell,  John 
Sullivan. 

In  Second  Academic,  to  William  Murray,  Charles 
J.  Murn,  James  McLaughlin,  Thomas  Kiernan, 
George  Smith,  William  Hinchliffe. 

In  Third  Academic,  to  Thomas  Wadelton,  Robert 
Ebling,  Adelbert  Haase,  Emil  Klinge,  Gerald  J. 
D’Arcy. 

In  Special  Academic,  to  Frank  Siggins. 

In  Advanced  English,  to  Charles  Wade,  Carlton 
Dunlevy,  John  Beaumont. 

In  Special  Commercial,  to  Victor  Zuniga. 

In  First  English  Grammar,  to  Arthur  Barzaghi, 
Vincent  O’Reilly,  Wm.  Howard  Buchanan,  George 
Domminev. 
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RUMOR  has  it  that  there  is  a  movement  afoot 
to  amalgamate  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment, 
N.  G.  N.  Y.,  and  the  first  regiment  of  Irish 
Volunteers,  of  New  York,  with  General  James  R. 
O’Beirne  as  commander.  To  do  this,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide,  by  promotion,  for  Colonel  Smith, 
the  present  commander  of  the  Sixty-ninth.  If  the 
movement  succeeds,  the  friends  of  both  regiments 
may  be  assured  of  a  peaceful  and  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  differences  between  the  two  bodies.  A 
better  selection  for  commander  could  not  be  made 
than  that  of  General  O’Beirne. 

A  copy  of  a  Columbus,  O.,  paper,  of  March  19th, 
has  reached  us  containing  the  text  of  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Minahan,  ’74,  at 
the  dinner  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  of  that  city.  The  toast  to 
which  Mr.  Minahan  responded  was  :  “The  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Treaty.”  His  speech  was  brilliant  and  power¬ 
ful,  and  worthy  of  a  Fordham  man.  He  took  the 
patriotic  stand  that  one  would  expect,  from  one  of 
his  race  and  training,  repudiating  the  idea  of  en¬ 
tangling  European  alliances. 

Another  Fordham  man,  Mr.  John  W.  Callahan, 
’78,  has  been  achieving  fame  as  an  orator.  At  the 
dinner  in  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  which  was  one  of  the  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  recent  centennial  celebration  of  Rock¬ 
land  County,  Mr.  Callahan,  who  is  president  of  the 
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Nyack  Board  of  Trade,  responded  to  the  toast  in 
honor  of  his  town  and  his  organization.  The 
Nyack  Evening  Jotirnal  published  the  speech  in 
full,  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the  speaker. 

Mr.  M.  H.  O’Brien,  ’83,  of  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y., 
is  reported  to  have  been  in  New  York  recently,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  visit  the  college.  He  was  set¬ 
tling  the  estate  of  his  brother,  the  late  Edward  C. 
O’Brien,  ’80. 

Mr.  John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90,  informs  us  that  while 
on  a  recent  visit  to  Stamford,  Conn.,  he  learned  of 
the  death  of  John  A.  Troy,  ’86,  of  that  city.  John 
died  about  a  year  ago  after  a  long  illness.  His 
brother,  Edward  A.  Troy,  or  Edouardus  Troja,  as 
was  his  wont  to  call  himself,  who  left  the  class  of 
’90  in  the  Sophomore  year,  is  married,  and  is 
numbered  among  Stamford’s  leading  citizens. 
Edouardus  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his  marvelous 
oratorical  powers,  a  gift  which  he  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  employ  now  in  the  local  courts,  for  Ed¬ 
ouardus  is  a  member  of  the  bar. 

Dr.  Dan  Hanrahan,  ’89,  was  also  “  spoken  ”  in 
Stamford,  where  he  is  practising  his  profession. 
He  has  changed  very  little  either  in  appearance  or 
deportment  since  the  days  when  he  covered  first 
base  (figuratively)  and  most  of  the  adjacent  territory 
(actually). 

We  wondered  a  month  ago  at  the  meagre  attend¬ 
ance  of  alumni  at  the  Requiem  Mass,  on  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday.  Since  then  at  least  one  man’s  absence 
has  been  accounted  for.  We  have  been  informed 
on  very  good  authority  that  Mr.  Francis  McSorley, 
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’93,  was  married  on  that  day.  Further  than  the 
fact  itself  we  have  heard  nothing.  Of  course,  Mr. 
McSorley’s  absence  from  the  Mass  is  excused.  Con¬ 
gratulations,  too,  are  in  order  from  all  his  friends, 
even  though  he  did  not  let  us  know  anything  about 
it.  We  wonder  if  anybody  else  has  as  good  an 
excuse  as  Mr.  McSorley  for  his  absence  from  the 
Mass. 

The  Rev.  John  J.  Mallon,  ’86,  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Yonkers,  we  understand,  delivered  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  Washington’s  Birthday  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  It  may  be  that  the  labor  of  preparing  his 
address  for  that  occasion  prevented  him  from  being 
present  at  the  alumni  Mass  the  same  day.  If  that 
is  the  case,  of  course  it  is  safe  .to  say  that  he,  too, 
is  excused. 

Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.J.,  who  entered  the  no¬ 
vitiate  in  Frederick,  Md.,  after  graduation  in  ’93, 
is  at  present  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College  in  this 
city.  He  visited  Fordham  during  the  course  of 
the  month  and  met  several  acquaintances  among 
the  more  advanced  students. 

Another  member  of  the  class  of  ’94,  Charles  J. 
McCafferty,  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  appointed 
to  a  lucrative  position  in  the  corporation  counsel’s 
office,  New  York.  He  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Buildings. 

The  friends  and  classmates  of  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
who  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  class  of  ’94,  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  in  addition  to  discharging 
his  duties  as  editor  of  the  Albany  Times  Union 
Mr.  Glynn  has  found  time  to  study  law  and  is  now 
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a  full-fledged  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law,  hav¬ 
ing  been  among  the  number  who  recently  passed 
the  State  bar  examination.  He  was  sworn  in  as  a 
lawyer  before  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Albany  on  March  the  first. 

Mr.  William  M.  Boyle,  of  the  class  of  ’95,  also 
sends  word  that  he  has  passed  his  final  examination 
for  the  bar.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
learn  that  he  is  making  rapid  progress  along  the 
road  that  leads  to  success. 

Edward  M.  Eamb,  ’95,  has  given  up  his  medical 
studies  at  Georgetown  and  has  turned  his  attention 
to  business.  He  is  now  in  charge  of  the  business 
department  of  Form ,  a  monthly  magazine  published 
in  New  York,  of  which  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe, 
’90,  is  editor  and  manager.  Mr.  Taaffe  was  recently 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company 
which  publishes  the  magazine,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  March  meeting  of  St.  John’s  Alumni  Sodal¬ 
ity  was  held  Sunday,  March  27th.  It  was  well 
attended.  The  members  will  receive  Holy  Commun¬ 
ion  in  a  body  in  the  Sodality  chapel  next  Sunday, 
and  will  breakfast  at  the  college. 

Among  our  visitors  last  month  were  :  the  Rev. 
James  Dougherty,  ’63;  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Slattery  and 
Dr.  John  Gleises,  ’72;  the  Rev.  C.  B.  O’Reilly,  ’76; 
Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69;  the  Rev.  William  H.  Mur¬ 
phy,  ’78;  Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82  ;  J.  Fairfax  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Jr.,  ’93;  the  Rev.  John  Barrington  and 
Michael  Doran,  ’94  ;  M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89;  Dr.  James 
N.  Butler,  ’84;  Edward  M.  Lamb  and  James  Fisher, 
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’95;  Charles  Sinnott  and  John  McLoughlin,  ’96; 
Andres  B.  Crosas,  George  Hayes,  Robert  McDonnell 
and  Joseph  B.  Shea,  ’97;  and  Dr.  Edward  Aspell, 
the  Rev.  John  J.  Runny,  S.J.,  and  Richard  0. 
Hughes. 

Many  complaints  have  been  heard  lately  Irom 
alumni  that  they  have  failed  to  receive  notices  and 
invitations  to  events  at  the  college  and  elsewhere, 
in  which  they,  as  old  students,  are  supposed  to  be 
interested.  The  officers  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  protest  against  any  charge  of  neglect  on  their 
part.  Communications  from  the  Association  are 
sent  religiously  to  every  member  whose  address  is 
on  their  books,  and  if,  through  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  members  to  notify  the  proper  officers  of 
change  of  address,  or  through  other  neglect,  letters 
and  notices  go  astray,  surely  nobody  is  to  blame  but 
the  member  himself.  At  the  cost  of  considerable 
labor,  the  officers  have  prepared  as  complete  a  list  of 
names  and  addresses  of  alumni  as  is  possible  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  it  would  be  more  in  the 
proper  spirit  for  those  who  complain  to  lend  their  as¬ 
sistance  in  perfecting  this  list,  than  to  heap  re¬ 
proaches  on  the  imoffending  officers  for  their  alleged 
shortcomings.  Alumni  and  other  readers  of  the 
Monthly  can  materially  aid  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  sending  to  either  the  historian  or  the  sec¬ 
retary,  such  information  as  they  may  possess  of  old 
students  who  have  dropped  out  of  view.  The  sec¬ 
retary  is  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  55  Liberty 
Street,  New  York;  and  the  historian  is  Thomas 
Gaffney  Taaffe,  Fordham  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

The  following  letter  with  enclosed  blank,  request- 
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ing  information  concerning  the  name,  address,  year 
of  graduation,  occupation  and  personal  history  of 
old  students,  has  been  recently  forwarded  to  the 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association : 

Dear  Brother: 

Will  you  kindly  fill  out  the  enclosed  blank  and 
return  it  to  me  ?  We  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  a 
complete  record  of  every  alumnus  of  Fordham,  and 
by  doing  this  you  will  aid  us  materially  in  our 
work.  It  is  our  object  to  bring  the  alumni,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  touch  with  each  other  and  to  foster 
a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  a  love  for  Alma  Mater. 
Will  you  assist  in  the  good  work  ? 

Will  you  also  send  me  such  information  as  you 
possess  of  your  classmates  and  other  students  of 
your  time?  Anything  you  can  tell  of  them  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  of  interest  to  us  of  this  later  genera¬ 
tion.  With  best  wishes,  believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe. 

We  clip  the  following  from  Leslie  s  Weekly  for 
April  14th  : 

“When,  on  March  21st,  it  was  announced  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  secured,  through 
its  representative  in  England,  two  of  the  cruisers 
which  were  being  built  there  for  Brazil,  two  bright 
young  men  in  Albany  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
the  name  of  their  city  bestowed  upon  one  of  them. 
One  of  these  young  men  is  Joseph  A.  Farrell,  the  son 
of  John  H.  Farrell,  the  progressive  proprietor  of  the 
Albany  Times- Union,  and.  he  inherits,  evidently,  that 
same  grit  and  enterprise  which  have  placed  his  father 
among  the  foremost  newspaper  men  of  this  State. 
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Joseph  was  born  in  1876,  and  completed  his  studies 
at  Fordham  University  in  1896.  A  prize  winner 
at  school,  he  is  proving  a  prize-winner  in  the  race 
of  life.  Great  executive  ability  has  characterized 
his  management  of  the  Times-Union ,  popularity 
has  been  his  in  every  public  movement,  while 
scholarly  ability  marks  all  the  productions  of  his 
pen.  The  other  young  man  who  joined  in  the 
movement  to  honor  Albany  is  associated  with  Mr. 
Farrell  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Times-Union. 
His  name  is  Martin  H.  Glynn.  He  was  born  in 
1872  at  Kinderhook,  and  was  graduated  from  Ford- 
ham  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  1894,  carrying  off 
all  the  honors.  As  a  political  writer  and  eloquent 
speaker,  he  has  few  equals  of  his  age.  With  the 
opportunity  to  carry  to  fruition  their  idea,  the  two 
planned  to  secure  the  naming  of  the  cruiser  after 
the  capital  of  the  Empire  State,  but  opposition 
required  that  the  work  be  well  and  quickly  done, 
for  many  cities  craved  the  honor.  They  dispatched 
telegrams  to  a  score  of  those  in  authority  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  secured  petitions,  sounded  Albany’s 
claims  to  all  prominent  officials,  and  at  last  the 
telegram  came  announcing  their  success.  The  act 
of  these  two  newspaper  men,  neither  over  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  splendid 
feat  by  older  ones  in  their  profession.” 
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BASEBALL. 

FORDHAM,  9  ;  JERSEYS,  3. 

The  game  on  March  20th,  between  the  Fordhams 
and  the  Jerseys,  a  team  composed  of  some  well 
known  players,  opened  the  season  for  Fordham. 
The  ’Varsity  had  no  trouble  in  defeating  their  op¬ 
ponents  :  the  score  : 

Jerseys  02000010  o — 3 
Fordham  02200023  o — 9 
Batteries. — Voorhees  and  Lamar  ;  Westervelt  and 
O'Neill  ;  McLaughlin  and  Hayes ; 
Tierney,  O’ Gorman  and  Kelly. 

Base  Hits: Jerseys  8,  Fordhams  9.  Errors:  Jer¬ 
seys  4,  Fordhams  4.  Umpire,  Cotter. 
FORDHAM  12  ;  OAK  FIELD  A.  C.  I. 

The  Fordhams  met  the  Oakfield  A.  C.  on  the 
home  grounds,  March  26th,  and  what  promised  to 
be  a  close  game,  became  a  one-sided  affair,  owing  to 
the  fast  pace  set  by  the  collegians  in  the  last  three 
innings. 

One  of  the  prettiest  stops  ever  seen  on  these 
grounds  was  made  in  this  game  by  Swetnam,  short 
stop  of  the  home  team.  He  stopped  a  seemingly 
base  hit  over  the  second  bag,  with  one  hand,  and 
succeeded  in  putting  his  man  out.  Score: 

Oak  Field  00100000  o —  1 
Fordham  01030061  1 — 12 
Batteries. — Maroney,  O’Gorman  and  Kelly  ;  Schall 
and  Moran. 

Errors  :  Fordham  3,  Oak  Field  9. 

Base  hits — Fordham  7,  Oak  Field  2.  Umpire, 
Golden. 
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FORDHAM  8  ;  PRINCETON  1 4. 

Fordham  was  scheduled  to  play  Princeton  a  prac¬ 
tice  game  (we  use  the  Princetonian  parlance)  on 
March  30th,  on  the  latter’s  grounds,  rather  lot,  for 
the  baseball  field  proper  was  not  in  condition. 
Well,  we  can  truthfully  say  it  was  pretty  good  prac¬ 
tice,  not  only  for  the  team  itself,  but  for  the  rooters 
also,  for  it  gave  them  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
practicing  their  lung  power,  in  trying  to  pull  their 
team  out  of  a  tight  place. 

We  quote  from  a  New  York  paper  :  “  The  Tigers 
had  a  close  call  with  the  Fordham  team  this  after¬ 
noon.  At  the  middle  of  the  game  it  looked  like  a 
defeat  for  the  home  team,  but  victory  came  at  twi¬ 
light  after  a  battle  lasting  from  three  to  half  past 
six. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  inning,  the  visitors  had 
seven  runs,  and  the  orange  and  black  boys  had 
crossed  the  plate  but  five  times.  Hillebrand  was 
becoming  less  effective  and  Maroney  had  the  Tigers 
at  his  mercy.” 

The  Fordhams  were  well  worthy  of  their  rivals, 
and  were  it  not  for  an  accident  in  the  sixth  inning, 
might  have  been  more  than  worthy. 

With  three  men  on  bases,  two  men  out,  no  runs, 
Burke  came  to  the  bat  for  Princeton,  in  the  sixth, 
and  sent  the  ball  into  right  field.  It  was  a  good 
whack,  but  could  have  been  easily  captured  by 
O’Gorman,  had  he  not,  while  in  the  act  of  getting 
after  it,  slipped  and  measured  his  length  in  Jersey 
mud.  Before  he  could  extract  himself  therefrom, 
the  ball  had  sped  on  its  way  past  him,  and  Burke 
reached  second,  sending  in  before  him  three  now 
very  jubilant  Tigers. 
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These  were  the  first  three  of  the  six  runs  scored 
in  this  inning,  while  two  were  out. 

Eight  runs  were  not  piled  up  in  this  inning,  as 
many  papers  erroneously  affirm.  Runs  made  after 
three  men  are  out  are  never  counted,  unless  by 
mistake,  and  that  only  when  teams  have  baseball 
reputations  to  sustain.  Maroney  pitched  good  ball 
up  to  the  sixth  inning,  when  he  became  a  little 
wild,  and  O’Gorman  was  substituted,  showing  up 
quite  favorably. 

Captain  Reilly  played  like  a  veteran  on  first,  and 
Barry  got  in  two  neat  sacrifices. 

The  whole  team,  in  fact,  played  good  ball,  and, 
despite  the  defeat,  which  was  an  honorable  one, 
need  feel  no  discouragement,  for  it  showed  a  marked 
ability  to  cope  with  any  of  the  other  collegian 
teams. 

The  highest  praise  is  given  by  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  contest,  for  they  assure  us  that  the  game 
should  have  been  seen  to  be  thoroughly  appre- 


ciated.  The  score : 

PRINCETON. 

R.  IB.  P.O.  A. 

E. 

FORDHAM. 

R.  IB. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

Suter,  If. . 

■3 

O 

2 

O 

O 

Murphy,  If . 0 

I 

2 

O 

O 

Robinson,  rf. . . 

■4 

2 

O 

O 

O 

Kelly,  c  . 1 

I 

6 

I 

I 

Kafer,  c . 

2 

6 

O 

I 

Reilly,  lb . I 

2 

12 

O 

O 

Kelly,  lb . 

I 

12 

O 

O 

Tierney,  cf . 2 

O 

I 

O 

O 

Butler,  ss . 

.  I 

I 

I 

5 

2 

Barry,  2b . 0 

O 

3 

3 

I 

Barrett,  3b . 

O 

3 

O 

O 

O’Gor’n,  rf  &p.  .1 

1 

I 

I 

O 

Slidell,  cf . 

O 

2 

O 

I 

Lauder’  n,  3b.  .  .0 

2 

2 

I 

I 

Burke,  2b . 

.2 

3 

O 

2 

I 

Moroney,  p  &rf.2 

I 

O 

2 

I 

Harrison,  p. .  .  . 

I 

O 

I 

I 

Swetnam,  ss. .  .  .  1 

I 

O 

2 

O 

Hillebrand,  p. . 

.  2 

O 

I 

3 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Watkins,  p. . . . 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Totals .  8 

9  27 

IO 

4 

Totals . 

Princeton . 

,16  10 

27 

11 

7 

.003206 

O 

3 

0 — 14 

Fordbam . 

.012221 

O 

O 

O- 

-  8 

Three-base  hit— Kafer.  Two-base  bits — Kelly,  Burke,  Mor- 
oney.  Stolen  bases — Butler  3,  Barrett,  Slidell,  Suter,  Burke, 
Moroney.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Hillebrand,  3;  off  Harrison, 
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2;  off  Moroney,  7;  off  O’Gorman,  3.  Struck  out — By  Hille- 
brand,  3.  Hit  by  pitcher — Barrett,  Moroney.  Passed  balls — 
Kelly,  2.  Wild  pitch — Moroney.  Time — 3  hours  and  10  min¬ 
utes.  Umpires — Easton  and  McLaughlin. 

To  all  the  coachers  and  I-told-you-so’s,  we  say, 
give  the  team  a  chance,  and  don’t  be  too  ready  with 
your  criticism,  but  mete  out  praise  when  it  is  due 
and  refrain  from  criticising  when  not  called  for. 
Such  action  will  evince  the  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  student  body  of  the  team,  and  in 
general  will  make  life  more  agreeable. 

G.  V.  G. 
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EXCHANGES. 


THE  controversy  over  “  yellow  journalism,” 
which  is  so  active  in  newspaper  circles  at 
the  present  time,  would  seem  to  have  claimed 
equal  attention  in  the  public  mind  with  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  past  few  weeks,  and  to  have  been  one 
of  the  diversions  which  have  tempered  the  first  out¬ 
break  of  patriotic  feeling  over  Cuban  complications. 
Regarding  the  alarm  with  which  the  more  con¬ 
servative  newspapers  look  upon  the  methods  of 
these  journals,  The  Literary  Digest  says:  “A 
free  press  is  essential. to  free  institutions,  but  if  the 
time  ever  comes  in  this  country  when  a  government 
can  command  the  press  to  speak  or  be  silent,  as  the 
French  Government  now  muzzles  the  Dreyfus  dis¬ 
cussion  by  ministerial  decree,  ‘yellow  journalism,’ 
will  be  answerable  for  the  enslavement.  A  com¬ 
munity  which  finds  or  thinks  it  finds  its  peace  and 
prosperity  imperiled  by  newspapers  whose  mana¬ 
gers,  inspired  by  the  meanest  commercialism,  im¬ 
peril  those  interests  for  the  purpose  of  ‘  selling 
more  papers,’  will  no  more  hesitate  to  punish  news¬ 
paper  men  than  men  of  any  other  profession  or 
calling  so  sinning  against  the  public.  Then  the 
good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent  will  come  in  for 
indiscriminate  punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  guilty. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  never  meant  to  be 
license,  and  neither  law  nor  common  sense  gives 
immunity  to  license.” 
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The  March  Stylus  contains  several  poems  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit ;  the  second  chorus  of  the  “  Anti¬ 
gone  "  is  admirably  paraphrased  in  verse,  which 
contains  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.  “  The 
Chalice  of  His  Grief,”  an  imitation  of  one  of  La¬ 
nier’s  most  beautiful  poems,  would  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  his  lines  which  evidently  inspired  the 
composition  before  us.  We  quote  the  first  stanza : 

“  Into  the  garden,  my  Lord,  went  He 
To  agonize  for  me. 

Into  the  olives  my  Saviour  went, 

On  mercy’s  errand  bent; 

And  waiving  there  joy’s  gift  of  God, 

The  wine  press  of  His  grief  He  trod, 

Until  His  blood  bedewed  the  sod, 

When  into  the  olives  He  went.” 

The  St.  Joseph's  Collegian  brings  with  it  a  goodly 
array  of  interesting  articles  ;  notable  among  them 
are  the  papers  upon  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
St.  Pius  V.  The  latter  is  an  able  refutation  of  the 
many  trite  accusations  usually  urged  by  pseudo 
historians  against  one  of  the  humblest  and  most 
charitable  successors  of  St.  Peter. 

“The  Honor  of  a  Gentleman,”  and  “ Obed  Fin¬ 
ney,  Life  Boatman,”  are  two  very  interesting  and 
well-written  contributions  in  the  April  number  of 
Short  Stories.  The  series  of  famous  stories  pre¬ 
sents  “  The  Man  in  the  Reservoir,”  written  by  Chas. 
Fenno  Hoffman. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  the 
dialect  in  literature  and  expression  are  ably  set 
forth  in  a  paper  upon  the  subject  by  Willis  Fletcher 
Johnson  in  the  March  Werner's.  Regarding  the 
demand  so  prevalent  nowadays  for  realism  in  dra- 
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matic,  elocutionary  or  literary  art,  the  writer  says : 
“  Realism  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  one  of  the  supreme 
objects  of  art.  But  realism  of  spirit  is  the  essential 
thing,  not  merely  realism  of  form.  .  .  .  We  may 

call  it  realism  to  have  a  tank  of  real  water  on  the  stage 
for  the  heroine  to  fall  into  with  a  prodigious  splash ; 
but  we  do  not  esteem  the  tank  drama  the  highest 
form  of  dramatic  art.  So  I  say  that  as  far  as  real¬ 
ism  in  expression  is  concerned,  it  is  no  more  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  elocutionist  to  reproduce  the  exact  ver¬ 
bal  forms  of  his  subject,  than  it  is  for  him  to 
reproduce  his  exact  physical  form  and  dress.  It  is 
no  more  necessary  to  speak  or  read  in  Scottish  dia¬ 
lect,  than  to  wear  the  Scottish  plaid  and  kilts.  It 
is  no  more  necessary  to  use  the  negro  dialect,  than 
it  would  be  to  blacken  our  faces  with  burnt  cork.” 

In  the  March  number  of  the  College  Student ,  we 
find  a  very  creditable  article  entitled  “  My  Pipe.” 
While  the  subject  is  by  no  means  new,  the  gentle¬ 
man  signing  himself  “  C.,  ’98,”  has  handled  it 
very  cleverly  indeed.  The  pleasing  pipe  dreams  of 
“C.”  make  us  envy  him.  We  would  fain  ask  the 
name  of  his  brand  of  tobacco.  Perchance  it  is  the 
potent  Arcadia  mixture,  the  effects  of  which  Barrie 
so  feelingly  eulogizes  in  “My  Lady  Nicotine.” 

The  Salve  Regina  presents  a  very  interesting 
February  number.  While  we  differ  as  regards  the 
merits  of  Mr.  McCaffery’s  poem,  we  must  still  be¬ 
stow  deserved  praise  on  the  Salve  Regina  articles. 
The  poem  called  “The  New  Year,”  is  worthy  of 
notice. 
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“  Ah  !  Seldom  doth  thy  promise  fear 
The  test  of  distance,  time  and  care. 

A  while  thy  word  doth  own  a  spell, 

A  while  thy  power  doth  with  it  dwell, 

But  as  the  snows  of  yesterday, 

So  swiftly  it  may  pass  away. 

And  days  of  new  as  days  of  old 
Become  as  rhymes  in  childhood  told: 

Resource  to  stem  grief’s  scalding  tears, 

Resource  to  quell  heart’s  crushing  fears.  ” 

The  Aloysian  is  the  first  of  our  exchanges  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  approach  of  Easter-tide.  Its  cover 
is  at  once  artistic  and  appropriate  in  design, — en¬ 
closing  such  an  abundance  of  literary  contributions 
as  to  evince  the  devotion  of  the  students  to  their 
representative  among  the  colleges.  We  could  not 
but  remark,  however,  the  absence  of  original  poems, 
nor  could  we  suppose  that  Mount  Aloysius  was  in¬ 
different  to  the  whisperings  of  the  muse.  Succeed¬ 
ing  numbers  may  yet  reveal  to  us  the  poetic  tem¬ 
peraments  which  the  prose  of  student  life  as  yet 
conceals.  The  paper  on  Tennyson  is  well  written, 
though  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  the 
writer  in  pronouncing  the  rough  workmanship  of 
some  of  Byron’s  passages  a  fault.  Many  thanks  to 
Miss  Alice  Graham  for  her  thoughtfulness  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  French  ;  would  that  her  example  had 
been  the  means  of  furnishing  us  a  clue  to  the 
Latin.  As  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  ourselves,  we  were  especially  interested  in  the 
photograph  of  the  “  First  Platoon.”  Whether  or 
not  all  were  officers,  caused  for  a  time  no  little  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  we  hope  that  the  next  issue  will  afford 
a  solution  of  our  difficulty. 

John  W.  H.  Corbett,  ’98. 
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FATHER  JOUIN’S  FIRST  MASS. 


’Twas  not  in  vast  cathedral’s  dome, 

Whose  columns  forest-like  o’er-arch  the  throng, 
Where  art  carves  quaintest  fantasies  in  stone, 
And  painting,  halts  the  light  upon  the  walls 
In  rainbow  splendor  on  the  vitric  plane, 

To  tell  the  stories  of  the  blessed  saints 
In  radiant  intervals  along  the  gloom, 

While  round  the  altar,  in  the  robes  of  kings, 
Majestic  moves  the  line  processional, 

And  fragrance  from  the  golden  censor  swings 
O’er  marble  and  the  glittering  of  gems, 

And  song’s  rich  harmonies  in  billows  break 
Along  the  rocky  sides  of  nave  and  aisle, 

While  lone,  ’mid  all,  the  sacrificial  priest 
Holds  high  the  chalice  with  the  blood  that  brims, 
Wherewith  the  earth  is  whitened  from  its  stain, 
And  he  in  terror  almost  longs  to  die. 

Not  there,  invested  for  the  solemn  rite, 

Stood  this  Melchisedech  of  fifty  years, 

When  first  he  held  the  azyms  in  his  hands 
And  felt  the  pulses  of  his  heart  stand  still 
And  trembled  at  the  light  in  which  he  walked  ; 
But  at  an  humble  shrine  in  hamlet  poor, 

That  knew  no  pomp  or  splendor,  while  around 
The  dreariness  and  want  recalled  the  hill 
Where  hung  the  naked  Christ  upon  the  cross. 

A  fugitive,  he  was  in  forced  haste 
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When  battering  at  the  sacred  gate  of  Rome 
Christ’s  enemies  would  lay  it  in  the  dust, 

And  make  Christ’s  priest  a  pilgrim  on  the  world. 
The  lasting  impress  of  that  primal  Mass 
Has  shaped  the  fashion  of  succeeding  years, 

For  rare  we  saw  him  in  those  rites  sublime 
Which  captivate  to  God  th’adoring  sense  ; 

And  so  when  all  those  fifty  years  have  run, 

His  daily  Mass  is  in  the  darkest  cell, 

That  forms  a  chapel  in  this  sombre  pile, 

A  feeble  taper  lighting  up  the  gloom, 

One  server  muttering  the  infrequent  word. 

His  vesture  not  habiliments  of  gold, 

Nor  needs  he  more  the  clear  and  guileless  soul 
That  still  in  sweet  simplicity  has  lived 
To  feel  the  awfulness  of  what  is  done. 

Not  gold  nor  marble,  nor  illumined  pane, 

Nor  cloud  of  incense,  nor  the  chanting  choir, 

Nor  purpled  throngs,  magnificent,  which  move 
In  splendid  order  thro’  the  solemn  rite, 

Are  needed  for  the  eye  of  faith  that  sees 
Around  the  altar  all  the  heavenly  choirs, 

With  wings  athwart  their  vision  while  they  kneel, 
And  hears  their  hymning  in  his  ears, 

And  sees  the  Christ  above  him  from  his  hand 
Receive  the  saving  chalice  and  the  bread, 

And  offer  it  for  sins  of  all  he  world. 
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THE  REV.  LOUIS  JOUIN,  SJ. 

ORDAINED  1848. 


FATHER  JOUIN  is  a  descendant  of  a  French 
Huguenot  family,  compelled  to  leave  France 
at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He 
was  born  on  the  14th  of  June,  1818,  at  Berlin,  and 
was  educated  in  a  French  school.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  learned  the  trade  of  turner;  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  went  to  Prussian  Poland  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  where  he  was  engaged 
as  assistant  of  the  administrator  of  the  estate. 
There,  living  among  Catholics,  and  frequenting 
only  Catholic  churches,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  join¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  Church.  Before  his  reception  into 
the  church  he  felt  himself  called  to  become  a  mission¬ 
ary,  but  realizing  that  in  order  to  study  for  the 
priesthood  it  was  necessary  to  know  Latin,  he  began 
to  study  it  privately,  and  in  a  year  mastered  it. 

After  his  reception  into  the  Church  he  applied  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Posen,  who  had  suffered  imprison¬ 
ment  in  defence  of  the  faith,  for  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  Rome,  as  it  was  impossible  to  study  for 
the  priesthood  in  his  own  country.  To  obtain  a 
passport  for  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Berlin, 
and  there  met  with  many  difficulties.  Not  having 
as  yet  reached  the  age  of  his  majority,  according  to 
Prussian  law,  the  consent  of  his  legal  guardian  was 
required.  But  the  latter  being  a  zealous  Protestant 
refused  to  grant  it.  Father  Jouin  was  therefore 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  courts,  which  de- 
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cided  in  his  favor.  Thereupon,  applying  for  a  pass¬ 
port,  he  met  with  further  difficulties.  Many  in¬ 
quiries  were  instituted.  His  case  was  even  brought 
before  the  Minister  of  State,  whose  decision  was 
that  an  examination  should  be  held  to  ascertain 
whether  Father  Jouin’s  desire  to  leave  the  country 
was  not  caused  by  a  wish  to  avoid  military  service. 
Father  Jouin,  therefore,  applied  to  the  military  com¬ 
mission  at  Berlin,  and  to  his  great  astonishment 
and  joy  the  answer  was  given  that,  having  presented 
himself  three  years  in  succession,  but  having  been 
found  too  weak  to  enter  military  service,  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  military  duty.  He  had,  indeed,  pre¬ 
sented  himself  three  times,  but  his  entrance  into 
the  military  service  had  been  merely  postponed, 
not  on  account  of  want  of  health,  but  for  other  rea¬ 
sons.  He  was  now  allowed  to  leave  for  Rome,  but 
had  to  renounce  all  the  rights  of  a  Prussian  citizen, 
and  was  obliged  to  subscribe  a  promise  never  to 
return  to  Prussia.  He  started  for  Rome  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  performing  the  greater  part  of  the 
journey  on  foot,  and  arrived  there  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1841.  He  went  to  the  rector  of  the  French 
church,  who  was  the  representative  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Posen  at  Rome,  and  who  went  with  him  to 
the  Gesu,  because  at  that  time  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
had  charge  of  the  Propaganda.  He  was  first  brought 
to  Father  Landes,  the  assistant  for  Germany,  who 
told  him  to  return  the  next  day.  He  did  so,  and 
was  presented  to  Father  Roothaan,  the  General  of 
the  Society,  who,  having  examined  him,  said, 
“  The  finger  of  God  is  here,”  and  was  about  to  give 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect 
of  the  Propaganda,  when  he  said  to  him,  “  There 
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are  missionaries  belonging  to  the  secular  priesthood, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  religious  orders.  To 
which  do  you  wish  to  belong  ?”  Father  Jouin  re¬ 
plied  that  he  desired  to  become  a  religious  mission¬ 
ary.  “  But  to  what  religious  order,”  asked  Father 
Roothaan,  “  do  you  wish  to  belong?” 

Father  Jouin,  having  read  somewhere  that  the 
Jesuits  do  not  receive  any  converts  from  heresy,  did 
not  dare  to  answer  that  he  wished  to  join  the  so¬ 
ciety,  and  consequently  said  he  desired  to  enter  the 
Dominican  order.  Father  Roothaan  then  said,  “Go 
and  apply  to  the  General  ot  the  Dominicans  ;  tell 
him  what  you  have  told  me,  and  let  me  know  the 
result.”  Father  Jouin  did  so.  The  General  of  the 
Dominicans  received  him  kindly,  but  sent  him  to 
the  Provincial,  whose  business  it  was  to  receive 
novices.  Father  Jouin  felt  he  was  not  called  to  be 
a  Dominican.  He  returned  to  Father  Roothaan 
and,  taking  courage,  asked,  “  Can  I  not  become  a 
Jesuit?”  Father  Roothaan  told  him  the  many 
trials  he  would  have  to  undergo,  and  that  if  he  be¬ 
came  a  Jesuit  he  might  never  become  a  missionary. 
Father  Jouin  replied,  “  Do  with  me  as  you  please.” 
And  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  General, 
begged  to  be  received.  Father  Roothaan  sent  him 
with  a  letter  to  the  Provincial,  who  received  him 
immediately.  In  the  morning  Father  Jouin  had 
never  dreamed  of  becoming  a  Jesuit,  and  that  same 
evening  he  was  in  the  Novitiate  at  St  Andrews. 
After  his  two  years  of  Novitiate,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Roman  College  to  study  philosophy  for  three 
years.  Then  he  was  sent  to  Reggio  in  Lombardy 
to  teach  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  In 
the  month  of  March,  the  second  year  of  his  stay  in 
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Reggio,  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  driven  from  the  college.  He  found  shelter  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Terrachini,  the  grandfather  of  one 
of  his  pupils.  The  gentleman  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  Reggio.  Father  Jouin  had  foreseen  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  asked  permission  to  be  ordained  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself.  This  was  granted,  and  on  the  17th 
of  March,  two  years  before  the  revolution,  he  was 
ordained  subdeacon.  After  a  few  days  Mr.  Ter¬ 
rachini  brought  him  to  Reggio,  and  there  he 
awaited  the  regular  time  for  the  diocesan  ordina¬ 
tion.  Finally,  he  was  ordained  priest  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1848.  When  the  Duchy  of  Modena  gave 
itself  to  Piedmont,  the  new  government  expelled 
all  the  foreign  Jesuits  from  the  country.  At  Reggio 
there  were,  besides  Father  Jouin,  two  Poles,  a 
father  and  a  lay-brother,  and  a  Spaniard.  Father 
Jouin  went  to  the  Governor,  and  requested  him, 
since  they  were  expelled,  to  furnish  them  their 
travelling  expenses.  “  We  have  no  money  to  give 
you,”  was  the  reply.  Father  Jouin  then  said,  “  You 
have  no  money  ?  You  have  confiscated  all  our  prop¬ 
erty.  Well,  sir,  I  refuse  to  travel.  You  may  put  me 
in  prison.  Here  I  am  known.  If  I  travel  without 
money,  I  shall  be  put  in  prison  where  I  am  not 
known.”  The  result  of  the  answer  was  that  the 
Government  gave  each  one  of  the  four  two  hun¬ 
dred  francs.  Father  Jouin  took  a  pass-port  to  Paris, 
and  started  for  Geneva.  There  he  was  kept  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  his  hotel  for  two  days,  and  an  officer  of  po¬ 
lice  brought  him  to  the  steamer  bound  for  Mar¬ 
seilles.  From  Marseilles,  he  travelled  to  Paris,  and 
then  to  London,  where  the  Provincial  counselled 
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him  to  start  for  America.  He  arrived  at  New  York 
in  the  beginning  of  October  in  the  year  1848. 

When  Father  Jouin  arrived  in  America,  he  was 
received  by  Father  Earkin  in  the  old  Jesuit  resi¬ 
dence  on  Third  Avenue,  where  the  present  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College  had  its  beginning.  There 
he  began  the  study  of  English,  and  when  the  col¬ 
lege  was  established  on  Sixteenth  Street,  its  present 
location,  Father  Jouin  was  sent  there  as  its  first 
minister.  Beside  his  other  duties  he  also  taught 
mathematics  in  the  school. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Father  Jouin  had  been 
ordained  before  his  time,  and  had  not  completed  his 
theological  studies.  He  was,  consequently,  sent 
somewhat  later,  to  Fordham,  to  complete  his  the- 
ology,  and  there  had  Father  Maldonado  as  Professor. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  was  appointed 
First  Prefect,  and  remained  in  that  position  two 
years,  when  he  was  sent  to  Canada  for  one  year  to 
make  what  is  known  in  the  order  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs,  as  the  Tertianship. 

The  following  year  he  returned  to  Fordham,  and 
began  to  write  his  mental  philosophy  as  a  text-book 
for  his  class. 

When  Father  Thebaud  instituted  in  1861  the 
second  year  of  philosophy  in  the  post  graduate 
course,  Father  Jouin  wrote  his  moral  philosophy. 

Eater  on  he  taught  theology  for  four  years  in  the 
scholasticate  of  the  order  at  Fordham,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  appointed  parish  priest  in  the  church  on 
the  college  grounds.  While  in  the  parish  and  also 
during  his  professorship  of  theology  he  continued 
to  lecture  to  those  who  were  making  the  second 
year  of  philosophy. 
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In  1867  his  philosophy  appeared  in  print  for  the 
first  time. 

In  1870  he  taught  physics  and  chemistry.  But 
two  years  later  his  health  began  to  give  way,  and 
Father  Jouin  was  sent  to  England  to  recover.  He 
returned  to  Canada  after  a  very  few  months,  and 
began  again  to  teach  philosophy  and  physics  there. 
He  was  also  on  the  missions  in  Guelph  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  while  engaged  in  this  work  wrote  his 
“Evidences  of  Religion.”  Finally  in  1877,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College  in  New  York 
and  taught  both  years  of  philosophy. 

In  1879  he  came  back  to  Fordham,  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since.  He  continued  teaching 
philosophy  from  the  time  of  his  return  until  1889, 
when  his  failing  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  his 
class. 

His  latest  work,  “  What  Christ  Revealed,”  was 
completed  in  September,  1897,  and  forms  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  all  his  literary  productions. 

Of  the  effect  of  Father  Jouin’s  life  and  labors 
there  is  no  call  here  to  speak.  He  is  too  well 
known  to  every  student  and  graduate  of  Fordham 
to  need  words  of  praise  or  commendation  from  any 
pen  whatsoever.  “  His  pains  are  registered  where 
every  day  we  turn  the  leaf  to  read  them.”  As  to 
the  rest,  there  is  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  glory 
which  the  just  Judge  will  render  to  him  on  the  last 
day. 
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THE  winter  blast  swirled  through  Ajaccio’s 
narrow  Corsican  streets,  and  the  stinging  air 
made  smart  the  cheek  of  the  venturesome  pe¬ 
destrian.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  Bona¬ 
parte  residence,  time-worn  and  ancient,  bravely  with¬ 
stood  the  fierce  buffets  of  the  angry  wind.  Within, 
domestic  peace  made  happy  contrast  to  the  dis¬ 
quieted  elements  without.  All  the  family  were 
gathered  in  the  dining  room  awaiting  supper.  Be¬ 
fore  the  gleaming  grate,  the  elder  Bonaparte  was 
seated,  gazing  intently  at  the  flames  as  they  cast  a 
ruddy  glow  over  the  room.  By  his  side  are  Napol¬ 
eon  and  his  brother  Lucien.  Napoleon  was  then 
nine  years  of  age,  a  well-formed  lad  of  slight  build. 
He  was  rather  grave  in  deportment  for  one  of  such 
tender  years,  having  the  appearance  of  being  always 
busied  with  serious  thought  His  large,  melan¬ 
choly  eyes  regarded  one  with  a  quiet  though  steady 
gaze,  and  even  at  that  early  age,  any  opinion  he 
ventured  was  brief  and  neatly  put.  He  was  the 
idol  of  his  mother  and  the  hope  of  his  father.  His 
brothers  regarded  him  with  mingled  feelings  of  love 
and  admiration,  although  Napoleon’s  sisters  liked 
his  gayer  and  more  frolicsome  brothers  better.  He 
could  be  quite  vivacious  when  the  mood  took  him, 
and  he  could  captivate  by  his  engaging  manners. 
In  the  rear  of  the  apartment,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  is  seated  Madame  Mere,  with  Jerome  in  her 
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arms.  Madame  is  still  in  her  youth,  as  full  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  grace  as  when,  later  on,  she  became  the 
proud  mother  of  the  last  of  the  Caesars. 

“  Wife,”  said  the  father  of  the  family,  raising  his 
head,  “  perhaps  I  shall  go  to  Cortd,  soon,  and  if  so, 
Napoleon  and  Lucien  may  go  with  me.” 

“  O,  papa,”  cried  Napoleon,  “and  will  you  show 
me  Gaffori’s  house  ?  ” 

“  My  son,”  replied  his  father,  “  what  do  you 
know  about  Gaffori  ?  ” 

“  He  was  a  true  Corsican  and  a  brave  warrior,” 
promptly  answered  the  boy. 

“  Ah,  child,  you  do  not  know  how  dearly  earned 
those  titles  were,  else  they  would  not  trip  so  lightly 
from  your  tongue.” 

“  Do  not  tell  the  child  any  of  those  bloody  tales,” 
said  Madame  Bonaparte  at  this  point. 

“  Never  mind,  mamma,”  gleefully  cried  Napol¬ 
eon,  “  please  don’t  prevent  papa  from  telling  us  all 
the  great  things  Gaffori  did,  for  you  are  going  to 
tell  us  at  once,  aren’t  you,  papa  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  laughed  the  father,  “I’ll  tell  you  a  story 
of  him  that  will  show  you  how  true  a  patriot  Gaf¬ 
fori  was  under  all  circumstances.  During  the  siege 
of  Corte,  Gaffori  so  truly  acted  the  part  of  an  un¬ 
selfish  patriot,  that  his  memory  will  ever  live  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Corsicans.  Our  army  had  besieged  the 
town  for  quite  a  time,  and  as  yet  had  made  no  breach 
in  the  walls.  It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day 
of  the  siege.  The  hot  Corsican  sun  was  caking  the 
parched  earth.  The  heat  was  terrific  ;  one  suffered 
when  merely  resting  ;  any  labor  on  such  a  day  was 
dreadful.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  the  sun’s 
terrible  rays,  a  fierce  battle  was  being  waged.” 
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“  Was  it  in  this  battle  that  my  uncle  was 
wounded  ?  ”  asked  Lucien. 

“Be  still,  child,”  Madame  Bonaparte  answered, 
“  look  how  quiet  and  attentive  your  brother  Napol¬ 
eon  is  to  your  father’s  words.” 

“  This  walled  town  of  Corte,”  continued  the  fa¬ 
ther,  “  occupied  by  the  Genoese  invader,  was  being 
hotly  pressed  by  the  Corsicans.  The  high  gray 
walls  frowned  with  men  and  cannon.  Regardless  of 
heat,  regardless  of  all  misery,  the  brave  patriots 
strove  to  capture  the  town.  They  were  fighting  for 
their  fatherland  ;  their  quarrel  was  just ;  the  most 
timid  in  such  a  strife  would  nerve  themselves  to 
battle. 

“  Gafifori,  Corsica’s  brightest  hope,  himself  a  whole 
host,  led  our  forces.  ‘  Garaud,’  said  he,  to  his 
chief  officer,  as  they  watched  the  repulse  of  a 
Genoese  sortie,  ‘  I  think  that  the  enemy  are  grow¬ 
ing  weaker  ;  it  is  time  we  carry  the  town  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  assault.’  ‘  They  fight  very  well  behind  stone 
walls,  strong  or  weak,’  answered  the  officer,  who 
was  an  experienced  French  soldier  ;  ‘  yet  I  think  a 
vigorous  attack  directed  against  the  weakest  points 
would  succeed.’  Whereupon  Gaffori  ordered  his 
troops  out  of  gunshot,  and  commanded  a  vigorous 
cannonade  to  be  directed  against  the  city.  Gaffori 
and  General  Garaud  now  repaired  to  the  spot  where 
the  Corsicans  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  The 
two  men  presented  a  striking  contrast.  Gaffori  in 
his  simple  uniform,  and  Garaud  covered  with  gold 
lace.  But  as  brave  a  heart  beat  beneath  the  fine 
coat  of  the  Frenchman  as  under  the  plain  garment 
of  the  Corsican.  Amidst  ringing  cheers  they 
approached  the  little  army.  ‘Soldiers,’  exclaimed 
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Gaffori,  you  have  fought  valiantly  and  well.  You 
have  done  honor  to  your  country,  but  your  labor  is 
not  yet  over.  The  proud  usurper  has  possession  of  my 
native  town.  Many  of  you  were  born  there.  Many 
of  you  have  wives  and  children  yet  there.  Let  not 
the  enemy  boast  that  he  robbed  you  of  your  own 
hearthstones,  let  him  not  say  that  he  defeated  you  on 
the  thresholds  of  your  homes.  Let  us  now,  when  the 
enemy  is  enfeebled  through  fasting  and  continual 
fighting,  let  us  now  strike  the  final  blow.  Your 
wonderful  bravery  and  swift  vigor  shall  surely  win. 
Against  these  tyrants  we  have  sworn  an  eternal 
vendetta.  Forward,  let  the  setting  sun  see  either 
Corte  captured  or  Gaffori  dead.’  He  spoke  in  a 
fiery  manner,  and  his  voice  had  a  ring  in  it  which 
communicated  his  energy  to  every  man  within  ear¬ 
shot.  A  wave  of  enthusiasm  swept  over  the  army, 
and  the  soldiers  cheered  their  general  to  the  echo. 
The  Corsican  artillery  now  belched  forth  its  iron 
hail  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Corte  was  surrounded 
with  a  circle  of  leaping  flame.  The  Genoese  on 
their  part  were  not  silent,  but  poured  down  a  de¬ 
structive  fire  from  the  height  of  the  wall.  The 
citadel  loomed  grim  and  mighty  above  the  battle¬ 
ments.  The  enemy’s  flag  waved  in  defiance  from 
the  lofty  tower.  At  the  base  the  wall  was  beginning 
to  crumble  into  a  wide  breach,  owing  to  the  well 
delivered  fire  of  the  patriots.  The  Corsicans  now 
formed  for  the  charge.  The  bugle  sounded,  and 
they  advanced  at  a  quick  step  to  the  stirring  tones 
of  fife  and  drum.  On  they  swept,  shouting  and 
plunging  forward,  the  officers  brandishing  their 
swords,  and  the  men  yelling  and  shaking  their  pieces 
in  hot  anger  at  the  galling  walls  from  whose  sum- 
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mit  a  deadly  fire  played  upon  them.  They  had 
reached  the  wall,  when  suddenly  loud  commands  to 
halt  were  heard  along  the  line.  The  men  stopped 
their  headlong  rush  and,  looking  up,  beheld  a  white 
flag  on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel.  The  cry,  ‘  they 
have  surrendered,’  ran  among  the  Corsicans,  but  a 
spectacle  near  the  flag  of  peace  soon  checked  their 
outcries.  There  in  front  of  the  walls  was  lowered 
a  babe,  naked,  and  struggling  and  crying  in  childish 
wrath  at  being  so  unceremoniously  treated.  He 
was  let  dangle  right  before  the  breach  in  the  base  of 
the  citadel.  Any  attack  there,  it  seemed,  would 
surely  result  in  his  death.” 

“  What  then  did  Gaffori  do  ?  ”  eagerly  asked  the 
little  Napoleon. 

“  Be  patient,  my  child,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  at 
once.  When  the  noble  Gaffori  beheld  this  sight, 
his  sword  dropped  from  his  limp  fingers. 

“  ‘General,’  expostulated  Garaud,  1  what  matters 
the  life  of  a  single  infant  as  long  as  we  gain  the 
victory?’  ‘My  God,’  groaned  Gaffori,  ‘do  you 
not  see  that  it  is  my  child  whom  they  have?’ 
‘  What  shall  we  do  then,’  rejoined  Garaud,  ‘  the  place 
shall  be  surely  taken  if  assaulted,  and  we  can  only 
enter  through  the  breach  where  the  babe  is.’  Gaffori 
turned  to  him  and  said  in  an  agonized  tone,  ‘  The 
cause  is  won  if  Corte  falls  ;  then  let  Gaffori  fall,  his 
son  die,  his  family  perish,  but  let  Corsica  triumph 
over  the  foe.’  He  gave  a  look  of  mingled  love  and 
pain  towards  the  innocent  babe.  ‘Farewell,  my  son,’ 
he  moaned,  ‘  may  heaven  pardon  me  your  death,’ 
then  in  stentorian  accents  he  shouted  his  commands 
to  his  officers.  ‘  Forward,  my  men,  to  the  breach  ; 
sweep  it  with  shot:  gain  it  and  the  day  is  ours.’ 
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On  they  came,  a  whirlwind  of  flame  and  smoke,  the 
breach  in  a  minute  became  a  seething  crater,  whose 
hot  blasts  withered  the  lives  of  scores  of  men.  At 
last  the  patriots  mastered  it  and  victorious  poured 
over  the  battlements.  Gaffori  turped  when  victory 
was  assured  and  sought  his  child.  When  the 
smoke  had  cleared,  he  looked  up,  and  where  he  had 
expected  to  see  a  mangled  corpse,  he  saw  a  crowing 
babe,  that  laughed  and  kicked  when  at  last  it  re¬ 
posed  in  the  strong  arms  of  its  warrior  father.” 

“  Some  men  would  call  him  cruel,”  said  Lucien. 

“He  must  have  loved  his  country,”  murmured 
Madame  Bonaparte. 

“  I  think  that  he  was  not  only  patriotic,”  rejoined 
Napoleon,  “  but  that  he  was  very  sensible  in  not 
abandoning  a  long  siege  after  it  had  cost  him  so 
much.” 


Theophile  Laeanne,  99. 
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The  Joys  and  Woes  of  Life  infold 
Like  threads  of  night  in  woofs  of  gold, 
Shimmering  as  sun-dipt  earth  by  day, 
When  sporting  leaves  with  wind  at  play 
Throw  dancing  shadows  on  the  mould. 

Like  dreams  by  startled  dreamers  told, 
Where  years  in  seconds  seem  unrolled, 
Thus  fleeting  pass  they,  sad  and  gay, 
The  Joys  and  Woes  of  Life. 

But  hid  as  trace  on  stones  of  old, 

Life’s  woof  this  lesson  keeps  enscrolled  ; 
Though  sable  strands  the  web  display, 
Beneath  the  gold  threads  make  their  way, 
And  this  the  mystery  they  hold, 

The  Joys  and  Woes  of  Life. 
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A  MODERN  PHILOSOPHER. 


NATHAN’S  father,  familiarly  called  “  the  Col¬ 
onel,”  lived  in  Kentucky.  He  owned  the 
largest  plantation  and  kept  more  slaves  than 
any  planter  in  the  country  for  miles  around. 

An  easy-going  personage,  he  took  life,  with  its 
trials  and  tribulations,  in  much  the  same  way. 
In  fact,  he  went  by  the  name  of  “  shiftless  ” 
among  the  Swintons  and  the  other  neighboring 
gentry.  But  for  all  that  he  was  a  convivial  soul 
respected  by  all,  and  fairly  idolized  by  his  own 
slaves. 

But  it  is  with  Nathan  and  not  the  Colonel  that 
we  are  to  deal.  Hence  it  may  be  permitted  me  to 
plunge  “  in  medias  res  ”  at  once. 

When  Nathan  was  born,  and,  indeed,  for  some 
space  of  time  afterwards,  he  was  never  known  to 
utter  so  much  as  a  single  wail  of  complaint.  He 
seemed  to  be  constructed  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  the  Colonel — to  take  life  as  he  found  it. 

He  would  lie  in  the  cradle  for  hours  at  a  stretch 
and  gaze  about  him  with  wondering  eyes  ;  trying, 
no  doubt,  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  why  and  where¬ 
fore  he  was  there. 

Such  strange  conduct  led  his  mother  to  believe 
that  there  was  something  about  her  child  which 
children  in  common  do  not  possess.  As  after  events 
showed,  she  was  quite  right  in  her  opinion. 

“Ole’  Jule,”  Nathan’s  nurse,  thought  the 
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mother’s  opinion  was  a  correct  one.  But  with  this 
difference,  however.  Whereas,  the  latter  held  the 
opinion  that  Nathan  was  destined  to  be  President 
or  something  in  that  line,  Jule  shook  her  head 
ominously  and  predicted  an  end  for  the  prodigy 
quite  the  contrary.  As  she  told  Sam,  the  steward, 
in  the  servants’  hall  afterwards,  “  she  nebber  see  no 
baby  that  didn’t  cry,  but  what  he  gwine  come  to 
some  bad  end.  ” 

How  be  it,  Nathan  grew  and  waxed  strong  even 
beyond  his  years,  and  to  Jule’s  certain  knowledge,  he 
had  wailed  just  four  times  up  to  end  of  this  third 
year.  On  one  of  these  occasions  she  had  let  him 
fall  all  of  a  heap  on  the  floor.  The  gentry  visiting 
at  the  house  would  nudge  one  another  and  whisper, 
“  The  Colonel’s  son  is  a  precious  little  chap,  to  be 
sure.” 

When  Nathan  was  four  years  old  he  learned  to 
read.  This  fact  would  not  be  worth  relating  in  the 
case  of  any  other  child  than  Nathan.  In  two  years 
more  he  had  read  every  book  in  the  Colonel’s  li¬ 
brary  ;  no  small  task,  as  the  library  was  well 
stocked,  indeed.  But  his  method  of  reading  dif¬ 
fered  from  what  one  would  expect  a  child  naturally 
to  adopt.  He  did  not  pick  out  the  lighter  stories 
first,  and  then  pass  on  by  degrees,  as  it  were,  to  the 
more  substantial  food.  On  the  contrary,  he  began 
on  the  lowest  shelf,  and  read  every  book  there. 
Then  he  went  on  to  the  second,  devouring  all  in 
his  course ;  and  in  this  wise  he  continued  until  he 
had  perused  everything,  history,  fable  and  novel,  to 
the  very  top.  When  he  had  completed  this  hercu¬ 
lean  task,  he  was  two  years  older  than  when  he  had 
begun. 
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The  Colonel,  by  this  time,  became  alive  to  the 
fact  that  Nathan  should  be  sent  to  school.  Nathan, 
nothing  loath,  assented.  Accordingly,  he  left  home, 
carrying  with  him  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  would 
have  put  a  college  graduate  to  the  blush,  and  an 
amount  of  ignorance  that  would  have  shamed  the 
merest  tyro  of  a  school-boy. 

He  arrived  at  school  the  noon  after  he  had  left 
home.  By  three-thirty  o’clock  of  the  same  day  he 
had  mastered  the  first  four  declensions  in  Latin, 
and  had  begun  to  explore  the  depths  of  t  u  w  in 
Greek.  And  from  that  time  onward,  until  the  end 
of  his  course,  he  applied  himself  heart  and  soul  to 
his  text  books. 

His  method  of  learning  a  task  was  somewhat 
peculiar  to  himself.  An  incident  will  suffice  to  il¬ 
lustrate. 

On  one  occasion  there  was  a  public  competition 
in  Euclid  before  a  learned  board  of  examiners,  and 
Nathan  was  a  contestant.  He  was  given  the  “  Pons 
Asinorum  ”  proposition.  The  examiner  ordered 
him  to  write  it  out  in  detail.  Thereupon,  he  not 
only  did  the  proposition  assigned,  but  also  traced 
it  back,  proposition  by  proposition,  to  page  one, 
chapter  one :  “A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  points.” 

But  if  he  knew  anything  of  mathematics  (and  he 
most  assuredly  did),  his  knowledge  of  it  was  in¬ 
finitesimal,  compared  with  his  knowledge  of  Latin 
grammar.  In  this  branch,  he  soon  made  it  evident 
to  all  that  he  had  not  mastered  four  declensions  in 
a  short  time  for  nothing.  He  actually  knew  his 
grammar  from  cover  to  cover  so  well,  that  if  one 
would  give  him  a  word  or  such  a  matter  in  every 
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chapter,  he  would  recite  the  whole  book  verbatim 
from  “  names  of  rivers,  winds  and  months  are  mas¬ 
culine,”  to  the  “  alcaic  enneasyllabic  is  a  trochaic 
vimeter,  with  Anacrusis’  of  Horace.” 

And  then  he  was  a  young  fellow  of  indomitable 
will.  Once  an  idea  took  possession  of  him  he  fol¬ 
lowed  it  out  to  its  logical  conclusion.  In  fact, 
nothing  could  change  his  mind  once  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  do  or  not  do  something.  Apropos  of  this, 
on  one  eventful  day  he  convinced  Jack  Barnes — 
but  I  am  anticipating. 

Nathan  was  truly  ignorant  on  one  subject.  He 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  field  sports.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  fact,  one  Jack  Barnes  invited  him 
out  to  the  campus  to  see  a  game  of  baseball,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  hear  what  “  Sadie,”  as  he 
termed  him,  would  have  to  say.  Barnes  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  bully  and  renowned  for  his  prowess  in 
the  “manly  art.”  On  the  following  day  he  was 
mimicking  Nathan  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
select  coterie.  “I’m  blessed,”  he  remarked,  “if  our 
Nathan  didn’t  suggest  that  he  thought  a  baseball 
wouldn’t  hurt  so  much  if  it  were  not  so  hard. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  The  milk-sop  !  ” 

Before,  however,  he  could  obtain  his  friends’ 
opinion,  a  miniature  whirlwind  came  sweeping 
through  the  crowd,  and  hurled  itself  on  him. 
When  the  dust  of  the  conflict  cleared  away,  the 
whirlwind  was  seen  to  be  Nathan,  and  ( mirabile 
dictu)  he  was  the  upper  fellow.  When  the  affair 
was  settled,  Barnes  explained  how  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared,  didn’t  expect  anything  of  the  kind,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  Tittle  Sammy  Giggins,  from 
•out  the  crowd,  ventured  to  remark  that  the  out- 
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come  would  have  been  the  same  whether  he  was 
prepared  or  not.  Then  Sammy  fled  away.  Thus 
was  another  phase  of  Nathan’s  character  brought  to 
light.  But  thereafter  he  was  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in 
the  company  of  another.  He  studied  on  and  on, 
always  alone. 

At  length  he  was  graduated.  Of  course  on  such 
a  momentous  day  the  Colonel  must  needs  be  present. 
And  there  was  not  a  happier  man  in  all  Kentucky 
than  the  same  Colonel,  when  Nathan  was  read  out 
as  winning  the  honors  of  his  class.  Even  Profes¬ 
sor  Tucker,  himself,  busy  as  he  was,  stopped  a 
moment  to  whisper  in  his  ear  that  “Nathan  was 
bound  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world,”  and  in¬ 
cidentally  to  remark  that  Nathan  was  the  brightest 
fellow  to  graduate  there  since  he  was  connected 
with  the  institution.  As  Professor  Tucker  had  been 
there  for  thirty  years,  the  Colonel  considered  this 
superlative  praise.  Consequently  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  he  bowed  down  before  Nathan’s  su¬ 
perior  intellect  as  if  deferring  to  a  god.  And  might 
he  not  be  pardoned  if  he  repeated  to  Nathan  what 
the  Professor  had  told  him  ? 

Soon  after  the  Colonel  died.  Nathan  was  left 
alone  to  manage  the  estate.  He  threw  himself  into 
his  work  heart  and  soul,  and  strove  in  every  way  to 
benefit  the  condition  of  his  people.  The  gentry 
from  the  neighboring  plantations  called  frequently. 
They  advised  him  when  he  stood  in  need  of  advice. 
Before  many  months  had  passed,  he  was  drawn 
almost  insensibly  into  society  and  bid  fair  to  become 
“  of  the  world,  worldly.”  But  suddenly  the  current 
of  his  life  thus  turned  aside  for  a  while  was  thrown 
back  into  its  old  channel,  and  for  some  time  he  be- 
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came  the  recluse  of  old.  The  change  came  about 
in  this  wise. 

In  arranging  the  Colonel’s  library,  or  rather 
his  own,  as  it  now  was,  Nathan  discovered  a  book 
that  had  escaped  his  notice  before.  He  began  to 
read  it  instantly.  In  a  certain  chapter  was  related 
the  tale  of  the  haughty  Belshazzar  and  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall ;  and  directly  after,  the  story  of 
the  old  Roman  and  his  slave,  kept  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  whispering  in  his  ear  at  all  times, 
“  Master,  remember  thou  art  mortal.  The  end  of 
all  things  earthly  is  dust.” 

Nathan  was  affected  by  this  chapter  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner.  For  a  while  he  was  nonplussed. 
How  had  such  admirable  material  for  thought 
escaped  his  notice,  omnivorous  reader  as  he  was? 
But  yet  what  fine  sentiments  were  therein  con¬ 
tained  !  And  then  an  idea  came  to  him  with  such 
suddenness  that  for  a  little  he  was  overwhelmed. 
Why  should  he,  the  brightest  fellow  who  had 
graduated  from  his  college  in  thirty  years,  concede 
anything  in  point  of  wisdom  to  an  ancient  who  was 
but  a  pagan  after  all  ?  As  on  the  Barnes  occasion, 
his  mind  was  made  up  at  once.  No  longer  would 
he  waste  his  life  in  the  airy  joys  of  a  Southern 
society!  Henceforth  the  world  should  recognize 
him  as  a  philosopher. 

That  night  he  put  his  plan  in  execution.  He 
sent  for  his  steward,  Sam,  and  ordered  him  to  have 
ready  for  inspection  on  the  morrow,  all  the  young 
darkies  about  the  plantation.  Sam,  although  much 
mystified,  carried  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter. 
The  next  day  there  stood  in  Nathan’s  presence  as 
fine  a  crowd  of  Africans  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
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The  “Massa”  put  each  one  in  secret  through  a 
rigorous  examination,  and  chose  from  out  the  num¬ 
ber  a  good-looking  fellow  enough,  familiarly  known 
as  “Black”  Zeph,  so-called  because  he  was  several 
shades  the  darkest  man  on  the  place. 

What  duty  Zeph  was  to  perform  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  clear  even  to  him.  “  Massa  says,”  he  explained 
to  the  eager  crowd  in  the  kitchen,  “  that  I’se  always 
to  stay  with  him,  and  ebry  hour,  no  matter  what 
Massa’s  doing,  I’se  to  walk  up  and  say  :  ‘  Man  am 
mortal.  The  end  of  all  things  earthly  am  dust.’ 
Though,”  he  continued,  “  I  don’tsee  why  Massa  cau’t 
say  it  himself  and  not  have  me  bothering  ’round.” 

Hereupon  Ole  Jule  shook  her  head  knowingly, 
and  gave  forth  her  customary  speech  about  the 
non-crying  child. 

When  this  new  whim  of  Nathan’s  became  known, 
there  was  much  whispering  among  the  people. 
One  would  remark  to  another  that  it  was  a  sad 
thing  to  see  a  son  of  the  Colonel’s  gone  wrong. 
But  for  all  that  he  was  the  Colonel’s  son,  and  as 
such  much  was  to  be  forgiven  him. 

So,  wheresoever  Nathan  went,  Zeph,  like 
the  lamb,  was  sure  to  go.  When  Nathan  walked 
out  to  take  the  air,  Zeph  was  with  him ;  did  Nathan 
go  out  to  dine,  Zeph  accompanied  him.  And 
oftentimes  amid  the  popping  of  corks  and  the 
merriment  of  the  after  dinner  period,  Zeph’s  ebony 
visage  would  be  poked  through  the  door  and  a 
somewhat  broken  voice  would  say:  “Massa,  man 
am  mortal ;  the  end  of  all  things  earthly  am  dust.” 
The  neighbors,  it  must  be  confessed,  bore  the 
ordeal  well.  They  were  Southerners,  and  the  rights 
of  a  guest  were  sacred. 
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Thus  time  flew  by.  But  so  much  reflection  on 
one  point  almost  necessarily  caused  Nathan  to  be¬ 
come — well,  Catonic.  He  fell  to  speaking  in 
rounded  periods  ;  and  to  many  an  elegant  disserta¬ 
tion  on  a  variety  of  subjects  did  Zeph  listen  in  the 
course  of  a  week.  At  length,  Cato  Jr.’s  peace  of 
mind  was  disturbed  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  which 
read  thus : 

“  My  Dear  Cousin  : 

“  What’s  all  this  nonsense  I  hear  about  you?  Do 
you  wish  to  become  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
country  ?  I’m  coming  down  to  your  place  to  stop 
for  a  month  or  more,  if  need  be,  but  at  all  events 
until  you  act  as  a  sensible  man  ought  to.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  would  leave  me  here  all  alone  for  years, 
with  everybody  gone  away  to  the  country,  too  ! 
And  the  Swinton  girls  just  back  from  New  York, 
I  hear,  with  loads  of  finery  !  But  I’m  not  going  to 
stay.  So  like  a  good  follow,  just  obey  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  injunction  and  put  your  house  in  order. 

“  Your  disconsolate  cousin, 

“  Anna  May. 

“P.  S.  Miss  Bess  Lee  is  coming  down,  too. 
Your  mother  invited  her  last  summer  to  come,  you 
know. 

“  And  N.  B.  Miss  Lee  was  the  belle  of  Louis¬ 
ville  last  season.  A.  M.” 

Immediately  on  reading  this  letter,  Nathan  as¬ 
sumed  what  he  considered  a  dignified  posture,  and 
began  to  express  his  mind  a  la  Cato. 

“Indeed,  fair  cousin” — here  he  gestured — 
“  in  nothing  shalt  thou  move  me.  Dost  think  that 
I,  the  brightest  graduate  of  my  college  in  thirty 
years,  I  who  thrashed  a  demi-god  but  for  calling 
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me  a  milksop,  even  I,  who  am  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  one  of  the  master  intellects  of  the 
world,  shall  so  far  forget  the  honor  and  respect  due 
that  most  illustrious  soul,  as  to  be  turned  from  my 
life’s  purpose  by  the  empty  prattling  words  of  a 
woman?  Thou  mayest  come  and  welcome.  My 
house  and  my  all  are  at  your  service.  But  Hector 
resisting  the  honeyed  wine  of  Helen  was  not  so 
firmly  fixed  in  his  opinion  as  I  am  to  continue — ” 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Zeph  with  the  custo¬ 
mary  speech. 

The  disciple  of  Cato  was  not  a  little  surprised  a 
few  days  later,  when  Sam  drove  up  to  the  manor 
with  his  cousin,  Anna  May,  and  her  friend.  Sur¬ 
prised,  I  say,  because  he  had  not  supposed  so  fair  a 
mortal  as  Miss  Lee  could  exist.  But,  immediately 
after  doing  the  honors  of  his  house,  he  retired  to 
the  library  and  “elocuted,”  as  Zeph  called  his  rant¬ 
ing.  He  made  a  long  speech,  with  that  worthy  as 
sole  auditor,  in  which  he  eulogized  first,  Sidonian 
Helen,  and  then  Miss  Lee,  until  his  hour  was 
passed. 

What  transpired  during  the  following  month  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  For  who  would  do 
justice  to  Nathan’s  endeavors  to  please  his  guests; 
to  the  balls,  the  fetes  and  hospitality  dispensed 
with  lavish  hand?  Or  who  could  describe  the 
pangs  of  ridicule  Nathan  endured  at  the  hands  of 
his  cousin,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  tacit 
but  none  the  less  evident  amusement  of  Miss  Lee. 

For  latterly,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  Nathan 
did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  anybody’s  opinion 
except  his  visitor’s  from  Louisville. 

But,  perhaps  he  was  solicitous  of  her  good  opin- 
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ion  simply  because  she  was  his  mother’s  guest. 
Who  shall  say  ? 

At  length  the  time  came  at  which  his  visitors 
were  to  return.  The  night  before  Nathan  gave  a 
magnificent  ball,  to  which  the  Swintons  and  all  the 
other  elite  of  the  place  were  invited. 

During  an  intermission  of  the  dance  Nathan 
found  himself  alone  with  Miss  Dee — how,  as  Kip¬ 
ling  says,  is  another  matter.  What  passed  between 
them  on  this  occasion  no  one  knew  but  Zeph.  And, 
of  course,  he  related  all  the  facts  of  the  case  to  Ole’ 
Jule  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards. 

“I  was  standing  out  of  sight  of  Massa  till  time 
was  up,”  said  Zeph,  “and  then  I  came  up  suddin  like 
and  began  my  speech.  But  Massa  he  looked  at  me 
hard  and  yelled  out,  ‘Zeph!’  as  though  he  was 
mad.  I  stood  at  ’tention  like  he  showed  me. 
‘See  here,’  said  Massa  in  a  big  voice,  ‘you  black 
nigger,  if  I  hear  those  words  from  you  again  ’round 
here,  I’ll  flay  you  alive.’  But  Massa  he  looked 
mighty  tickled  like  all  the  time.  And  as  I  came 
out  I  heard  Miss  Lee  say,  ‘Oh,  Nathan,  how  could 
you  be  so  cruel?’  And  Massa  says,  ‘That’s  all 
right,  we  will  use  him  for  our  coachman,  Bess.’  ” 

Henry  P.  Downes,  ’oo. 
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VER  DEI  GRATIAE  SIMILE. 

Ecce  Ver  nascens  soboles  pruinae 
Advenit  laetum,  zephyro  sodali, 

Et  suos  gressus  ubicunque  tendit 

Omnia  rident. 

Clarius  coeli  radiant  ab  alto 
Et  decns  campi  decns  arborisqne 
Protinus  floret,  snbitoque  terra 

Est  renovata. 

Haud  secus  mentes  hominum  subacti 
Casibus  sortis  miseris  iniquae, 

Cum  Dei  suavis  favor  appropinquat 

Dulce  vigescnnt. 
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IN ,  a  modest  little  house  in  the  quiet  village 

of  M - ,  in  the  year  1843,  a  gentle  mother  lay 

dying  of  a  fever.  Around  the  death-bed,  heed¬ 
less  of  the  stormy  night  without,  stood  the  sorrow¬ 
ing  family,  the  husband,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  hidden  grief,  and  two  children,  one  a  girl  of  about 
fourteen  summers,  the  other  a  boy  of  not  more  than 
four  years  of  age,  weeping  quietly  and  pressing  the 
hands  of  their  dying  mother.  An  aged  priest  stood 
near  and  performed  the  last  sad  rites  of  our  holy 
Church.  When  he  had  finished,  and  comforted  with 
cheering  words  the  departing  soul,  the  father  ap¬ 
proached,  and,  bending  sadly  over  the  bed,  im¬ 
printed  a  last  impassioned  kiss  on  the  brow  of  his 
loving  wife.  Then  the  mother,  clasping  her  weep¬ 
ing  boy  to  her  breast,  sobbed  aloud,  and  said  to  the 
girl  who  stood  now  bravely  by  her  side  : 

“Ida,  into  your  hands  I  entrust  my  jewel.  Be  a 
mother  to  him  when  I  am  gone.  Promise  me  you 
will  care  for  him  as  I  would  have  done  had  the  dear 
Lord  permitted  me  in  His  holy  providence  to  con¬ 
tinue  longer  with  my  loved  ones  on  earth.” 

“  Mother,”  said  the  girl  with  all  the  affection  of 
a  young  heroic  heart,  “I  will  give  my  life  for  him. 
Be  at  rest ;  I  will  care  for  him  and  guard  him  as  I 
would  my  own  soul.” 

The  mother’s  eyes  lit  up  with  a  look  of  gratitude 
and  love.  She  knew  her  girl  and  she  knew  the 
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promise  would  be  kept.  Taking  lovingly  the  boy’s 
hand  she  placed  it  in  that  of  his  sister,  and  imprint¬ 
ing  on  the  lips  of  each  a  last  dying  kiss,  and  mur¬ 
muring  sweetly  the  holy  names  of  Jesus  and  His 
blessed  mother,  passed  gently  to  a  better  world. 

Five  years  have  passed,  and  Tom  Carlton,  for 
that  was  the  boy’s  name,  had  become  a  sturdy  little 
chap  of  nine  summers.  The  respect  and  love  he 
had  for  his  sister  was  marvellous  in  a  lad  of  his 
years.  His  joys,  his  sorrows  were  all  hers;  his 
soul  was  open  to  her  as  the  day,  and  found  in  her 
one  to  fill  up  the  room  of  his  lost  mother.  She  had 
kept  her  promise,  and  remained  faithful  to  her 
charge,  despite  the  many  offers  which  had  been 
made  to  lure  her  from  her  self-imposed  task  of  love. 

As  the  years  went  forward,  sister  and  brother  be¬ 
came  dearer  still  to  one  another.  The  mother’s 
death  had  broken  the  father’s  health,  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  following  in  the  wake  of  persistent  sorrow 
rendered  him  a  lukewarm  Catholic.  Religious 
duties  were  neglected  and,  worst  of  all,  the  father 
even  discouraged  the  son  from  observing  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  his  pious  sister.  The  daughter’s  heart 
was  well-nigh  broken.  The  hold  she  possessed  on 
her  brother’s  affections  was  too  strong  to  be  easily 
loosened  by  the  father’s  example,  but  she  ever 
feared  the  worst,  and,  bereft  of  every  other  resource, 
she  betook  herself  to  prayer,  and  day  by  day  and 
often  far  into  the  night  her  voice  rose  like  a  foun¬ 
tain  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  her  wayward  father 
and  her  beloved  charge. 

Nine  years  more  had  flown  into  the  past  Tom’s 
ardent  desire  had  ever  been  to  enter  upon  a  mili¬ 
tary  career.  At  last  he  obtained  an  appointment  to 
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West  Point,  and,  having  passed  successfully  all 
preliminary  examinations,  entered  upon  his  Fresh¬ 
man  year. 

With  Tom’s  departure  from  home  Ida’s  maternal 
care  of  him  came  to  an  end.  She  could  now  be  of 
little  assistance  to  him  save  by  her  prayers,  and 
with  this  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind  the  con¬ 
viction  sweetly  stole  into  her  heart  that  God  was 
calling  her  to  a  higher  life,  a  life  of  consecrated 
purity  and  love  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  a 
convent  home.  It  was  no  struggle  for  Ida  to  yield 
to  the  heavenly  call.  Her  father’s  will  alone  stood 
in  her  way,  but  by  dint  of  earnest  argument  and 
prayer  he  himself  at  last  gave  way  to  her  wish,  and 
Ida  was  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  heart. 

She  chose  for  her  home  a  convent  far  within  the 
South,  thinking  it  better  to  sever  with  a  more 
heroic  hand  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  her  place  of 
birth.  Her  father  stood  in  no  real  need  of  her 
presence,  and  the  daughter  knew  she  would  be  of 
better  service  to  him  in  the  life  to  which  the  voice 
of  heaven  called  her. 

Three  years  more  had  passed,  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out.  Tom  was  graduated  from  West  Point, 
and  with  the  first  news  of  the  war  he  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  a  company  and  sent  to  the 
front. 

During  his  stay  at  the  Military  Academy  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  sister.  His  letters  to 
her  had  grown  less  and  less  frequent,  and  by  the 
opening  of  the  war  he  had  ceased  to  write  to  her 
at  all.  From  stray  reports  Ida,  who  had  offered 
herself  as  a  nurse  and  had  been  serving  the  wounded 
and  dying  from  the  beginning  of  the  terrible  con- 
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flict,  heard  of  deeds  of  gallantry  and  heroic  conduct 
in  connection  with  his  name,  but  other  news  of  her 
brother  never  reached  her. 

At  last  came  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  on 
May  3d,  1863.  The  smoke  of  conflict  had  cleared 
away  and  night  began  to  fall  over  that  scene  of 
death  and  disaster.  Sister  Theresa,  for  that  was 
Ida’s  name  in  religion,  was  caring  for  the  brave 
souls  who  had  been  left  dying  or  wounded  on  that 
bloody  field.  All  day  long  her  white  flag  of  truce 
had  been  honored  as  a  sacred  emblem  by  men  of 
either  army.  Darkness  alone  had  interrupted  her 
work  of  zeal  and  compelled  her  at  last  to  leave  her 
task.  She  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  from  the 
field,  when  she  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  a  soldier 
lying  prone  upon  the  ground.  Kneeling  down  be¬ 
side  him  she  felt  his  face,  still  warm,  and  caught 
the  low  breathing  from  his  parted  lips.  She  sum¬ 
moned  her  attendants  and  bade  them  bring  him  to 
the  tents.  Ida  hurried  on  before,  and  ere  the  men 
arrived  with  their  charge  so  many  others  had 
claimed  the  Sister’s  care  that  an  hour  had  elapsed 
before  she  could  find  a  chance  to  see  the  dying 
man. 

She  was  hurrying  to  where  he  lay,  when  an  or¬ 
derly  informed  her  that  he  was  fast  sinking  beneath 
his  wounds.  Bidding  the  man  summon  the  priest 
with  all  possible  speed,  she  hastened  to  the  soldier’s 
cot  and  knelt  beside  the  shattered  form.  With  a 
gentle  hand  brushing  the  matted  locks  from  his 
fevered  brow,  she  gazed  into  his  pallid  face  and  then 
at  once  a  smothered,  wailing  cry  broke  from  her 
parted  lips.  She  was  looking  into  the  dying  eyes 
of  her  beloved  brother. 
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“  Tom,  Tom,”  moaned  the  nun,  and  clasped  him 
to  her  heart. 

In  his  delirium  he  knew  her  not.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  in  a  glassy  stare.  But  suddenly  a  new  light 
came  into  his  fevered  face.  He  raised  himself 
partly  from  his  bed  and  waved  his  right  hand, 
shouting,  “  Once  more,  boys  !  At  them  again  !  For 
old  Glory  !  Draw  sabres  !  Charge  !  ” 

With  soothing,  pleading  words,  and  actions  full 
of  motherly  affection,  Ida  strove  to  calm  his  troubled 
soul.  At  last  her  heroic  efforts  were  rewarded  with 
success,  and  Tom  sank  back  quiet  as  a  lamb. 
Then  the  delirium  passed  and  consciousness  came 
back  to  the  dying  man.  When  at  last  he  recog¬ 
nized  his  sister’s  face,  with  love  stronger  than  death, 
bending  above  his  couch,  the  knowledge  almost 
snapped  the  slender  thread  of  life,  but  once  again 
Ida’s  tender  words  and  looks  of  love  bore  him  safely 
through  the  trial.  Then  the  surgeon  and  the  priest 
arrived  together,  and  both  did  all  they  could  for  the 
brave  young  soul,  but  his  hour  was  come. 

“  Good-bye,”  said  he  to  Ida,  as  she  knelt  once 
more  beside  his  bed.  “Good-bye.  I  have  been 
ungrateful  and  neglectful  of  you,  but  I  know  you 
will  forgive  me.  I  was  only  a  thoughtless  lad. 
You  will  not  forget  me  when  I  am  gone.  Tell  the 
Ninth  how  I  died,  and  ask  them  all  to  pray  for  my 
soul.  Good-bye,  d — ,  dear  sis — ,”  and  with  a  last 
fond  look  Tom  Carlton  surrendered  for  the  first 
time.  James  A.  Treacy,  ’00. 
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THE  PRIZE-FIGHT. 

What  pleasure  can  a  mortal  take 
In  seeing  others  fight  ? 

What  pleasure  can  he  hope  to  reap 
From  such  a  cruel  sight  ? 

If  sight  of  blood  and  flesh  thus  please, 
Far  better  ’twere  to  stop, 

And  glut  his  eyes  with  quivering  flesh 
At  any  butcher’s  shop. 

For  prize-fights  in  this  modern  world 
Are  all,  in  our  belief, 

Naught  else  unto  the  wise  man  but 
So  many  rounds  of  beef. 
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BLARNEY  CASTLE  is  an  old  Irish  ruin  situ¬ 
ated  about  five  miles  outside  the  city  of  Cork, 
and  is  accessible  either  by  rail  or  carriage. 
The  latter  mode  is  more  popular  among  tourists,  as 
the  road  winds  along  the  river  Lee,  here  an  unnavi- 
gable  stream  of  no  great  proportions,  but  lying  in  a 
pretty  little  valley  whose  natural  scenery  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  many  beautiful  estates  or  demesnes 
that  lie  within  its  borders. 

So,  when  I  determined  to  visit  the  castle,  I  natu¬ 
rally  chose  the  pleasanter  route ;  and  thus  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  one  beautiful  morning  in  June  I  found 
myself  seated  on  a  jaunting  car  and  bowling  merrily 
along  the  streets  of  Cork  in  the  direction  of  the 
little  village  of  Blarney.  Our  route  brought  us  by 
many  beautiful  residences  of  which  we  could  catch 
only  an  occasional  glimpse,  as  all  the  more  hand¬ 
some  private  houses  are  built  far  back  from  the 
street  amidst  verdant  lawns  and  groves  of  majestic 
trees,  while  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall 
which  seemed  designed  more  to  repel  than  to 
attract  the  passer-by. 

Soon  we  were  clear  of  the  town  and  out  in  the 
beautiful  little  valley  that  is  watered  by  the  river 
Lee.  The  day  was  an  ideal  one,  and  the  morning 
sun  shone  forth  in  all  its  brilliancy,  bathing  the 
surrounding  hills  in  its  light  and  bringing  out  the 
varied  hues  of  the  woodbine  and  fuchsia  that  crown 
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the  walls  and  hedges  of  the  neighboring  country. 
Across  the  valley  lay  many  a  magnificent  demesne, 
while  here  and  there  a  lordly  mansion,  the  country 
seat  of  some  landed  gentleman,  rose  amidst  beauti¬ 
ful  avenues  and  well-kept  lawns,  the  whole  being 
set  off  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  flowers  that 
cover  hill  and  valley  and  impart  a  sweet  and  gentle 
fragrance  to  the  breezes. 

Winding  through  the  center  of  the  valley  flows 
the  river  Lee,  which  at  this  point  does  not  feel  the 
influence  of  the  tide,  and  is  now  a  pretty  little 
stream,  lying  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  valley. 

After  riding  for  some  distance  through  the  valley, 
we  turned  to  the  right  and  continued  our  way  over 
a  pretty  stretch  of  undulating  meadow  land,  till 
suddenly,  on  reaching  the  crest  of  a  hill,  the  castle 
of  Blarney  loomed  up  before  us  not  half  a  mile 
away. 

Our  road  from  here  to  the  castle  lay  around  but 
not  very  close  to  Blarney  lake,  a  pretty  little  sheet  of 
water  hardly  larger  than  a  good-sized  pond,  but  so 
encircled  by  trees  and  shrubbery  that  we  could  only 
catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  it  as  we  pursued  our 
way  to  the  castle. 

After  passing  through  the  little  village  that  sur¬ 
rounds  Blarney  Castle,  we  dismounted  from  our  car, 
as  they  style  it  in  Ireland,  at  the  entrance  to  those  re¬ 
nowned  groves  which  inspired  Milliken  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  concerning  which  Father  Prout 
sings  so  pleasantly  ;  some  of  the  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  spot  even  declare  that  it  is  to  them 
that  Joyce  refers  in  “Fren  the  Fairy”  when  he  says: — 

‘  ‘  Our  brightest  favorite  spot 
Is  in  a  Munster  wild  wood  ; 
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Where  the  foot  of  man  comes  not, 

And  the  rays  are  ne’er  too  hot, 

And  the  stream  voice  clear  and  mild  would — 
Merry,  low  and  sweet  and  mild — would 
Make  the  dead  leap  up  in  glee, 

And  the  flowers  keep  in  their  childhood 
For  the  Fairy  Companie  !  ” 

The  first  question  addressed  by  less  fortunate 
friends,  to  one  who  has  visited  Blarney,  is,  in  most 
cases,  whether  or  not  he  has  kissed  the  Blarney 
stone. 

Of  course  we  all  know  what  a  ludicrous  view  of 
the  matter  is  taken  by  some  people,  while  others 
again  on  the  contrary  are  half  persuaded  that  they 
have  but  to  kiss  the  famous  stone  and  they  will 
straightway  become  veritable  fountains  of  eloquence. 
As  for  myself,  I  flatly  reject  this  latter  opinion ;  for 
did  I  not  risk  my  neck  to  press  my  lips  to  a 
miserable  piece  of  limestone,  and  lo,  where  is  the 
magical  gift — that  mirage  of  my  deluded  fancy? 
Alas  !  my  eloquence  is  still  of  a  very  questionable 
character.  But  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thoughts 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  peculiar  charm  of  the 
stone  lies  not  in  a  single  kiss,  but  is  accessible  only 
to  those  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  val¬ 
ley,  which,  by  this  time,  must  certainly  be  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  eloquence  that  has  rendered 
Blarney  famous.  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  be¬ 
fore  I  kissed  the  stone  by  a  buxom  female  who  met 
us  at  the  castle  gates,  and  straightway  opened  fire 
on  us  with  such  a  torrent  of  information  concerning 
the  castle  and  its  environs  that  for  the  moment  we 
were  fairly  staggered,  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief  we  at  length  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
and  began  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  for 
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here  our  guide  deserted  us,  and  left  us  to  enjoy  un¬ 
molested  the  beautiful  panorama  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  castle  is  certainly 
very  fine.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  lit¬ 
tle  spot  which  at  once  attracts  the  eye.  The  low 
hills  encircling  the  little  valley, the  brilliant  verdu  re 
that  covers  all  the  meadows,  and  the  sparkling  sheet 
of  water  which  reflects  in  its  bosom  the  few  fleecy 
cloudlets  that  sail  slowly  over  the  deep  blue  vault 
above,  all  combine  to  make  a  picture  that  is  not 
soon  forgotten. 

But  the  crowning  beauty  of  Blarney  is  in  the 
surrounding  groves,  which  are  nearly  as  famous  as 
the  tower  itself,  and  though  the  hand  of  man  has 
of  late  years  somewhat  diminished  their  glory,  they 
still  remain  remarkably  pretty.  So  pretty  in  fact, 
that  it  was  only  after  repeated  assurances  that  we 
would  never  reach  Cork  in  time  to  catch  our  train, 
that  the  responsible  member  of  our  party  at  last 
succeeded  in  dragging  us  away.  But  you  may  be 
sure  we  did  not  depart  without  kissing  the  famous 
stone.  Oh,  no  !  we  performed  that  feat — for  a  feat 
it  certainly  is,  and  one,  let  me  assure  you,  that  is 
not  unaccompanied  by  risk.  For  my  part,  as  I  lay 
with  my  toes  on  the  top  of  the  castle  wall,  my 
hands  grasping  the  parapet  opposite,  and  my  body 
extended  over  space,  making  frantic  endeavors  to 
reach  with  my  lips  the  enchanted  stone,  I  could 
not  banish  from  my  mind  the  fact  that  some  time 
before  a  luckless  individual  like  myself  had  fallen 
from  the  top  of  the  tower,  an  event  which  our  guide 
took  particular  care  to  impress  upon  our  minds,  and 
which,  by  the  way,  as  I  learned  later  on,  happened 
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about  fifteen  years  before.  Having  accomplished 
our  daring  feat,  we  descended  from  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  after  procuring  from  the  old  lady  in 
charge  some  souvenirs  of  our  visit,  we  once  more 
mounted  our  car,  and  bade  farewell  to  Blarney. 

T.  J.  A.  McCormick,  1901. 
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EDITORIALS. 


AVERY  rare  event,  and  one  of  great  interest 
to  all  of  us  at  Fordham,  was  the  recent  cele¬ 
bration  of  Rev.  L.  Jouin’s  golden  jubilee. 
Though  the  Monthly’s  congratulations  to  the 
venerable  Father  may  be  a  trifle  late,  yet  we  hope 
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they  will  be  none  the  less  sincere  and  hearty.  To 
have  spent  fifty  long  years  of  zealous  labor  in  the 
service  of  God  is,  indeed,  an  unusual  happiness,  and 
to  be  able  to  look  back  over  this  long  period  of  life 
with  the  knowledge  of  such  splendid  work  achieved, 
adds  a  new  joy  to  the  sweet  consolation  of  the  faithful 
soul.  The  personality  of  the  Rev.  Father  Jouin  is 
such  that  it  has  won  the  respect  and  the  admiration 
of  all  who  have  come  in  contact  with  him  during 
the  past  fifty  years;  his  gentle  disposition,  as  well  as 
his  extensive  learning,  have  made  him  the  friend  of 
all  his  pupils  and  associates.  The  brilliancy  of  his 
intellect,  even  in  his  old  age,  has  established  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  theologians  and 
philosophers  of  his  time,  and  his  authority  on  such 
matters  is  recognized  by  all  scholars;  his  works, 
though  few  in  number,  will  long  survive  him  as  a 
memorial  of  his  genius.  That  his  remaining  years 
may  glide  on  peacefully  in  the  holy  service  of  Christ, 
and  that  no  sorrow  may  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 

his  old  age,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  the  students. 

* 

*  * 

It  has  ever  been  the  proud  boast  of  all  Fordham- 
ites  that  our  Dramatic  Society  constitutes  one  of 
the  important  elements  in  our  college,  and  the  re¬ 
cent  production  of  King  Henry  IV.  confirmed  this 
opinion  in  every  detail.  The  play  was  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  actors  were  accorded  unstinted  ap¬ 
plause  by  the  select  and  appreciative  audience,  and 
if  we  had  never  before  been  justly  proud  of  our 
talent,  the  performance  of  the  12  th  inst.  would  have 
afforded  us  the  best  opportunity  for  commending 
its  endeavors.  The  play  itself  is  one  that  has  failed 
at  times  in  the  hands  of  professional  actors,  and  this 
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thought  alone  might  have  deterred  many  from  even 
contemplating  its  presentation.  But  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Dramatic  Society  to  make  its  venture 
successful,  and  the  confidence  the  management  re¬ 
posed  in  the  abilities  of  its  members,  urged  them  to 
select  Henry  IV.  for  this  occasion.  In  our  time, 
we  are  sure,  there  has  been  nothing  that  has  sur¬ 
passed  this  performance,  and  we  have  it  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  capable  critics,  that  the  most  pretentious 
productions  of  former  times  were  in  nowise  superior 
to  this.  Each  one  in  the  cast,  no  matter  how  in¬ 
ferior  his  role  may  have  seemed,  realized  fully  the 
fact  that  his  part  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  success  of  the  whole,  and  he  knew,  too,  that 
upon  the  proper  rendering  thereof  depended  a 
scholarly  interpretation  of  the  play.  All  worked 
together  as  a  unit,  disregarding  personal  views,  and 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  wiser  heads.  They 
strove  to  make  the  drama  a  success,  and  it  will  go 
down  in  the  annals  of  our  college  history  as  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  dramatic  successes 
attempted  at  Fordham. 

* 

«  * 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow 
that  we  assembled  in  Armory  Hall  on  the  27th  ult. 
to  bid  adieu  to  our  esteemed  commandant,  Captain 
Frank  H.  Edmunds,  U.S.A.  We  were  joyful  at  the 
thought  that  some  of  us  were  about  to  receive  from 
a  soldier’s  hand  our  military  diplomas,  in  which 
each  of  us,  now  that  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our 
ears,  finds  a  particular  pride.  But  our  joy  was 
modified  by  the  fact  that  we  were  so  soon  to  be 
separated  from  him  whom  we  regarded,  not  only  as 
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our  able  preceptor,  but  our  personal  friend.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  at  Fordham,  Captain  Edmunds,  by  his 
soldierly  example,  aroused  a  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  cadets  which  urged  them  to  unusual  ef¬ 
forts,  and  so  conduced  to  the  general  excellence  of 
the  corps  as  to  make  it  deserving  of  universal  ad¬ 
miration,  and  worthy  of  that  praise  which  the 
highest  and  most  discriminating  military  authori¬ 
ties  have  bestowed  upon  it.  None  of  us  who  were 
members  of  his  special  class  of  tactics,  can  forget 
his  many  kindnesses,  and  our  recollections  of  him 
will  be  among  the  cherished  memories  of  our  college 
days.  The  scholarly  address  of  our  Rev.  President 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Captain’s  departure,  expressed 
the  sentiments  that  filled  the  hearts  of  each  one  of 
us,  and  we  trust  that  the  future  has  in  store  for  him 

the  highest  award  of  the  brave  American  soldier. 

* 

*  * 

With  our  sincere  felicitations  and  best  wishes  to 
the  faculty  and  students  of  Mt.  de  Chantal  upon 
their  approaching  jubilee  celebrations,  we  combine 
our  grateful  acknowledgement  of  their  kind  invita¬ 
tion  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  It  is  indeed  a 
source  of  regret  to  us  that  circumstances  will  pre¬ 
vent  our  attending  those  ceremonies,  which  will 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  re¬ 
nowned  institution,  but  though  absent  in  person, 
we  will  be  truly  present  in  spirit.  From  the 
artistic  elegance  of  the  card  sent  us,  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  elaborate  entertainments  that  are 
to  take  place  at  the  Mount  next  month,  and  we 
know  full  well  that  the  Alumnae  and  students  will 
then,  as  ever,  proudly  maintain  the  prestige  of  their 
beloved  Alma  Mater. 
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fIDemorlal  “Resolutions. 

Adopted  by  the  First  Academic  Class  of  St.  John’sCollege,  Fordham,  N.Y., 
May  5,  1898. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God,  our  Father,  to 
call  to  Himself  our  beloved  and  esteemed  classmate, 
Peter  J.  Murray,  and 

Whereas ,  While  we  are  reconciled  to  the  will  of 
God,  we  nevertheless  feel  the  loss  of  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  our  associate  and  sympathize  with  the 
afflicted  family  of  the  deceased  ;  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we  receive  Holy  Communion  in 
a  body  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  ;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we  send  a  copy  of  these  words  of 
condolence  to  his  family,  and  that  the  same  be 
printed  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

Lawrence  D.  Clancy,  "i 

James  F.  Fitzpatrick,  >  Committee. 

Selden  McLaughlin,  J 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1900. 

Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  in 
His  divine  wisdom,  to  take  unto  Himself  the  be¬ 
loved  sister  of  the  Rev.  Father  Casten,  S.J.,  our 
honored  professor ;  and 

Whereas ,  While  humbly  blessing  the  hand  of 
God,  we  nevertheless  feel,  with  him,  how  deep  must 
be  one’s  sorrow  in  parting  with  one  so  near  and  so 
dear  as  a  sister  ;  be  it 
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Resolved ,  That  the  members  of  the  Sophomore 
Class  receive  Holy  Communion  in  a  body,  for  the 
repose  of  the  departed  soul ;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved ,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
presented  to  Father  Casten  as  a  token  of  our  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  that  they  be  published  in  the  Fordham 


Monthly. 

Philip  B.  Reilly, 
Henry  P.  Downes, 
John  D.  Riley, 


Committee  of 
Sophomore  Class. 
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KING  HENRY  IV. 


EVEN  a  heavy  rainstorm  did  not  prevent  a  fairly 
large  audience  from  gathering  in  Fordham 
College  Hall,  at  eight  o’clock,  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  May  1 2th,  when  Shakespeare’s  historical  play, 
Henry  IV.,  was  produced  by  the  Dramatic  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Fordham  College.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  a  student  handed  us  a  neat  programme,  the 
good  taste  displayed  in  which  was  a  true  forecast  of 
the  whole  entertainment.  For,  in  addition  to  the 
skillful  acting  of  the  students,  the  scenery  iised  on 
the  stage  was  appropriate,  and  the  costumes,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  in  some  cases  even  gorgeous,  suited  the 
characters  personated.  Even  the  delays  between 
acts  were  made  agreeable  by  the  pleasant  strains  of 
the  orchestra,  composed  of  college  students. 

In  rendering  this  play  much  depends  on  the 
actor’s  ability  to  sustain  the  character  of  Falstaff. 
That  Mr.  Kiernan  filled  his  role  admirably  was 
shown  by  the  intense  interest  with  which  the  audi¬ 
ence  listened  to  him,  and  the  hearty  applause  his 
acting  many  times  called  forth.  Perhaps  his  laugh¬ 
ter  now  and  then,  especially  in  the  first  act,  was 
somewhat  boisterous,  yet  he  showed  a  thorough  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  part.  Clear  articulation,  easy  car¬ 
riage,  graceful  gestures,  and  well-timed  and  well- 
modulated  delivery,  combined  to  render  his  acting 
most  artistic. 

Henry ,  Prince  of  Wales ,  that  curious  character 
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in  whom  “  the  child  ”  was  not  “  father  to  the  man,” 
was  ably  played  by  Mr.  Grainger.  He  made  a  most 
agreeable  impression.  A  certain  rather  boyish  toss 
of  the  head  and  restlessness  of  manner,  were  not  out 
of  place  in  the  scapegrace  prince.  His  voice  was 
pleasing  and  usually  well  modulated,  and  his  move¬ 
ments  on  the  stage  were  very  natural  and  full  of 
ease  and  grace. 

Mr.  Taaffe,  in  the  role  of  Hotspur ,  scored  a  suc¬ 
cess.  One  could  easily  see  that  he  has  that  very 
desirable  quality  of  being  perfectly  at  home  on  the 
stage,  though  at  times  there  is  an  affectation  in  his 
movements,  which  is  not  altogether  agreeable.  His 
conception  of  the  character  was  certainly  good,  but 
I  believe  his  rapid  delivery  was  a  decided  fault 
True,  Percy  was  fiery,  and  perhaps  in  real  life  spoke 
very  rapidly,  indeed,  but  respect  for  the  audience 
requires  a  different  way  of  speaking  on  the  stage. 
This  impetuosity  can  be  even  better  portrayed  by 
moderately  slow,  but  incisive  language,  while  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Shakespeare’s  sen¬ 
tentious  lines  by  a  rapid  delivery.  The  minds  of  the 
audience  striving  to  follow  the  speaker  at  such  a 
pace  are  soon  fatigued. 

Mr.  Dunnigan  made  an  excellent  Henry  IV. 
His  delivery  is  very  energetic.  He  did  not  perhaps 
display  the  polished  dignity  we  expect  to  find  at 
least  in  a  stage  king,  but  may  thus  have  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  truer  light  the  man  who  had  made  his 
way  to  the  throne  through  blood. 

Mr.  Mason’s  enactment  of  the  part  of  Poins ,  was 
a  very  creditable  piece  of  work.  I  was  also  much 
pleased  with  the  easy  and  natural  acting  of  Mr. 
Dunlevy  as  Sir  Walter  Blunt ,  especially  in  the 
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battle  scene.  Mr.  Fassett  as  Francis ,  and  Mr.  Joyce 
as  Master  Quickly ,  proved  again  that  their  reputa¬ 
tion  as  comedians  is  not  vain.  Messrs.  Daly  and 
Dillon  in  the  roles  of  Worcester  and  Northumber¬ 
land  respectively,  sustained  their  parts  very  ably. 
Mr.  O’Gorman  as  Bardolph ,  strove  very  hard  to 
make  his  part  a  success,  but  in  his  eagerness  went 
a  little  too  far  and  interfered  somewhat  with  his 
own  endeavors. 

All  the  young  gentlemen  showed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  lines  and  the  characters  they 
represented.  The  articulation  throughout  was  so 
good  that  all  but  a  few  words  of  the  play  could  be 
heard  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  some  spoke  too  rapidly.  The 
whole  performance  showed  a  polish  and  finish 
which  reflect  great  credit  on  the  young  actors  and 
the  entire  Dramatic  Association.  Such  an  enter¬ 
tainment  is  indeed  a  rare  treat  to  an  old  Fordham 
man.  It  shows  that  the  work  of  true  education, 
which  once  reigned  in  the  dear  old  place,  has  not 
departed,  but  like  its  halls,  has  grown  as  years  have 
passed,  to  grander  proportions. 


Alumnus. 
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MEMORIES  OF  ’68. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

If  the  recollections  of  an  Old  Boy  be  of  any  in¬ 
terest  to  your  many  readers,  you  will  probably  find 
something  in  the  following  lines  which  you  may 
deem  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly.  I  cannot  promise  you  any  items  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest,  but 

“  By  your  gracious  patience  I  will  a  round,  unvarnished  tale  de¬ 
liver  ’  ’ 

of  a  few  incidents  connected  with  the  graduation  of 
the  class  of  ’68,  and  of  its  different  members. 

I  have  to  travel  back  a  long  way  to  recall  the 
various  points  I  wish  to  note,  for  thirty  years  is  a 
long  time,  and  it  is  exactly  thirty  years  since  the 
class  of  ’68  was  graduated. 

Father  Shea  had  just  been  appointed  rector — 
about  six  weeks  before  Commencement,  I  believe. 
Father  Provincial,  who  foresaw  the  removal  of  the 
former  rector,  Father  Moylan,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
appointed  Father  Shea  to  the  position  a  short  while 
before  the  closing  of  schools  in  order  that  he  might 
become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  boys,  and 
thus  be  more  fitted  for  his  work  the  following 
year. 

There  were  just  twelve  of  us  who  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Commencement,  and 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  seven 
others,  one  of  whom  was  the  present  Rt.  Rev. 
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Monsignor  Mooney,  Vicar-General  of  the  New  York 
Diocese.  Monsignor  Mooney  gave  the  Master’s 
Oration,  his  subject  being:  “  Liberty  of  Con¬ 
science.” 

Only  one  of  our  class  could  boast  of  having  come 
all  the  way  up  from  Third  Division.  This  was 
Nelson  P.  Banta.  He,  of  course,  being  the  oldest 
member  of  the  class,  gave  the  valedictory.  Banta 
had  remained  several  years  on  Third  Division,  and 
finished  “  Classics  ”  among  the  small  boys.  He  was, 
I  think,  Prefect  of  the  Sodality. 

Father  Flynn  had  taught  the  class  during  First, 
Second  and  Third  Grammar.  Father  O’Reilly  took 
charge  when  it  entered  “  Classics  ”  in  ’64,  but  of 
those  who  were  then  in  the  class,  Banta  was  the 
only  one  who  reached  Philosophy.  The  rest  of  the 
graduates  entered  in  Belles-Lettres,  your  pres¬ 
ent  Sophomore  Class,  and  some  even  later  on. 
Father  John  Cunningham  was  the  Professor  of 
Belles-Lettres  and  Rhetoric,  and  Father  Frederick 
Lopinto  and  Mr.  Costin  had  charge  in  Philosophy 
and  Physics. 

Of  the  graduates,  two  returned  for  a  second  year 
of  philosophy.  These  were  Martin  J.  Fleming  and 
James  Flood.  The  former,  according  to  latest  ac¬ 
counts,  is  a  doctor  in  New  York,  and  the  latter, 
after  being  assistant  priest  at  St.  Gabriel’s  on 
Thirty-seventh  street,  in  New  York,  founded  the 
new  parish  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  on  Fifty-first 
street.  He  is  a  prominent  man  in  the  diocese,  and 
one  of  the  consulters  of  the  Archbishop.  Henry 
Purroy  and  the  Rev.  James  Lynch,  D.  D.,  also  be¬ 
longed  to  this  class,  but  dropped  out  before  gradua¬ 
tion.  Likewise  John  T.  McDonough,  present 
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Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  failed  to  continue 
with  his  classmates.  He  was  from  Dunkirk,  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York  State.  After  leaving 
school  he  took  to  politics,  and  soon  made  his  mark. 
Of  him  the  pleasant  story  is  told  of  how  he  pre¬ 
vented  the  Republican  Convention  from  being  re¬ 
moved  from  Albany  to  another  locality.  When  a 
majority  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  removal  of 
the  convention  in  spite  of  the  wish  of  the  leaders, 
McDonough  saved  the  day  by  relating  the  story  of 
what  happened  to  a  darkey  preacher  in  the  town 
of  Kinderhook.  The  eloquent  evangelist  had  been 
expatiating  on  the  glories  and  happiness  of  heaven, 
and  after  depicting  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  para¬ 
dise  in  a  way  that  ought  to  have  touched  the  most 
unrepentant  sinner,  he  requested  those  who  wished 
to  go  to  heaven  to  rise  to  their  feet.  All  arose  ex¬ 
cept  a  certain  Mr.  Gibson,  who  remained  seated, 
and  persisted  in  so  doing  despite  the  looks  of 
surprise  from  the  minister  and  the  con¬ 
gregation.  The  preacher  said  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  but  after  the  people  had  again  taken  their 
seats,  began  to  describe  in  as  graphic  a  way  as  was 
possible  the  horrors  of  hell  and  the  terrible  suffer¬ 
ings  of  those  who  dwell  in  that  frightful  abode. 
After  exhausting  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  on  the 
subject,  he  again  requested  those  who  wished  to 
avoid  the  bottomless  pit  to  signify  their  desire  by 
rising  to  their  feet.  The  congregation  rose  again, 
but  Mr.  Gibson  still  kept  his  seat.  The  minister 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and  at  once  burst 
out  with:  “  Why,  Mistah  Gibson,  what  on  earth 
am  de  matter  with  you  ?  You  doan’t  want  to  go 
to  heaven,  and  you  won’t  say  you  doan’t  want  to 
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go  to  hell.  Whar  in  de  worl’  do  you  want  to  go?” 
Mr.  Gibson  replied  solemnly,  to  the  astonishment  of 
pastor  and  congregation,  “  Kinderhook  am  good 
enough  for  me.”  Needless  to  say  McDonough’s 
story  took  the  members  by  storm  and  the  place  of 
the  convention  was  not  changed. 

There  were  four  Western  boys  in  the  class,  Louis 
Kramer,  of  Cleveland;  Edward  Walsh,  of  St.  Louis; 
James  Hart,  of  Cincinnati, — the  nephew  of  the 
latter  is  now  at  Fordham — and  John  M.  Lucey,  of 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  Lucey  taught  a  class  while 
at  college,  and  after  graduation  returned  home  and 
became  a  priest.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  largest 
and  poorest  congregation  of  colored  people  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  those  who  spoke  at  commencement  I  have 
already  mentioned  Joseph  F.  Mooney  and  Nelson 
P.  Banta.  The  other  four  were  William  J.  Lani- 
gan,  who  gave  a  discourse  on  “  The  Catholic  Mis¬ 
sionary,”  and  who  is  now  in  business  in  New  York; 
William  Mulhern,  whose  topic  was  “  Ireland’s  Tri¬ 
umph,”  and  who  is  now  parish  priest  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.;  William  B.  Eastin,who  spoke  on  the  “Evils 
of  Ambition,”  and  of  whom  I  shall  add  a  word 
later,  and  Martin  J.  Fleming,  the  subject  of  whose 
discourse  was  “  Literary  Influence.” 

The  rest  of  the  class  were  Zachary  T.  Fournet, 
who  came,  as  did  Eastin,  from  Martinsville,  La.,  and 
Theodore  Madden,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eastin  was  probably  the  best  all-round  athlete 
Fordham  has  ever  seen.  He  excelled  in  every  kind 
of  out-door  sport,  and  was  a  universal  favorite.  His 
ordinary  position  on  the  college  nine  was  that  of 
left  fielder,  but  later  on,  when  the  team  stood  in  need 
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of  a  pitcher,  Eastin  came  to  the  rescue  and  developed 
into  the  star  pitcher  of  the  college.  During  his 
time  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  nine  attempted  to  defeat 
the  Fordhams,  but  returned  home  with  a  score  of 
seventy  to  three  against  them.  In  those  days,  of 
course,  there  was  no  professional  team  in  New  York, 
but  of  the  local  nines  the  Mutuals  and  the  Actives 
were  most  prominent,  the  Mutuals  holding  first  place. 
The  Fordhams  defeated  the  Actives  and  all  but 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Mutuals.  Theodore 
Madden  usually  played  second  base,  but  was  a  good 
shortstop  and  an  excellent  batter.  Eastin  is 
now  in  Martinsville,  his  native  town,  and  Madden 
is  a  contractor  in  Brooklyn. 

Of  the  other  post-graduates,  William  O’ Byrne, 
who  came  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  now  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  physician  in  New  York  ;  Stephen  Bettinger 
is  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  and  John  A.  McCreery 
is  also  a  physician  in  New  York  City.  Francis 
McFlroy  is  dead,  and  of  the  remaining  two,  Paul 
Robert  and  Patrick  McDermott,  I  have  no  infor¬ 
mation.  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  who  addressed  the 
graduates,  is  now  retired  from  the  bench. 

Alumnus,  ’68. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ON  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  March  30th, 
Mr.  Sidney  Woollett  recited  Shakespeare’s 
“  Macbeth”  before  a  large  and  cultured  audi¬ 
ence,  in  the  college  theatre.  The  talented  speaker 
gave  the  recitation  in  a  very  masterly  style,  and  the 
audience  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  skill  by 
greeting  him  with  much  applause.  We  sincerely 
regret  that  this  recitation  concludes  Mr.  Woollett’s 
course,  but  we  trust  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  again  during  the  next  scholastic  year. 

— The  regular  monthly  reading  of  marks  occur¬ 
red  in  Armory  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  April  6th. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  we  have  seen 
in  a  long  time  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  was 
afforded  by  the  members  of  the  Second  Academic 
Class.  The  specimen  took  the  shape  of  a  contest 
on  the  Greek  verb.  Rev.  Father  Rector  offered  a 
handsomely  bound  book  of  poems  to  the  one  who 
would  answer  most  correctly,  the  questions  pro¬ 
pounded  by  his  opponents.  William  Murray  was 
the  happy  recipient  of  the  prize. 

— The  Easter  vacation  began  on  Wednesday, 
April  6th,  and  ended  Tuesday  evening,  April  12th. 

— On  Friday  evening,  April  15th,  the  Glee, 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  repeated  the  concert 
which  they  gave  at  Carnegie  Ryceum,  New  York 
City,  on  February  12th,  at  the  People’s  Opera 
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House,  Mount  Vernon.  Despite  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  a  fair-sized  audience  was  present  to 
witness  the  efforts  of  Fordham’s  promising  musi¬ 
cians.  The  entire  programme  was  well  received, 
but  the  number  entitled  “Fordham’s  Swells,”  made 
the  hit  of  the  evening.  After  responding  to  sev¬ 
eral  encores,  the  “Swells”  were  forced  to  desist 
from  reappearing  in  order  to  finish  the  programme 
in  good  season.  The  Mount  Vernon  Argus ,  of 
April  1 6th,  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of 
Fordham’s  display  of  musical  talent. 

— Owing  to  the  recent  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain,  the  subject  for  the  annual  debate  of  St. 
John’s  Debating  Society  :  “  Does  the  Conduct  of 

the  Administration  in  its  Treatment  of  the  Cuban 
Question  Deserve  the  Approval  of  the  People?” 
was  thought  to  be  rather  untimely.  However,  the 
select  audience  who  had  assembled  for  the  literary 
entertainment  were  by  no  means  disappointed. 
Rev.  Martin  Hollahan,  S.J.,  gave  a  very  scholarly 
and  interesting  lecture  on  “Joan  of  Arc.”  Father 
Hollahan  sketched  at  some  length  the  life  of  this 
plain  country  maid,  from  her  childhood  until  she 
suffered  martydom,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  His  de¬ 
scription  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  second  part  of  her 
two-fold  mission,  namely,  the  crowning  of  Charles 
VII.  at  Rheims,  was  most  entertaining,  and  his  de¬ 
scription  of  her  death  most  pathetic. 

In  conclusion,  Father  Hollahan  said  he  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  “Joan 
of  Arc,”  upon  whom  our  Holy  Father  has  already 
bestowed  the  title  “  Venerable,”  would  be  numbered 
among  the  saints  of  our  Church’s  calendar. 

After  the  eloquent  speaker  had  finished,  a  most 
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imposing  ceremony  was  begun.  On  the  preceding 
Tuesday,  Capt.  Frank  H.  Edmunds,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Cadet  Battalion,  acting  on  orders  received  from  the 
War  Department,  informed  the  college  authorities 
that  owing  to  the  present  struggle  with  Spain,  he 
would  on  April  28th  be  forced  to  relinquish  his  post 
here,  and  forthwith  join  his  regiment  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  This  was  indeed  sad  news  for  the  cadet 
corps,  as  Captain  Edmunds  was  a  man  whom  they 
all  liked  and  respected,  and  at  once  a  movement 
was  put  on  foot  to  present  him  some  token  of  our 
esteem  ere  he  left  us  for  the  fever-laden  swamps  of 
Havana. 

Accordingly,  a  magnificent  gold-mounted  sword, 
of  the  style  used  by  a  major  in  the  United  States 
Army,  was  secured.  It  had  been  arranged  to  have 
the  Captain  present  the  senior  cadet  officers,  at  the 
close  of  Father  Hollahan’s  lecture,  with  their  mili¬ 
tary  diplomas,  and  this  was  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  presentation.  Immediately  after  the  lecture 
Rev.  Father  Rector  rose  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the 
brave  Captain,  who,  at  his  country’s  call  “  was 
about  to  face  danger  and  possibly  death.”  Father 
Rector  spoke  very  feelingly  of  his  personal  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Captain  and  also  of  the  marked  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  which  the  military  department  of 
the  college  attained  under  his  careful  instruction. 
The  Captain  responded  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 
to  Father  Rector’s  remarks,  and  after  directing  some 
wholesome  advice  to  the  senior  officers,  who  had 
just  completed  their  military  course,  in  case  their 
country  should  at  some  future  time  be  in  need  of 
their  services,  presented  them  with  their  diplomas. 
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Mr.  John  E.  Claffy,  ’98,  then  arose  in  behalf  of  his 
fellow  cadets  and  presented  the  Captain  with  the 
memento  of  our  gratitude.  Captain  Edmunds 
again  responded  to  Mr.  Claffy’s  remarks,  saying, 
among  other  things,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  he  was  informed,  that  as  soon  as  hostilities 
ceased  he  would  be  restored  to  his  former  post  at 
Fordham. 

On  the  following  Thursday  afternoon,  when  the 
Captain  left  the  college,  he  was  escorted  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  by  the  entire  battalion  in  full  uniform.  At  the 
station  five  volleys  were  fired,  and  after  bidding  the 
Captain  “  bon  voyage  ”  and  giving  the  “  long  cheer,” 
the  battalion  returned  to  the  armory. 

— During  the  past  month  Rev.  Henry  T.  Casten, 
S.J.,  professor  of  Sophomore  Class,  was  suddenly 
called  away  owing  to  the  death  of  his  sister  at  her 
home  in  Brooklyn.  The  Monthly  extends  its 
sincere  sympathy  to  Father  Casten  in  this  his  hour 
of  affliction.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Sophomore  Class  may  be  seen  in  another  column. 

— The  annual  oral  examination  in  spherical 
trigonometry  was  conducted  by  Rev.  John  D. 
Whitney,  S.J.,  at  Sophomore  lecture-room,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  19th.  The  class  have  begun  their  study 
of  surveying,  and  each  fair  day  finds  them  travers¬ 
ing  the  familiar  haunts  of  the  baseball  campus. 

— In  response  to  an  invitation  from  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  Corrigan,  the  cadet  corps 
attended  the  jubilee  celebration  at  the  Cathedral  on 
Wednesday,  May  4th,  acting  as  special  escort  to  the 
Archbishop.  It  was  the  endeavor  of  the  officers  in 
charge  to  have  their  companies  make  as  fine  a  show- 
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ing  as  possible  on  that  day,  and  the  cadets  acquitted 
themselves  most  creditably  on  the  occasion. 

— The  annual  May  devotions  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  have  begun  at  Fordham.  Each 
evening  at  7:30  the  college  gathers  round  the 
statue  of  our  Blessed  L,ady,  and  sings  hymns  in  her 
honor.  On  each  occasion  an  address  is  made  by 
some  member  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality,  having 
for  his  subject  some  title  or  prerogative  of  our 
Blessed  Mother. 
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SENIOR  DIVISION. 


ET  that  man  who  believes  that  the  Irish  Bull, 


like  the  Megalosaurus,  and  other  monsters  of 
the  pre-historic  age,  is  extinct,  bow  his  head 
in  contrition,  and  strike  his  breast  and  say  Mea 
Culpa ,  for  he  has  wronged  a  staunch  old  animal 
that  has  lived  and  flourished  ever  since  St.  Patrick 
made  the  Shamrock  famous,  and  probably  for  long 
ages  before  that.  To-day,  though  like  the  majestic 
buffalo,  it  is  driven  to  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of 
the  uncultivated  hills,  nevertheless,  we  hear  of  it 
every  once  in  a  while  trampling  down  some  choice 
English  flower  as  it  feeds  ’midst  the  rank  growth  of 
dialect  weeds.  Thus,  the  other  day  assurance  of  its 
contemporaneous  existence  came  to  us  from  the 
sergeant  of  a  military  company  who,  angered  at  the 
inability  of  his  men  to  keep  time  properly,  thus 
mildly  expostulated  with  them  :  “  Say,  you  block¬ 
heads,  how  often  must  a  man  tell  you  that  you 
should  stand  still  when  you  mark  time /” 

If  talking  only  slew  Spaniards,  what  a  number 
of  red-handed  assassins  there  would  be  around  here  ! 
Grim-visaged  war  is  in  every  one’s  mouth,  and  the 
most  blatant  ranters  are  those  for  whom  one  sight 
of  his  wrinkled  front  would  cause  physical  collapse 
and  mental  vacuity.  The  general  that  said  “  War 
is  hell,”  was  always  in  the  thick  of  it ;  I  doubt  if 
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he  could  have  found  an  expression  strong  enough 
to  describe  his  environment  if  he  had  been  in  some 
baseball-stirred,  war-crazed  college.  I  am  sure 
there  are  enough  copies  of  black  (they  have  ceased 
to  be  yellow)  Journal  extras  lying  about  to  make  a 
winding  sheet  for  the  whole  college  in  case  the 
degenerate  toreadors  bombarded  the  city.  The  dogs 
of  war  have  really  been  let  loose,  but  they  seem  to 
have  left  their  barks  behind  them.  “  Down  with 
Spain  !  Blow  up  their  ships  !  Kill  ’em  !  Step  on 
em!  ”  bark  the  little  puppies  that  were  too  young 
to  be  let  loose,  in  great,  war-dog  voices  that  one  can 
hardly  believe  come  from  such  small  throats  ;  and 
the  hair  on  their  tiny  backs  is  all  bristled  up  with 
rage  as  they  bay  bombast  and  defiance  at  the  foe — 
3,000  miles  away.  Yet  after  all,  a  day  may  come 
when  the  misplaced  eyebrow  will  have  become  a 
luxuriant  mustache,  and  the  insignificant  puppy  a 
Cerebus — armed  with  tooth  and  fang — that  will 
play  the  part  of  underdog  to  none.  But  for  the 
present,  please  try  and  forget  the  war,  at  times. 

The  annual  remarks  upon  how  we  ought  to  cheer 
at  ball  games,  seem  to  me  to  be  about  due  ;  without 
some  such  remarks  appearing  in  the  Monthly,  the 
year  would  be  as  incomplete  as  a  ball  team  without 
a  pitcher.  Now,  discordant  braying,  though  it 
may  perhaps  disconcert  our  opponents,  is  not  only 
for  that  reason  bad,  for  we  shout,  principally,  to 
cheer  our  own  men  and  not  to  “rattle”  our  adver¬ 
saries — but  also  because  it  reminds  one  of  the 
“Tu-rah!  Tu-rah  !  Tu-rah !”  of  the  New  York 
street  upheavals  down  below.  Caterwauling  and 
hooting  are  suitable  enough  in  the  bleachers  at  the 
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Polo  Grounds,  where  the  players  themselves  hurl 
bats  and  bad  language  at  the  umpire,  but  are 
scarcely  becoming  in  the  supporters  of  a  gentle¬ 
manly  college  team.  Besides,  it  shows  a  lack  of 
up-to-date  methods  to  have  to  resort  to  yells  and 
howls  when  every  school  even  has  its  cry  and  band 
of  systematic  “Rooters.”  The  cheer,  when  it  is 
given,  is  so  slow  that  it  sounds  more  like  a  dirge 
over  a  lost  game  than  anything  else.  Put  some  life 
into  it,  and  let  every  one  learn  the  cheers  well,  and 
not  be  too  ladylike  to  get  out  and  “whoop  things 
up.” 

After  all,  this  repetition  time  is  the  best  part  of 
the  year — isn’t  it?  For  the  fellow  who  has 
“  plugged”  all  year,  it  is  the  season  of  ease  in 
which  he  enjoys  the  fine  weather,  gloats  over  the 
baseball  victories  and  takes  his  afternoon  siesta, 
while  the  “loafer”  for  whom  the  whole  year  has 
been  a  long  continued  siesta,  bedews  his  book  with 
remorseful  tears  of  perspiration  and  rides  hurriedly 
through  the  hard  ways  of  the  transgressor.  But  spring 
fever  makes  even  the  latter  too  peacefully  content 
to  worry  over  his  probable  finish, — hence  the  whole 
place  is  in  a  state  of  utopian  tranquillity.  But 
beware,  lest  this  lull  precedes  a  storm  ;  remember 
the  one  hundred  headed  examination  monster  you 
will  have  to  meet,  and  rub  down  your  Cooper  In¬ 
stitute  Pegasus  and  give  him  a  good  supply  of  oats 
and  plentiful  exercise,  for  the  fight,  though  short, 
will  be  furious.  James  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’00. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION. 

On  April  16th  the  Invincibles  played  their  open¬ 
ing  game  of  the  season  with  St.  Francis,  Brook- 
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lyn.  It  proved  to  be  a  one-sided  affair,  the  Invin- 
cibles  easily  defeating  their  opponents  in  a  seven 
inning  game.  The  score  : 


R.  h  e. 

St.  Francis . o  o  o  o  o  2  o —  247 

Invincibles .  2  1  o  6  2  2  4 — 17  3  3 


Batteries — Kennedy  and  Dougherty,  Heide  and  Joyce. 

Our  star  pitcher,  whose  presence  we  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  for  quite  a  while ,  returned  in  time  for  the 
baseball  season.  For  awhile  we  were  afraid  we 
would  lose  him,  as  the  Fordhams  had  very  soon  dis¬ 
covered  his  proficiency  in  twirling  the  leather 
sphere,  and  immediately  determined  to  profit 
thereby.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Fordhams 
will  observe  the  Eleventh  Commandment,  and  leave 
us  in  quiet  possession  of  our  property.  We  feel 
much  more  at  ease,  however,  since  the  Fordham- 
Maryland  game  of  April  30th,  for  it  was  then  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  new  star  has  arisen  in  the  Varsity’s 
horizon. 

On  April  20th  a  great  many  of  our  number  en¬ 
joyed  a  rare  treat.  The  members  of  our  Division 
were  invited,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tunny, 
S.J.,  to  attend  the  play  entitled,  “  The  Hidden 
Gem,”  given  by  the  members  of  the  Academic 
Classes  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s.  We  thoroughly 
appreciated  his  kindness,  and  were  one  and  all  very 
well  pleased  with  the  play. 

Eye  protectors  and  colored  glasses  have  been  in 
great  demand  lately.  Some  of  our  number  have 
been  trying  to  show  us  what  they  would  do  to  the 
Spaniards  in  Cuba,  in  case  they  should  come  to  a 
hand  to  hand  (or  rather  a  fist  to  fist)  conflict  with 
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any  of  them.  The  Spaniard  would  have  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  all  kind-hearted  people  if  he  should  meet 
with  the  same  fate  as  one  of  our  number  unfortu¬ 
nately  did. 

The  Invincibles  crossed  bats  with  the  Victors  at 
Classon-on-the-Sound  on  April  20th.  The  score  : 


R.  H.  e. 

Victors .  0002  1010  o — 4  7  6 

Invincibles  ....20000301  0—6  6  3 


Batteries — Seitz  and  Oakly,  Heide  and  Joyce. 

On  April  30th  the  Crescents,  of  Seton  Hall, 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Invincibles  for 
the  first  time.  The  score  : 


R.  H.  E. 

Crescents .  o  1  2  1  4  o —  895 

Invincibles . 02005  4 — n  6  3 


Batteries — Freeman  and  Crotty,  Heide,  Horan  and 
Joyce. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

During  the  past  month  many  of  the  workmen 
about  Fordham  together  with  their  assistants  have 
been  here  plying  their  skill  in  and  about  the 
premises.  The  result  is  that  we  now  have  a  quasi 
grand  stand,  a  fine  tennis  court,  tons  of  crushed 
blue  gneiss  for  the  walks  of  the  front  and  rear  lawns, 
iron  railings  where  once  stood  old  country  wooden 
fences,  and  a  handsome  new  porch. 

If  you  enter  the  house  you  will  find  the  crowning 
work  of  all,  the  “  Blue  Parlor.”  Yes,  we  have  a 
room  as  blue  as  the  “  Blue  Room”  of  the  White 
House.  We  have  not  the  pictures  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  on  the  walls,  but  we  are 
patriotic,  and  have  paintings  of  the  “  Maine,”  one 
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as  she  appeared  when  entering  Havana  harbor,  the 
other  as  she  lay  in  the  Cuban  waters  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixteenth  of  February.  Some  day,  after  the 
war  is  over,  we  may  hang  here  the  portraits  of  old 
students  of  St.John’s  Hall  who  have  become  famous 
in  the  world.  But  we  must  tell  our  friends  how  we 
“  fixed  up”  our  “  Blue  Room.”  The  walls  and 
ceiling  are  of  light  blue,  stenciled  in  a  very  delicate 
pink,  with  trimmings  of  gold  and  aluminum.  Our 
new  stucco  centre  piece  looks  very  pretty.  Blue 
and  gold  silk  tapestry  curtains  hang  from  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  our  furniture,  the  donation  of  a  generous 
benefactor,  is  so  handsome  that  some  one  remarked, 
“These  chairs,  etc.,  should  be  admired  not  used.” 
Our  piano,  table,  rug  and  ornaments  are  all  in  keep¬ 
ing.  Come  and  see  the  “  Blue  Room.” 

Baseball  flourishes,  and  the  Tyros  have  thus  far 
proved  invincible.  The  Minims ,  too,  have  won 
every  game. 

The  scores  of  games  recently  played  are : 


Tyros .  o  310  2  6  4  4  o  o — 29 

St.  Cecilias . 00100000  o —  1 

Tyros . 13010601  o — 12 

Tigers  Classon-on-the  Sound.  .  .02100014  1 —  9 

Tyros .  2  1  x  o  4  6  o — 14 

P.  G. ’s .  o  1  o  o  2  3  o —  6 


Our  most  exciting  and  interesting  game  was  the 
one  played  at  Classon-on-the-Sound.  William 
Hinchliffe  and  Andrew  Ewald  fielded  excellently, 
while  Walter  Maher  played  a  star  game  in  centre 
field. 

Mr.  John  Mulcahey,  a  former  student  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  called  to  see  his  Alma  Mater  on  April  23d. 
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He  did  not  go  away  without  paying  a  visit  to  St. 
John’s  Hall,  where  he  spent  his  earliest  days,  and 
where  he  caught  for  the  Tyros.  Johnny  is  one  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  Jacks,  and  hails  from  one  of  the  big 
monitors.  He  was  enjoying  a  vacation,  he  said, 
and  would  leave  for  Cuba  April  25th.  Before  bid¬ 
ding  him  adieu  we  promised  him  our  prayers  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Brother  Flaherty’s  bake-shop  is  soon  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  quarters  near  our  own.  We  shall  have 
buns,  cake  and  pies  galore,  and  during  his  leisure 
hours  Brother  Flaherty  will  help  to  beautify  our 
surroundings. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  John  J. 
Murray,  whose  brother,  Peter,  died  recently.  Peter 
was  at  St.  John’s  Hall  two  years  ago  and  those  of 
us  who  were  here  then  can  testify  that  he  was  loved 
by  all  the  students  for  his  many  excellent  qualities. 
May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

On  Arbor  Day  we  planted  trees  (five  tulips  and 
four  maples)  on  either  side  of  our  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Whitney  Echert. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


THE  war  with  Spain,  in  which  as  good  patriots 
we  are  all  deeply  concerned,  promises  to  have 
a  closer  personal  interest  for  us  on  account  of 
the  part  our  alumni  are  certain  to  play  in  it.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  many  who  served  in  the  civil 
war  will  be  found  at  the  front  again  before  the 
struggle  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  while  of  the 
younger  generation  many  have  already  taken  the 
first  steps  towards  flashing  their  maiden  swords. 
Mr.  James  P.  McNally,  ’92,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
jutant  of  the  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
and  has  started  from  his  home  in  Pittsburg  for  New 
Orleans.  Lieutenant  Edward  H.  Martin,  Eng., 
’92,  who  was  graduated  in  this  year’s  class  at  West 
Point,  visited  us  a  few  weeks  ago  on  his  way  to 
Tampa,  Florida,  where  he  was  to  have  been  assigned 
to  his  regiment.  Andres  B.  Crosas,  ’97,  we  have 
been  informed,  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer 
when  war  was  declared;  he  has  been  accepted,  but 
has  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  serve.  Martin  Ramsey 
is  said  to  be  pay-master  on  board  the  Montgomery. 
Roland  Fortescue,  who  was  a  student  in  the  ac¬ 
ademic  department  several  years  ago,  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  New  Yorkers  who  have  enlist¬ 
ed  in  ex-Secretary  Roosevelt’s  regiment  of  rough 
riders,  and  John  J.  Mulcahy,  who  was  here  about 
the  same  time,  has  already  seen  some  light  service 
as  a  member  of  New  York’s  Naval  Reserve.  Many 
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of  our  graduates,  who  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  their 
military  diplomas  to  commissions,  have  applied  for 
them  and  are  now  awaiting  a  call  to  the  front. 

Another  old  student  has  won  distinction  in  the 
same  connection.  Dr.  Manuel  Ramon  Silva,  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Cuban  Re¬ 
public,  was  in  the  preparatory  department  here 
about  eighteen  years  ago.  The  writer  remembers 
him  as  a  small  boy  on  Third  Division.  He  is  a 
native  of  Cuba.  His  family  had  been  exiled  for 
their  participation  in  the  last  previous  uprising, 
and  went  to  live  in  Santo  Domingo.  After  several 
years  at  Fordham,  young  Silva  studied  in  Spain 
and  Havana.  He  was  graduated  in  medicine  in 
the  latter  place  in  1891.  He  resigned  the  position 
of  municipal  physician  in  Puerto  Principe,  to  join 
the  Revolutionists,  and  was  given  a  commission  as 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  sanitary  corps.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  to  his  present  office. 

The  Alumni  Sodality  received  Holy  Communion 
in  a  body  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  was  afterwards 
entertained  at  breakfast  by  Father  Campbell. 

A  recent  note  in  the  Baltimore  News  informs  us 
that  Mr.  Stephen  Grattan  is  the  leading  man  of  the 
new  stock  company  of  the  National  Theatre  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Grattan  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  active  members  of  our  Dramatic  Association  in 
’83  and  ’84. 

The  game  with  Syracuse  University  and  the 
game  that  was  to  have  been  played  with  Harvard, 
brought  many  of  our  Alumni  back  to  Fordham. 
Among  the  many,  we  recognized  Dr.  James  N. 
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Butler,  ’84;  Rev.  W.  H.  Murphy,  ’78;  Dr.  John 
Gleises,  ’72;  Rev.  E.  F.  Slattery,  ’72;  Dr.  Edward 
Aspell,  Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82 ;  Rev.  Mallick  J.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  ’88;  Rev.  C.  B.  O’Reilly,  ’76;  Thomas  J. 
Aspell,  ’81 ;  Rev.  Thomas  Halpin,  ’86;  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Murphy,  ’86;  Rev.  T.J.  Dunn,  ’84;  Messrs.  Swee¬ 
ney,  ’89;  McSorley,  ’93;  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93; 
Hugh  McLaughlin,  ’93;  Francis  O’Laughlin,  S.J., 
’93;  McCafferty,  ’94;  Michael  Doran,  ’94;  Maurice 
Doran,  ’95;  E.  M.  Lamb, ’95  ;  Sinnott,  ’96;  Mc- 
Loughlin,  ’96;  O’Neill,  ’96;  Barrington,  ’94;  Fer¬ 
guson,  ’94;  James  Fisher,  ’95;  Dwyer,  ’96;  Murphy, 
’97;  Kelly,  ’97;  Crosas,  ’97;  Donovan,  ’97;  and  R. 
O.  Hughes. 

Mr.  James  Wilson,  ’97,  dropped  in  rather  unex¬ 
pectedly  on  the  fourteenth.  He  has  been  obliged 
to  temporarily  abandon  his  medical  studies  at  Mc¬ 
Gill  University,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  is 
now  in  New  York  on  a  visit.  Among  others  who 
were  present  at  the  ball  game  the  same  day,  were 
Dr.  William  E.  Howley,  ’88;  Dr.  F.  L.  Donlon, 
’88;  Dr.  James  S.  Geary,  Joseph  McAleenan  and 
M.  J.  Sullivan. 

As  we  go  to  press  news  comes  to  us  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Richard¬ 
son,  who  was  in  residence  here  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  He  died  of  pneumonia  Friday,  May  13th.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  our  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  parents. 

The  May  issue  of  the  Catholic  World  contains  a 
very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  William  Seton,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Life  of  Sleep.”  Mr.  Seton  is  probably 
the  oldest  living  alumnus  of  Fordham,  having  been 
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a  student  here  in  1846.  He  has  attained  eminence 
as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  physical  science  and  is 
the  author  of  several  books  on  topics  which  come 
within  the  scope  of  that  branch  of  learning. 

From  afar  over  seas  comes  an  occasional  re¬ 
membrance  from  our  old  friend  J.  F.  F.  MacEean, 
’92,  to  assure  us  that  he  has  not  forgotten  Fordham 
or  those  who  knew  him  here.  The  latest  is  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  a  “  Soiree  Musicale  au  College  Cana- 
dien,”  on  which  the  name  of  Sig.  MacLean  appears 
several  times. 

We  have  been  informed  through  the  daily  papers 
of  the  marriage  of  Ramsay  Peugnet  to  Miss  Mary 
Robinson,  in  New  York,  Mr.  Peugnet  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  here  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  He 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Sodality  since  its 
organization  last  winter. 

Advices  from  Paris  inform  us  that  Mr.  Edward  M. 
K.  Hayes,  ’95,  who  has  been  studying  at  the  Grande 
Seminaire  there,  is  to  be  ordained  in  June. 

The  performance  given  by  the  Glee  Club  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  evidently  made  a  deep  impression.  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Reynaud,  ’79,  who  is  a  resident  of  that 
city,  has  written  us  an  enthusiastic  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  on  the  success  of  the  concert.  He  says 
in  part : 

“  I  wish  to  say  now,  after  the  performance  is 
over,  that  I  am  very  much  gratified  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  whole  thing  was  first  class;  indeed,  I 
do  not  believe  that  so  creditable  a  performance  has 
ever  been  rendered  in  Mount  Vernon,  and  I  regret 
that  the  weather,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  insufficient 
pushing  beforehand,  will  not  make  the  financial  re- 
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turns  commensurate  with  the  strictly  first-class 
quality  of  the  entertainment. 

Truly,  it  would  be  hard  to  do  justice  to  the  di¬ 
rector  for  the  success  his  labors  have  achieved,  and 
all  the  participants  also  must  come  in  for  their 
share  of  approval.  *  *  *  Again,  I  wish  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  all,  and  dear  old  St.  John’s,  for  giving  the 
cleanest  and  most  satisfactory  entertainment  I  have 
ever  witnessed  in  Mount  Vernon. 

Believe  me  very  sincerely, 

Yours  fraternally, 

Edward  Reynaud. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


IRST  TESTIMONIALS  for  the  month  of  April 


were  awarded  in  the  different  classes  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 


In  the  Junior  Class,  to  Jos.  Tobin,  Henry  Curtin. 
In  Sophomore,  to  Laurence  Dervin,  Henry 
Downes,  Jas.  O’Neill. 

In  Freshman,  to  Arthur  Kane,  Sigmund  Sphieler, 
Chas.  King,  Jos.  Sinnott. 

In  First  Academic,  to  Selden  McLaughlin,  Edw. 
Mitchell,  Edw.  Magee. 

In  Second  Academic,  to  Chas.  Murn,  Thos. 
Keirnan,  Jas.  McLaughlin,  Geo.  Smith,  Edw. 
O’Brien. 

In  Third  Academic,  to  Thos.  Wadelton,  Robt. 
Ebling,  Adelbert  Haase. 

In  Special  Academic,  to  Frank  Siggins,  Michael 
Kelly,  Jos.  Arnold,  Jos.  Dolan. 

In  Advanced  English,  to  Jno.  Beaumont,  Martin 
Walsh. 

In  First  English,  to  Geo.  Domminay,  Arthur 
Barzaghi. 
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BASEBALL. 


Fordham,  8  ;  Suburban,  2. 


FORDHAM. 


SUBURBAN. 


R. 

IB. 

P.O 

A.E. 

R. 

IB. 

P.O.  A.E. 

Murphy,  If.  .  . 

3 

3 

O 

I 

O 

Burroughs,  rf.  .  0 

O 

5 

1 

O 

Barry,  2b.  .  .  . 

I 

O 

2 

I 

2 

Dennes,  3b.  .  .  0 

I 

I 

1 

2 

Reilly,  ib.  .  . 

1 

O 

9 

O 

O 

Condon,  ib.  .  .0 

I 

5 

O 

I 

Tierney,  p.  .  . 

I 

2 

O 

2 

O 

Hersey,  c.  .  .  .1 

I 

5 

2 

O 

Maroney.cf.  .  . 

O 

O 

I 

O 

O 

Bridenback,  If.  0 

I 

2 

I 

O 

Wade,  rf.  .  .  . 

O 

O 

2 

O 

O 

Cregan,  2b.  .  .0 

O 

4 

1 

I 

Swetnam,  ss.  . 

O 

O 

4 

I 

I 

Parker,  ss.  .  .  0 

O 

O 

O 

4 

Kelley,  c.  .  .  . 

O 

O 

5 

O 

O 

Cavanaugh,  cf.  1 

2 

O 

O 

O 

Lauterborn,  3b. 

2 

O 

4 

4 

1 

Schofell,  p.  .  .  0 

2 

2 

7 

I 

Totals  .  .  . 

8 

5  27 

9 

4 

Totals  ...  2 

8 

24 

13 

9 

Fordham  .  . 

.014010 

O 

2 

X- 

-8 

Suburban 


00100000  1 — 2 


First  base  by  errors — Fordham,  7  ;  Suburban,  4.  Left  on 
bases — Fordham,  9;  Suburban,  11.  First  base  on  balls — off 
Tierney,  1  ;  off  Schofell,  10.  Struck  out — by  Tierney,  1  ;  by 
Schofell,  3.  Two-base  hits — Murphy.  Stolen  bases — Kelly, 
Lauterborn,  3  ;  Dennes.  Double  plays — Lauterborn,  Reilly  ; 
Bridenback,  Dennes,  Condon.  Hit  by  pitcher — by  Tierney,  3. 
Wild  pitches,  Schofell.  Passed  balls — Kelly,  Hersey.  Umpire 
— Golden. 


Fordham,  7  ;  N.  Y.  A.  Club,  6. 


FORDHAM.  N.  Y.  A.  CLUB. 


R. 

IB. 

P.O. 

A.E. 

R. 

IB. 

P.O. 

.  A.E. 

Murphy,  If.  . 

.  0 

O 

O 

I 

O 

McCann,  ss.  . 

.  2 

I 

O 

0 

1 

Barry,  2b.  .  . 

.  2 

I 

3 

2 

O 

Powell,  2b.  . 

.  2 

I 

3 

0 

0 

Reilly,  ib.  . 

.  O 

O 

7 

O 

O 

J.  Dunne,  3b. 

.  I 

I 

2 

I 

2 

Tierney,  cf.  . 

.  I 

2 

2 

0 

O 

J.  Dollard,  c. 

.  O 

O 

6 

2 

0 

Maroney,  rf. 

.  I 

I 

I 

O 

0 

T.  Dunne,  p. 

.  I 

2 

I 

2 

0 

Wade,  3b.  .  . 

.  2 

I 

1 

O 

2 

Curran,  cf.  . 

.  O 

I 

I 

O 

0 

Swetnam,  ss. 

.  I 

O 

O 

1 

1 

Brokaw,  If.  . 

.  O 

O 

O 

O 

0 

Kelley,  c  .  . 

.  O 

I 

7 

2 

I 

Hannan,  rf.  . 

.  O 

O 

1 

O 

1 

O’Gorman,  p. 

.  O 

I 

O 

I 

O 

Murphy,  ib. 

.  O 

O 

4 

O 

1 

Totals  .  . 

•  7 

7 

21 

7 

4 

Totals  .  . 

.  6 

6 

18 

5 

5 

Fordham  .  . 

.  .  .  .  1  1  4 

O 

O 

1 

X- 

-7 

N.  Y.  A.  Club 

O 

O 

3 

i — 6 

First  base  on  balls — off  O’Gorman,  1.  Struck  out — by  O’Gor¬ 
man,  5.  Struck  out — by  Dunne,  6.  Hit  by  pitcher — by  O’Gor¬ 
man,  1.  Time  of  game — one  hour,  thirty  minutes. 
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Fordham,  10;  Villanova,  15. 


FORDHAM.  VIUANOVA. 


R. 

IB. 

P.O.  A.E. 

R. 

IB. 

P.O.  A.E. 

Murphy,  If.  .  , 

.  O 

I 

I 

1 

1 

Murphy,  cf.  . 

•  3 

2 

I 

1 

O 

Barry,  2b.  .  . 

■  3 

3 

4 

6 

2 

Bagley,  3b.  . 

.  2 

2 

7 

I 

1 

Reilly,  lb.  .  . 

.  2 

2 

8 

O 

I 

McFadden,  c. 

.  1 

I 

4 

I 

3 

Tierney,  If.  . 

.  O 

1 

3 

O 

1 

Reilly,  ib. 

.  O 

I 

io 

2 

O 

Wade,  rf.  .  .  . 

,  O 

O 

I 

O 

I 

Dwyer,  rf. 

.  I 

2 

I 

I 

O 

Swetnam,  ss.  . 

.  O 

I 

2 

4 

O 

Broderick,  ss. 

.  O 

I 

3 

2 

I 

Kelley,  c.  .  .  . 

■  3 

2 

5 

5 

O 

Numley,  If.  . 

.  4 

I 

O 

O 

O 

Lauterborn,  3b. 

O 

I 

3 

2 

1 

Perea,  2b.  .  . 

.  I 

2 

I 

3 

O 

O’Gorman,  p. 

.  2 

3 

O 

O 

O 

Braslin,  p.  . 

•  3 

4 

O 

2 

O 

Totals  .  .  . 

10 

14 

27 

18 

7 

Totals  .  .  . 

15 

16  27 

13 

5 

Fordham . o  o  4  o  1  2  o  1  2 — 10 

Villanova . o  o  o  o  3  5  6  1  o — 15 

Double  plays — Brazalin  to  Reilly  to  Bagley  ;  Murphy  to 
Reilly  (Fordham).  Hit  by  pitcher — by  O’ Gorman;  by  Braza¬ 
lin,  3.  Umpire — Joseph  King.  Time  of  game — two  hours. 


Fordham,  o  ;  Harvard,  9. 


FORDHAM.  HARVARD. 


R. 

IB. 

P.O.  A.E. 

R. 

IB.  P.O. 

A.E- 

Murphy,  If.  .  . 

O 

I 

2 

O 

O 

Laughlin,  ss.  .  2 

3 

O 

I 

O 

Barry,  2b.  .  .  . 

O 

O 

4 

O 

O 

Rand,  If.  .  .  .  1 

2 

I 

0 

O 

Reilly,  lb.  ,  . 

O 

I 

8 

I 

O 

Burgess,  cf.  .  .1 

O 

3 

0 

O 

Tierney,  p.  .  . 

O 

3 

O 

I 

O 

Haughton,  2b.  .  2 

2 

3 

0 

I 

Maroney,  cf.  . 

O 

O 

2 

O 

I 

McCormick,  p.  0 

2 

O 

2 

O 

Wade,  rf.  .  .  . 

O 

1 

2 

O 

O 

Reid,  c.  .  .  .  1 

I 

8 

3 

O 

Swetnam,  ss.  . 

O 

O 

1 

3 

2 

Robinson,  3b.  .  0 

O 

O 

2 

I 

Kelley,  c.  .  .  . 

O 

O 

5 

5 

I 

Foster,  ib.  .  .  0 

I 

6 

O 

O 

Lauterborn,  3b. 

O 

O 

3 

3 

1 

Lynch,  rf.  .  .  2 

I 

O 

O 

O 

Hayes,  p.  .  .  .0 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Totals  .  . 

0 

6 

27 

13 

5 

Davis,  c.  ...  0 

O 

6 

O 

O 

9 

12 

27 

8 

2 

Fordham  .  .  , 

.OOOOOO 

O 

0 

0 — 0 

Harvard  .  .  . 

.222001 

2 

0 

0—9 

First  base  by  errors — Fordham,  1  ;  Harvard, 

2. 

Left 

on 

bases — Fordham,  10 ;  Harvard,  7.  First  base  on  balls — off 
Tierney,  6 ;  off  McCormick,  2 ;  Hayes,  2.  Struck  out — by 
Tierney,  4 ;  by  McCormick,  8 ;  Hayes,  6.  Three-base  hits — 
Laughlin,  Lynch.  Two-base  hits — Rand,  Foster.  Hit  by 
pitcher — by  McCormick,  1.  Wild  pitches — Tierney,  1 ;  McCor¬ 
mick,  1  ;  Hayes,  1.  Passed  balls— Reid,  2  ;  Davis,  2.  Umpire 
—King. 

Dolan  batted  for  Lauterborn  in  9th.  Base  on  balls. 
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Fordham,  io ;  Suburban,  8. 

FORDHAM.  SUBURBAN. 


R. 

IB. 

P.O.  A.E. 

R. 

IB. 

P.O.  A.B. 

Murphy,  If.  . 

.  I 

O 

2 

O 

O 

Hickman,  ss.  .  2 

2 

3 

I 

2 

Tobin,  2b.  .  . 

•  3 

4 

3 

5 

2 

Burroughs,  rf.  .  0 

1 

2 

I 

O 

Reilly,  ib. 

.  2 

O 

12 

I 

I 

Dennis,  3b.  .  .  1 

I 

4 

I 

I 

Tierney,  cf.  . 

.  I 

2 

I 

I 

O 

Jno. Condon,  ib.  1 

I 

8 

O 

I 

Maroney,  rf.&p.o 

1 

I 

1 

O 

Hersey,  c.  .  .  .  1 

I 

4 

1 

O 

Swetnam,  ss. 

.  O 

I 

3 

7 

2 

Briedenback,cf.  1 

O 

I 

O 

O 

Wade,  3b.  .  . 

.  O 

1 

1 

O 

I 

Joe  Condon,  2b.  2 

2 

I 

3 

I 

Lauterborn,  ss. 

Cassel,  If.  .  .  .0 

I 

I 

O 

I 

and  3b.  . 

,  O 

2 

O 

5 

O 

Fizux,  p.  .  .  .0 

I 

O 

3 

2 

Dolan,  c.  &  rf. 

1 

O 

3 

O 

2 

Kelley,  c.  .  . 

.  2 

O 

1 

O 

O 

Total  ....  8 

IO 

24 

IO 

8 

Doscher,  p.  .  , 

.  O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Totals  .  .  . 

IO 

II 

27 

JO 

8 

Fordham . 2  o  o  o  o  4  4  o  x — io 

Suburban . i  1330000  o —  8 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  5  ;  Suburban,  3.  First  base  by- 
errors — Fordham,  6  ;  Suburban,  5.  Left  on  bases — Fordham, 
8  ;  Suburban,  4.  First  base  on  balls — off  Doscher,  2  ;  Maroney, 
2  ;  off  Fizux,  6.  Struck  out — by  Doscher,  3  ;  Maroney,  o  ;  by 
Fizux,  4.  Three-base  hits — Hickman.  Two-base  hits — Joe 
Condon  ;  Tobin,  3  ;  Wade.  Sacrifice  hits — Reilly,  Tierney. 
Stolen  bases — Reilly,  Dolan,  Maroney.  Double  plays — Swet- 
nam  to  Lauterborn  to  Tobin.  Swetnam  to  Tobin  to  Reilly. 
Hit  by  pitcher — by  Fizux,  1.  Passed  balls — Dolan,  1;  Kelley.  2; 
Hersey,  1.  Umpire— Mr.  Frank  Golden.  Time  of  Game — Two 
hours. 


EXCHANGES. 


UT>EEISA,”  “BOLLER  &  CO.”  and  “Just by 
JL  Episode,”  not  to  mention  the  countless 
anecdotes  in  the  May  Short  Stories ,  are 
admirable  reading  for  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
light  literature  vies  with  the  traditional  sarsaparilla 
in  dispelling  the  insidious  attacks  of  ennui. 

A  very  amusing  and  instructive  article  upon 
“  Expression  in  Men’s  Dress,”  written  by  Eugene 
Wood,  appears  in  the  April  Werner's.  Mr.  Wood’s 
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position  is  not  entirely  among  those  who  declare 
that  the  coat  does  not  make  the  man,  for  he  con¬ 
tends  that  man  is  as  truly  moulded  by  the  raiment 
that  he  has  bought  as  “  the  soft  body  of  the  ouster 
conforms  itself  to  the  shell  that  it  has  secreted.” 
“He  is  indeed  a  free  man,”  he  continues,  “that  is 
not  a  slave  to  his  clothes.  It  is  an  impetuous  tide 
of  oratory  that  will  not  dwindle  to  a  dribble  at  the 
words  ‘  fix  your  necktie,  old  man.  It  is  riding 
your  collar.’  ”  Continuing,  he  thus  facetiously  de¬ 
scribes  the  metamorphosis  of  the  coat.  “  Figure 
what  must  have  been  the  pride  of  the  first  webster 
as  she  peered  out  of  the  door  of  her  hut  to  watch 
the  effect  upon  the  other  warriors  of  her  man  clad 
in  a  piece  of  cloth  pinned  about  his  shoulders  with 
a  thorn.  How  he  bragged  about  the  superiority  of 
cloth  to  fur,  and  how  other  men  laughed  at  him, 
and  ended  by  asking  their  wives  why  they  too 
could  not  have  cloth  to  go  about  their  shoulders. 
Doubtless  when  they  were  out  hunting  the  mam¬ 
moth  or  being  hunted  by  it — for  pictures  scratched 
on  ivory  in  those  far-off  days  tell  both  sides  of  the 
story — the  thorn  skewers  fell  out  and  the  cloak 
blew  away  and  Man  complained  ;  so  Mrs.  Man  cut 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  cloth  for  his  head  to  go 
through.  All  civilization  that  was  to  come  waited 
to  see  what  she  would  do  next.  Woman-like,  she 
took  her  time  to  it.  Ages  and  ages  after,  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  never-ceasing  complaints  of  Man, 
she  sewed  up  the  sides,  and  since,  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  he  would  have  his  arms  out,  she  cut  holes  for 
them  and  with  :  ‘  I  hope  you’re  satisfied  now,’ 
sewed  on  sleeves.  The  coat  was  born.” 

John  W.  H.  Corbett,  ’98. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Pire  Monnier's  Ward.  By  Walter  Lecky.  Benziger 
Brothers,  publishers.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Walter  Lecky ’s  latest  novel,  Pire  Monnier's  Ward,  adds 
new  laurels  to  those  won  by  his  previously  published 
work,  and  makes  more  secure  his  position  among  the  di¬ 
dactic  novelists  of  to-day.  Those  who  have  known  Mr. 
Lecky  through  his  earlier  work,  Billy  Buttons ,  will  find 
in  this  book  new  evidences  of  his  insight  and  power  as  a 
portrayer  of  character.  Here,  too,  are  descriptions  of 
pastoral  scenes  which  show  their  author  to  be  possessed 
of  a  poetic  temperament  of  rare  delicacy  and  beauty. 

The  Benziger  Brothers  have  published  also  the  follow¬ 
ing  books: 

Armorer  of  Solingen  and  Wrongfully  Accused.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Herchenbach.  Illustrated;  45  cents  each. 

The  Canary  Bird  and  Other  Tales,  and  The  Inundation 
and  Other  Tales.  By  Canon  Schmid;  45  cents  each. 

The  Treasure  of  Nugget  Mountain,  and  Winnetou,  the 
Apache  Knight.  Edited  by  Marion  Ames  Taggart;  85 
cents. 

Pickle  and  Pepper.  By  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey;  85 
cents. 

Godfrey,  the  Little  Hermit,  The  Overseer  of  Mahlbourg , 
The  Hop  Blossoms  and  Other  Tales,  The  Rose  Bush,  The 
Black  Lady  and  Robin  Red  Breast,  The  Dumb  Child  and 
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GLAl)  BARK. 


Glad  bark,  with  one  true,  constant  star  for  guide. 
To  shape  the  forging  of  thy  cautious  keel ; 

Glad,  after  ploughing  surly  seas  to  feel 
The  gentle  lapping  of  the  harbor  tide  ! 

Glad,  gladsome  thought,  that,  all  thy  voyage  o’er, 
Thou'rt  anchored  in  God’s  happy  haven  safe  ; 
Where  neither  wind  nor  wave  can  ever  chafe 
Your  tranquil  riding  by  the  blissful  shore  ! 
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CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell ,  S.J. , 
President  of  St.  John's  College ,  Fordham ,  A7!  Y. 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  COLGATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 
MAY  13,  1898. 

^  I  ^HE  T/tica  Observer,  besides  an  able  editorial, 
T  devoted  an  en_  .  page  of  its  issue  of  May 
14th,  to  the  account  of  our  Rev.  President’s 
speech  at  Colgate  University.  The  occasion  of  the 
address  was  the  opening  of  the  second  James  Course 
of  Lectures,  and  the  affair  was  a  brilliant  one  in 
every  respect.  The  audiences  which  have  enjoyed 
the  oratory  of  Bishop  Newman,  Dr.  Parker  Mor¬ 
gan  and  the  others  who  spoke  in  the  first  James 
Course  were  always  the  best  Colgate  University 
and  Hamilton  could  furnish.  The  audience  that 
heard  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  St.  John’s  College.  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  discuss 
“  Christian  Marriage,”  included  the  finer  elements 
of  Hamilton  life  conspicuously,  and  the  orator  was 
intently  listened  to  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scholarly  and  remarkable  address  of  Dr. 
Campbell  follows : 

I  have  read  with  intense  interest  the  discourses 
already  delivered  here,  and  I  am  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the  theme  that  has 
been  adopted.  There  is  in  my  mind  no  doubt  that 
the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
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Christ’s  divinity  is  fraught  with  consequences  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  which  confronted  the  Hebrew  people, 
but  which  they  were  too  blind  to  see  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Its  rejection  means  national  ruin. 
For  we  must  not  forget  that  our  civilization  is  a 
Christian  civilization,  or,  as  the  infidel  Prudhon  put 
it,  “theology  (which  for  him  meant  Christianity) 
is  at  the  bottom  of  our  laws.”  If  you  destroy  one 
you  destroy  the  other.  Take  away  the  foundation, 
and  the  edifice  that  rests  upon  it  necessarily  falls. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  that  part 
of  the  divine  legislation  which  concerns  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract.  Christ’s  enactment  upon  that  point 
is  formulated  in  a  brief  passage  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  in  which  He  not  only  condemns  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  then  existing  nations,  but  also  reprobates 
the  abuses  which  Moses  had  allowed  to  creep  into 
the  practice  of  the  people  of  God;  and  He  clearly 
marks  out  the  course  which  future  generations  are 
to  follow  if  they  are  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the 
past. 

In  a  few  rapid  words  He  there  declares,  first,  that 
marriage  is  a  divine  institution  which  no  human 
authority  has  a  right  to  invade.  Secondly,  that 
it  is  a  holy  thing,  with  a  holiness  which,  as  the 
Apostles  subsequently  described  it,  is  like  Christ’s 
own  mystical  union  with  His  Church.  Thirdly, 
that  it  is  indissoluble,  for  the  bill  of  divorce  He  de¬ 
clared  was  an  abuse  which  had  been  permitted  only 
because  of  the  corruption  of  men’s  hearts.  Lastly, 
it  was  for  two  in  one  flesh,  and  consequently  po¬ 
lygamy  was  not  to  be  endured. 

Here,  then,  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper.  This  sin¬ 
gle  law  which  Christ,  as  ruler  of  the  world,  pro- 
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mulgated,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  if  not  obeyed,  the 
family,  and  as  a  consequence  the  nation  itself,  must 
inevitably  perish. 

I  base  this  assertion,  not  on  any  doctrinal  reasons, 
but  on  a  simple,  historical  presentation  of  facts. 

I  shall  appeal  first  to  the  history  of  some  of  the 
great  races  which  rose  and  fell  before  the  advent 
of  Christianity,  and  which  had  lost  the  tradition  of 
marriage  as  God  first  instituted  it  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  ;  secondly,  to  those  which  once  were  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  which  subsequently  abandoned  the  faith 
of  Christ.  When  that  is  done,  we  shall  look  at 
marriage  as  it  was  established  by  the  Creator  and 
restored  by  Christ,  and  it  will  not  be  hard  to  con¬ 
clude  that  upon  Christ’s  legislation  on  this  matter 
of  marriage  depends,  as  I  have  said,  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  our  present  civilization. 

A  primary  condition  of  the  stability  of  this  com¬ 
pact  is  the  recognition  and  admission  of  the  truth 
that  the  party  most  interested,  viz.:  woman,  is  not 
man’s  slave,  but  his  equal,  that  she  is  the  guardian 
of  purity  as  a  virgin,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  and  the 
depositary  and  exponent  of  the  gentle  and  refining 
qualities  which  make  for  the  elevation  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  nations.  Only  Christian  marriage,  I 
maintain,  keeps  for  her  those  glorious  prerogatives, 
and,  in  consequence,  prevents  the  ruin  of  the  com¬ 
monwealths  of  the  world. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  won¬ 
derful  people  which  was,  without  exception,  the 
most  intellectual  and  cultured  the  world  has 
known,  yet  which,  in  spite  of  its  unchallenged  pre¬ 
eminence,  had  almost  completely  eliminated  from 
its  mind  and  the  heart  the  proper  appreciation  of 
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woman’s  dignity  and  woman’s  glory.  A  glance  at 
their  religions  ideals  will  convince  us  of  that.  To 
take  but  a  few  of  their  female  deities,  what  was 
Aphrodite  or  Venus  but  the  most  degraded  human 
lust  elevated  into  an  object  of  cult?  The  chaste 
Diana,  as  she  is  called,  whose  vesture  accords  but 
little  with  our  ideas  of  what  chastity  clothes  herself 
with,  had  human  sacrifices  as  part  of  her  wor¬ 
ship, — the  ancients’  idea,  possibly,  of  what  wo¬ 
man’s  influence  was  on  the  human  race.  Pallas 
Athene  added  to  the  slaughter-loving  brutality 
of  the  masculine  Mars  the  low  element  of  cun¬ 
ning,  and  appears  unwomanlike  in  full  armor 
and  glittering  spear,  with  serpents  hissing  in  her 
hair  and  on  her  breast,  and  the  Gorgon  on  her 
shield  which  stiffens  all  the  earth  to  stone.  Of 
Juno  and  her  relations  to  her  spouse  and  others,  we 
need  say  nothing.  They  are  too  foul  to  be  thought 
of.  When  despairing  humanity  looked  to  heaven 
it  saw  only  what  was  abominable,  even  for  the 
earth. 

So  also  for  the  heroines  of  literature.  Even  the 
sweet  Andromache  of  Homer  is  made  to  utter  a  most 
unwifely  sentiment  by  Euripides,  in  her  parting 
words  to  Hector,  and  she  becomes  a  most  degraded 
slave  after  the  death  of  her  warrior  husband.  Pen¬ 
elope’s  much-praised  and  therefore  unusual  fidelity 
is  not  above  suspicion.  Iphigenia,  who  figures  in 
so  many  a  pathetic  story,  is  a  priestess  of  the  bloody 
rites  of  Diana,  and  was  accustomed  to  offer  human 
sacrifices,  especially  of  strangers,  on  the  altars  of 
the  goddess.  Clytemnestra  rises  before  us  brand¬ 
ishing  her  bloody  dagger  over  her  sleeping  hus¬ 
band.  Medea  scatters  the  remains  of  her  children 
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as  she  flees  away  to  an  adulterous  connection  after 
murdering  her  rival.  Hecuba  murdered  the  sons 
of  Polymestor  after  putting  out  their  father’s  eyes. 
Polyxena  was  the  instrument  employed  to  seduce 
Achilles  to  betray  the  Greeks,  and  subsequently  to 
cause  his  assassination.  Antigone  was  a  suicide, 
and  these  cover  the  whole  field  of  their  ideal  as  to 
woman’s  work  and  woman’s  influence  on  society. 
The  greatest  poem  of  antiquity  turns  upon  the  most 
outrageous  breach  of  hospitality  in  the  abduction  of 
Helen,  which  was  condoned  and  defended  by  a 
whole  race,  while  the  lives  of  the  avengers  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  was  not  the  vindication  of  female 
honor,  but  other  motives,  that  evoked  the  strife. 

So  much  for  the  Greek  ideal.  The  real  corre¬ 
sponded  to  it.  In  that  period  of  Grecian  history 
which  is  known  as  the  age  of  Pericles,  in  which 
culture  reached  the  highest  point  it  ever  before  or 
since  attained,  when  its  painting,  sculpture,  poetry, 
philosophy,  oratory  and  even  war  represent  human 
power  at  its  zenith,  the  condition  of  womankind 
and  consequently  the  condition  of  morality  was 
most,  appalling.  The  Greek  wife  was  kept  in  ab¬ 
solute  seclusion,  was  married  when  still  a  child,  and 
remained  in  subjection  all  her  life,  first  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  afterwards  to  her  own  children.  She 
was  permitted  to  weave,  embroider,  spin  and  care 
for  her  slaves  and  children,  but  that  was  all.  She 
never  attended  public  spectacles,  received  no  male 
visitor  except  in  presence  of  her  husband,  and  had 
not  a  seat  at  table  when  male  guests  were  there. 
Phidias  illustrated  the  popular  conception  of  her 
condition,  by  painting  her  as  a  heavenly  Aphrodite 
standing  on  a  tortoise,  to  imply  that  the  duty  of  a 
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good  wife  was  like  the  tortoise,  to  remain  shut  up 
at  home  and  in  silence.  “  Her  hair  is  long,”  the 
adage  runs,  “but  her  wits  are  short.”  There  was 
no  honor  given  to  her  as  a  partner  and  companion 
of  her  husband.  His  life  was  not  hers  and  was 
spent  mainly  away  from  home.  His  interests  were 
in  the  assembly  and  in  the  theatre,  and  his  house 
was  only  a  shelter  for  the  evening  or  the  night,  and 
his  wife  useful  to  him  for  keeping  house  and  bear¬ 
ing-  him  legitimate  children.  In  such  a  condition 
of  family  life  divorce  was  necessarily  common,  and 
was  frequently  a  matter  of  mutual  consent.  Nay, 
arbitrary  powers  were  given  to  the  husband  to  put 
away  his  wife  as  if  she  were  a  slave,  or  bestow  her 
in  marriage  upon  another,  or  even  dictate  whom 
she  should  marry  after  his  death. 

The  only  women  who  were  at  all  educated  and 
who  were  the  ordinary  companions  of  men,  were 
the  immoral  ones.  They  were  the  hetairae  or  cour¬ 
tesans,  who  possessed  immense  wealth  and  exercised 
an  astonishing  influence  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and 
are  alone  of  their  sex  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
their  country.  Demosthenes  speaks  without  any 
words  of  reprobation  of  the  respective  social  status 
of  the  prostitute  and  the  concubine.  Both  were  ad¬ 
mitted  and  approved  as  making  a  part  of  the  social 
and  even  the  religious  organization  of  the  nation, 
and  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  Corinth  maintained 
at  great  cost  a  thousand  priestesses  of  its  degrading 
worship.  Even  Socrates  did  not  shrink  from  visit¬ 
ing  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  hetairae  to  direct 
her  as  to  the  best  method  to  be  followed  in  her  in¬ 
famous  profession.  Such  callousness  of  course  im¬ 
plied  lower  depths  of  immorality,  and  Athens  was 
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become  a  Sodom  where  unnatural  vices  were  re¬ 
garded  with  as  little  shame  as  any  other  form  of 
profligacy.  Slavery  made  all  licentiousness  easy, 
and  every  home  infected,  in  the  country  as  well  as 
in  the  town.  The  gladiatorial  shows  introduced  by 
Rome  later  added  a  new  horror,  and,  as  a  modern 
historian  has  expressed  it,  the  whole  country  became 
a  dismal  swamp  of  blood  and  filth. 

It  is  idle  to  attribute  this  fallen  condition  of  wo¬ 
man  to  the  ignorance  and  seclusion  which  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  respectable  portion  of  the  sex.  For 
at  that  very  time  in  Sparta,  where  there  was  no  re¬ 
straint  upon  them  at  all,  where  they  mingled  freely 
in  pnblic  life,  and  were  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the 
wealth  of  the  state,  their  wickedness  was  grosser 
and  more  brutal  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  this  people,  which  was 
so  marvelously  gifted,  the  people  which  at  that 
very  time  had  its  Demosthenes,  its  Aristotle,  its 
Plato,  its  Euclid  and  its  Sophocles,  nay,  who  even 
produced  an  Alexander  who  was  such  a  marvelous 
conqueror  in  war,  should  fall  without  a  struggle, 
and  become  the  degraded  slaves  and  panderers  of 
its  conquerors?  And  though  they  filled  the  world 
with  their  glory,  their  eclipse  was  unremarked.  As 
some  one  said  of  the  lower  Empire  later  on,  they 
had  sunk  so  low  by  their  immorality  that  they 
made  no  noise  when  they  fell.  It  is  an  irrefragable 
proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  of  the  absolute  powerless¬ 
ness  of  mere  intellectual  culture  to  build  up  a 
nation’s  greatness,  to  maintain  its  strength,  or  avert 
its  ruin. 

Let  us  look  at  this  same  truth  in  the  history  of 
that  other  people  which  had  assimilated  all  the 
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culture  of  the  Greeks  and  added  to  it  besides  a 
material  greatness,  and  a  military  domination  which 
summed  up  and  surpassed  all  that  preceding  earthly 
powers  had  ever  attained,  I  mean  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire, — the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel,  “  terrible  and 
wonderful  and  exceedingly  strong,  treading  down 
the  rest  with  its  feet,”  that  empire  which  in  the 
minds  of  its  people  was  a  deity  that  never  could  be 
destroyed.  Consider  how  its  decline  and  fall  tally 
with  the  disruption  of  the  marriage  relation  and  the 
profligacy  that  inevitably  followed. 

The  various  methods  of  entering  that  sacred  com¬ 
pact  which  obtained  among  them  we  dismiss — all 
except  one.  They  are  mostly  too  shameful  to  speak 
of  in  an  assembly  like  this.  The  most  solemn  one, 
that  of  confarreatio,  as  it  is  called,  the  marriage 
that  was  contracted  only  after  consulting  the  auspi¬ 
ces,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  with  most  august 
ceremonies,  brought  to  the  woman  merely  subjection 
to  man.  She  was,  in  the  words  of  the  ceremony, 
delivered  to  him.  She  became  about  the  equal  of 
his  daughter,  and  was  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
family  possessions  as  a  child.  She  was  merely  for 
pleasure,  for  respectability  perhaps,  and  the  procrea¬ 
tion  of  a  family.  When  she  displeased  her  lord  and 
master  by  becoming  old  or  losing  her  beauty,  a  ser¬ 
vant  opened  the  door  of  her  home  and  out  she 
went.  “  Collige  sarcinulas  dieet  libertus  et  exi,” 
writes  Juvenal.  “  Gather  your  traps,”  the  freedman 
will  say,  “and  go.” 

Clearly  such  a  union  could  not  be  lasting,  and 
though  respect  for  ancient  tradition  kept  them  in 
check  for  a  little  while,  the  divorce  introduced  by 
Roman  laws  was  practiced  under  every  form  and 
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for  every  motive.  There  were  divorces  of  the  rich; 
divorces  of  the  wearied;  divorces  that  came  like  a 
Mayday  moving,  because  the  year  was  up;  there  were 
divorces  for  gain,  as  when  Cicero  dismisses  his  be¬ 
loved  Terentia,  over  whom  he  weeps  so  copiously  in 
his  letters,  because  his  creditors  were  pressing  him, 
and  Terentia’s  funds  were  low  ;  and  there  were  di¬ 
vorces  of  generosity,  as  when  that  amazing  censor 
of  morals,  Cato,  transferred  his  wife  to  Hortensius 
because  she  pleased  Hortensius’s  fancy ;  and 
so  on,  rich  and  poor,  Emperor  and  subject, 
wives  were  like  old  shoes,  as  one  writer  contemp¬ 
tuously  said,  to  be  flung  aside  when  no  longer  ser¬ 
viceable. 

What  was  the  consequence?  |Vomen  began  to 
count  their  age,  not  by  their  years,  but  by  their  di¬ 
vorces,  says  Seneca.  They  divorced  to  marry,  and 
married  to  divorce,  and  the  cjuality  which  men  re¬ 
fused  them  in  the  practice  of  domestic  virtue,  they 
acquired  by  the  practice  of  public  vice.  The  no¬ 
blest  women  of  the  state  took  part  in  the  most  abomi¬ 
nable  drunken  and  impure  nightly  orgies  ;  they  had 
a  place  of  honor  in  the  horrors  of  the  amphitheatre, 
and  gave  the  signal  to  butcher  the  unhappy  gladi¬ 
ator  who  knelt  at  their  feet,  expecting  mercy  at 
least  from  them  ;  and  when  a  madness  for  obscene 
and  bloody  contest  in  the  arena  took  possession  of 
the  whole  Roman  nobility,  the  women  descended 
there,  and  scenes  were  enacted  over  which  we  must 
draw  the  veil.  “  Woman,”  says  Seneca,  “  is  an  ani¬ 
mal  without  shame,”  and  in  speaking  of  the  women 
of  his  day  it  was  true.  And  yet,  although  true,  how 
shockingly  brutal  is  that  description  of  one-half  and 
that  the  lovelier  part  of  the  human  family,  and  how 
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quite  in  another  sphere  she  seems  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
speaks  of  her  as  keeping 

“  The  laws  of  marriage  charactered  in  gold, 

Upon  the  blanched  tables  of  her  heart; 

One 

Not  learned  save  in  gracious  household  ways, 

Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 

No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  paradise, 

Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men, 

Who  looks  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seems  to  touch  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perforce 
Sway  to  her  from  their  orbits,  as  they  move, 

And  girdle  her  with  music.  Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother.  Faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him,  and  though  he  trip  and  fall 
He  shall  not  bind  his  soul  with  clay.  ” 

The  oft-repeated  objection  that  her  degradation 
resulted  from  the  subjection  in  which  she  was  kept 
is  refuted  by  facts.  For  the  decline  of  her  morality 
coincided  with  her  emancipation  from  property 
and  civil  disqualifications.  The  legal  position  of  the 
wife  became  one  of  complete  independence.  A  vast 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  empire  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  women,  and  a  law  had  been  en¬ 
acted  to  prevent  it  from  being  completely  absorbed 
by  them.  No!  Not  the  seclusion  of  women,  for 
their  publicity  was  shameless  in  that  golden  age, 
not  social  or  legal  inequality,  for  their  divorces  had 
set  them  free  from  man  in  those  respects,  but  the 
fundamentally  wrong  view  of  the  marriage  relation, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  sanctuary  of 
the  home  wrought  the  ruin.  In  the  golden  age  of 
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Augustus,  in  spite  of  imperial  edicts,  there  were 
neither  homes  nor  children,  for  womankind  had 
been  dragged  in  the  mire,  and  degraded. 

Every  one  knows  what  followed;  the  successive 
murders  of  the  divine  emperors  immediately  after 
Augustus;  the  wild  uprising  and  butcheries  by  the 
slaves  of  whom  the  empire  was  full,  and  then  the 
devastating  sweep  of  the  naked  savages  from  the 
north,  who  trampled  with  contempt  on  the  ashes  of 
the  world-wide  empire  of  Rome  that  was  thought  to 
be  immortal. 

What  is  true  of  these  splendid  civilizations  is 
also  true  of  savage  tribes;  a  gratuitous  piece  of  in¬ 
formation,  apparently,  but  suggested  by  the  famous 
passage  of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  who  draws 
an  amazing  picture  of  the  esteem  and  honor  in 
which  women  were  held  among  the  barbarous 
people  of  Germany.  That  this  was  a  mere  rhetori¬ 
cal  flourish  and  intended  as  a  reprehension  of  the 
flagitious  practices  of  the  Empire  is  clear.  For  al¬ 
though  there  may  have  been  one  or  another  remark¬ 
able  woman  among  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the 
chiefs,  to  ascribe  the  virtue  of  purity  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it  to  the  savage  is  simply  setting  common 
sense  at  defiance.  Even  such  an  admirer  of  every¬ 
thing  Saxon  as  Montalembert  scouts  the  idea  as  ab¬ 
surd  among  a  people  whose  conception  of  Valhalla 
or  heaven  was  nothing  but  days  spent  in  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter  and  nights  in  unchecked  de¬ 
bauchery.  Women  in  savage  life  can  in  the  nature 
of  things  have  no  intellectual  elevation,  and  amid 
the  hardships  of  the  struggle  for  existence  cannot 
retain  even  their  beauty.  They  are  the  most  de¬ 
graded  and  helpless  of  the  slaves,  and  the  helpless 
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victims  of  their  brutal  owners.  We  have  it  from 
Caesar  himself  that  among  the  Germans,  wives 
could  be  sold  or  killed  at  pleasure,  and  that  on  the 
death  of  their  husbands  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  all  the  wives  (for  they  were  polygamists, 
and  that  says  everything)  to  be  buried  alive  or  slain 
amidst  the  most  atrocious  torments. 

It  only  goes  to  prove  that  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  the  civilized  and  the  savage,  have  no  notion 
of  the  rights  of  women,  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  family,  unless  the  divine 
institution  which  was  imparted  to  the  human  race 
at  the  beginning  and  elevated  and  consecrated  by 
the  Redeemer  be  known  and  observed. 

So  much  for  the  nations  who  never  came  under 
the  direct  influence  of  Christ.  We  omit  all  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  whose  history,  however,  is  a  con¬ 
stant  and  forcible  proof  of  the  truth  we  are  stating. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  there  were  frightful  do¬ 
mestic  disorders  among  them  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  Polygamy  had  to  be  granted  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  greater  evils.  The  curse  of  possessing  great 
troops  of  female  slaves  at  least  during  the  military 
period  of  their  history  increased  the  corruption  of 
morals,  and  divorce  was  so  commonly  accepted  that 
even  the  Apostles  found  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hard 
to  follow.  As  a  necessary  consequence  their  his¬ 
tory  is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  national  calami¬ 
ties,  defeats  in  war,  devastating  pestilences,  de¬ 
struction  of  the  city,  captivity  of  the  whole  people, 
all  of  which  were  proclaimed  by  their  scriptures  to 
be  so  many  scourges  of  God  in  punishment  for 
their  wickedness.  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  in  my 
mind  birt  that  they  would  have  disappeared  from 
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among  the  nations  had  not  the  Almighty  kept  them 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  when  he  at  last  came  the  wicked 
and  adulterous  generation,  as  He  called  them,  were 
shattered  and  scattered  among  the  peoples,  and 
have  been  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever 
since. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  those  who  have  never 
felt  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  vital  mat¬ 
ter  of  family  life.  If  we  turn  to  the  apostate 
nations,  we  obtain  a  more  striking  confirmation  of 
the  truth  we  are  stating.  Foremost  among  them 
are  the  Mussulmans,  for  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  horrible  as  the  transformation  is,  they 
were  once  Christians.  Their  uncompromising 
hatred  of  the  cross  makes  us  shrink  from  connect¬ 
ing  them  with  Christ,  even  in  thought.  Yet  the 
fact  is  there.  Christian  they  once  were,  and  what 
renders  their  cases  the  more  remarkable  is  that 
before  the  times  of  Mohammed  an  Arab  woman 
was  the  object  of  chivalrous  devotion.  To  protect 
her  life  and  honor  was  once  the  highest  duty  and 
noblest  privilege  of  an  Arab  chief.  This  fealty  to 
her  runs  through  all  their  old  poems  and  romances, 
and  a  stain  of  birth  was  not  only  a  bar  sinister,  but 
an  infamy  that  could  never  be  effaced. 

The  consequences  of  their  degradation  are  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  contemporaneous  as  well  as  of  past  history. 
The  Mussulman  to-day  is  the  abomination  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  the  opportunity  to  drive  them 
out  of  Europe  reflected  shame  on  the  nations  that 
for  financial  reasons  have  recently  hesitated  to 
make  use  of  it.  Because  their  race  trait  is  an 
unrelenting  animosity  to  Christ,  a  hatred  of  any- 
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thing  like  Christian  marriage,  and  their  foul  enslave¬ 
ment  of  the  female  sex,  they  have  become  a  people  of 
murderers  and  the  foes  of  all  decency  and  humanity. 
They  have  turned  the  most  beautiful  country  of 
the  world  into  a  desert,  and  were  until  yesterday 
dragging  into  a  degrading  bondage,  amid  unparal¬ 
leled  slaughter,  the  fairest  and  purest  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  women  in  the  populations  around  them — and 
they  will  do  it  again. 

It  is  an  awful  example  of  the  ruin  that  comes 
from  apostasy,  especially  when  it  takes  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Christian  marriage  and  the  adoption  of  po¬ 
lygamy  as  the  principal  tenet  of  its  creed. 

There  is  a  modern  instance  which  perhaps  will 
illustrate  more  vividly  than  examples  of  the  past. 
I  allude  to  France.  I  know  from  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  long  residence  among  them  that  there  is 
still  a  strong  element  of  fervent  Christianity  there, 
but  the  splendid  nation  that  once  gloried  in  the 
proud  title  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church, 
the  nation  which  has  furnished  multitudes  of  the 
noblest  men  and  women  of  modern  times,  the  na¬ 
tion  that  has  been  conspicuous  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  its  intellectual  culture  and  magni¬ 
ficent  examples  of  sanctity,  where  marriage  was 
ever  held  to  be  a  holy  and  God-given  thing,  and  as 
inviolable  as  it  was  holy,  where  as  nowhere  else 
chivalry  had  idealized  woman  and  was  ever  readiest 
to  rush  to  death  to  preserve  or  increase  her  honor, 
that  nation  is  no  longer  not  only  not  Catholic,  but 
not  even  Christian.  It  is  governed  by  atheists  and 
haters  of  Christ. 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  1794,  its  National 
Convention  met,  and  as  a  prelude  to  its  proceedings, 
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formulated  these  three  declarations  as  the  voice  of 
the  nation.  First,  there  is  no  God.  Second,  the 
source  of  morality  is  the  people.  Third,  marriage 
is  a  sacrament  of  adultery.  Mark  how  even  in  the 
minds  of  its  enemies,  marriage  is  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  belief  in  God  and  the  practice  of 
morality. 

This  declaration  has  been  the  key-note  of  the 
nation’s  history  since  then. 

Marriage  in  France  was  degraded  to  a  civil  con¬ 
tract,  rescindable  like  any  other,  which  for  a 
Frenchman  was  a  tearing-up  by  the  roots  of  the  be¬ 
lief  of  centuries.  Successive  governments,  with 
what  looks  like  diabolical  premeditation,  have  sys¬ 
tematically  and  successfully  aimed  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  family  life  ever  since  that  awful  revolution. 
Their  legislation  on  property  has  put  a  price  on 
filial  hatred,  invited  childlessness,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  families  to  hold  together.  Their 
military  conscription  has  flung  the  young  men  of 
the  nation  into  barracks  at  a  time  when  they  should 
have  been  forming  households,  and  has  made  them 
propagators  of  vice  in  all  parts  of  the  country  after 
their  term  of  service.  In  seven  years  after  divorce 
was  permitted,  a  thing  undreamt  of  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  its  Christianity,  there  were  10,000  di¬ 
vorces- — 40,000  households  disrupted  and  dishon¬ 
ored.  When  we  add  to  this  that  almost  half  of  the 
marriageable  men  are  single,  and  that  a*large  num¬ 
ber  of  marriages  are  without  issue,  we  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  warning  of  Jules  Simon,  one  of  its  ablest 
statesmen,  that  if  France  has  soldiers  to  defend  it 
now,  in  a  few  years  it  will  have  none.  France  is 
without  children.  And  the  glorious  nation  of  sol- 
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diers  and  saints  finds  itself  in  the  presence  of  na¬ 
tional  disaster,  because  of  its  national  crime,  and 
with  an  unnamable  stigma  upon  its  once  fail- 
fame. 

What  has  been  its  history  ever  since  it  began 
this  war  upon  family  life?  We  would  willingly 
draw  a  veil  over  it,  for  the  love  we  have  for  its  past. 
But  here  it  is  in  a  few  words.  Characteristically 
beginning  by  enthroning  a  courtesan  upon  the 
very  altar  of  Notre  Dame,  and  inaugurating  an 
orgy  of  blood  that  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
modern  civilization,  it  has  ever  since  persecuted  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  periodically  breaks  out 
into  its  saturnalia  of  crime.  It  has  murdered  three 
Archbishops  of  its  greatest  city,  as  a  culmination  of 
its  atrocious  slaughter  of  multitudes  of  priests  and 
nuns  and  benevolent  Christian  laymen  ;  it  has 
driven  the  sister  of  charity  from  the  bedside  of  the 
dying,  closed  up  churches  where  God  was  worship¬ 
ped,  and  torn  the  crucifix  from  the  schools,  to  take 
even  from  childhood  anything  that  reminds  it  of 
Christ.  It  is  a  worse  persecutor  in  some  respects 
than  the  old  Pagans,  for  it  has  the  bitterness  and 
knowledge  of  an  apostate,  and  its  bitterness  be¬ 
comes  greater  as  the  nation  becomes  more  decrepit. 
And  decrepit  it  is.  Its  history  during  the  century 
has  been  a  succession  of  tottering  governments, 
while  the  world  looks  on  and  jeers.  It  counts  for 
less  every. day  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  In  the 
possible  cataclysm  that  may  come  upon  the  nations, 
its  only  ally  is  a  relentless  perscutor  of  the  old  faith 
of  France,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  as 
Pagan  Rome  fell  before  the  German  invader,  this 
once  glorious  nation,  unless  the  prayers  of  its  former 
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saints  and  the  supplication  of  some  of  its  still  faithful 
children  avert  the  disaster,  will  pass  from  among 
the  nations.  There  are  no  families.  Why  should 
she  or  how  could  she  remain  a  nation  ? 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  is  there  not  a  genuine 
reason  for  apprehension  in  our  own  country  ?  We 
are  proud  of  our  strength  as  a  nation,  bnt  let  us  put 
the  question  frankly.  Is  not  the  same  cause  that 
destroyed  empires  and  kingdoms  in  the  past  at  work 
among  ns  ?  The  official  census  declares  that  be¬ 
tween  1 86b  and  1885  (and  things  have  grown  much 
worse  since),  there  were  not  less  than  500,000  appli¬ 
cations  for  divorce.  Can  you  estimate  what  that 
means?  Five  hundred  thousand  families  broken  up 
in  twenty  years,  and  what  is  most  alarming,  without 
the  reproach  that  rested  upon  it  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Society  no  longer  shuts  its  doors  on  divorced  parties 
as  it  used  to  do.  The  divorce  laws  of  the  various 
States  have  made  marriage  a  farce  ;  and  the  most 
absurd  pretexts,  sometimes  none  at  all,  are  alleged 
for  separation.  Mere  children  of  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen,  it  is  said,  have  been  divorced  two,  or  even 
three  times,  and  even  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in 
face  of  Christ’s  injunction  to  the  contrary,  come 
into  court  with  their  applications,  and,  strange  to 
say,  continue  the  work  of  the  ministry,  after  they 
have  flung  aside  the  most  solemn  mandate  of  Him 
they  call  their  Master. 

Connected  with  this  is  another  omen  of  evil — the 
absence  of  families.  As  far  back  as  1870  (and 
since  then  the  evil  has  multiplied  a  hundredfold), 
the  births  from  foreign-born  parents  in  one  section 
of  the  country — and  we  take  that  as  a  sample — 
were  800  in  excess  of  the  deaths,  while  among  the 
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native-born,  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  by  700. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  much  upon  this  delicate 
subject,  but  it  is  a  Cassandra  announcing  ruin. 
Childlessness  was  formerly  considered  a  reproach, 
now  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Jules  Simon’s  warning 
should  be  heard  by  America  as  well  as  by  France. 
There  will  soon  be  no  native  soldiers  to  defend  the 
country  in  its  hour  of  peril. 

As  in  all  other  instances  of  national  ruin,  we  see 
among  us  simultaneously  with  this,  a  brazen 
shamelessness  of  vice  that  was  unknown  in  America 
until  recently.  It  stalks  on  the  stage,  in  literature, 
in  art,  in  manners  and  customs,  in  the  avowed  lib- 
ertinage  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  conversation  of  young  girls  and  children; 
everywhere  there  are  evidences  of  an  appalling  de¬ 
scent  in  the  tone  of  public  morality.  No  wonder 
that  we  see  everywhere  empty  clmrches,  indifference 
to  creed,  widespread  apostasy  from  every  form  of 
religion,  avowed  and  blatant  and  remunerative 
atheism  welcomed  with  loud  acclamation  of  ap¬ 
proval  by  throngs  of  eager  listeners,  corruption  all 
through  the  body  politic,  and  a  feverish  unrest 
among  the  working  classes  that  shows  itself  repeat¬ 
edly  in  wild  outbreaks  against  real  or  fancied  op¬ 
pressions.  Is  not  all  this  ominous  of  disaster  ? 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  all  this,  and  that  is 
not  in  white  or  gray  cruisers,  not  in  disappearing 
guns  or  mixred  harbors,  not  in  vast  numbers  of  men 
ready  at  a  word  to  die  for  their  country.  Those  are 
for  foes  outside.  With  a  people  of  70,000,000 
united  as  we  are,  there  ought  to  be  no  fear  of  a  for¬ 
eign  aggressor.  The  danger  is  within,  in  ourselves, 
and  to  be  taken  into  account  as  a  very  great  factor 
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of  national  peril.  Against  that  foe,  taught  by  the 
light  of  experience,  there  is  only  one  defense,  only 
one  safeguard,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  the  Church  which  teaches  re¬ 
straint  of  the  passions,  which  fearlessly  denounces 
all  infractions  of  morality,  and  prevents  them  as  far 
as  is  possible  by  the  purity  with  which  it  invests 
man  and,  principally,  woman,  and  which  is  ready  at 
any  cost  to  defend  the  honor  and  inviolability  of  the 
marriage  tie  and  the  sanctity  ot  the  Christian 
home. 

It  is  the  corruption  of  life  which  strikes  at  a 
nation’s  heart,  and  that  can  be  averted  by  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone.  If  she  purifies,  she  saves;  such  has 
been  always  her  aim,  and  such  has  been  her  glorious 
achievement. 

It  is  Christianity  alone  which  has  lifted  woman 
from  degradation  and  slavery  and  given  her  the 
honor  which  she  enjoys  to-day.  For  looking  back 
over  the  past,  what  women  appear  on  the  surface 
of  Pagan  history?  Those  who  were  impure,  and 
they  were  harbingers  of  national  ruin.  Among  the 
Jews,  how  few  are  even  conspicuous  at  all;  and 
they  were  so  for  actions  hard  to  explain  according 
to  our  code  of  morals.  But  Christianity  started 
with  the  ideal  woman,  and  has  clung  to  her  with 
intense  and  evergrowing  affection  ever  since.  The 
woman  before  whom  an  angel  knelt  to  announce 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  woman 
holding  in  her  lap  the  new-born  Christ  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  and  want  of  Bethlehem,  and  then  standing 
while  the  world  was  darkened  and  rocked  beneath 
her  feet  during  the  horrible  agonies  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  the  Maiden  Mother  in  the  absolute  white- 
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ness  of  her  purity,  the  crowned  queen  whom  the 
Apostle  saw  in  the  glory  of  the  skies,  clothed  with 
light  as  with  a  vesture,  while  the  stars  came  with 
their  radiance  to  crown  her,  strong  in  the  cause  of 
God  as  an  army  set  in  battle  array,  yet  fair  as 
Jerusalem  and  encircled  with  roses  like  the  days  of 
the  spring,  the  one  who  has  been  on  earth  the 
dream  of  the  painter  and  the  glorious  inspiration  of 
the  poets,  so  elevated  in  heaven,  yet  a  child  of 
earth,  a  woman  with  feelings  and  hopes  and  jovs 
like  other  women,  and  nevertheless  honored  with 
the  incomprehensible  dignity  of  the  mother  of  the 
Redeemer — such  is  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  wo¬ 
man  actually  realized — living  in  the  Mother  of 
Christ,  whose  maternity  was  so  wonderful  that  her 
virginity  was  not  taken  from  her.  No  wonder  it 
lifted  all  women  up  in  dignity  and  honor  and  filled 
them  with  exultation  and  delight.  With  the  un¬ 
erring  instinct  which  recognized  that  the  source  of 
Mary’s  holiness  was  her  association  with  Christ, 
they,  too,  reached  out  to  the  Christ  as  soon  as  He 
appeared.  Instantly,  from  humble  Galilee,  as  well 
as  from  the  court  of  Herod  and  the  Praetorium  of 
Pilate,  mothers,  wives  and  maidens,  the  pure  as  well 
as  the  castaway,  all  recognized  that  the  dark  night 
that  had  intervened  since  the  curse,  was  ended, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  they  were  found 
always  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  of  His 
followers,  lingering  near  Him  in  all  His  sor¬ 
rows,  and,  when  men  had  left  Him,  weeping 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  So,  too,  in  all  the 
Church’s  history,  women  of  every  age  and  con¬ 
dition  have  been  honored  by  Christ’s  representa¬ 
tives,  and  they  have  recognized  and  responded  to 
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the  revolution  which  Christ  has  effected  for  them. 
They  have  reigned  as  glorious  queens  like  Pul- 
cheria,  who  dared  to  reply  to  the  savage  invader, 
“  We  have  gold  for  our  friends,  but  steel  for  our 
enemies,”  they  have  led  armies  to  victory  like  Joan 
of  Arc,  have  swaved  the  destinies  of  Christendom, 
like  Catherine  of  Sienna,  have  disputed  with  phil¬ 
osophers  like  her  of  Alexandria,  have  sat  in  the 
chairs  even  of  papal  universities  long  before  this 
silly  clamor  for  their  emancipation  was  heard  of. 
For  we  should  not  forget  that  there  are  long  lists  of 
women  in  the  papal  university  of  Bologna,  to  take 
but  one  for  an  example,  who  received  their  de¬ 
grees  of  canon  law,  medicine,  art  and  literature, 
centuries  ago;  that  there  was  an  Anna  Mazzolina, 
professor  of  mathematics,  a  Novella  d’Andrea,  who 
taught  canon  law  for  ten  years,  and  that  a  woman 
succeeded  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  as  professor  of  Greek. 
There  were  painters  and  poets  and  even  architects 
among  them,  and  where  they  have  not  been  in  the 
professions  they  have  moulded  the  generations  of 
men  as  saintly  mothers  or  heroic  religious,  they 
have  inspired  every  sentiment  of  manly  honor  in 
the  world,  and  they  can  go  to-day  in  the  garb  of  the 
daughters  of  Christ,  unharmed  among  the  most  de¬ 
graded  savages  or  in  the  haunts  of  crime  and  vice, 
and  be  welcomed  like  angels  in  the  relief  of  every 
human  misery  and  sin. 

They  have  learned  from  Christianity  that  woman 
is  not  man’s  slave,  but  his  equal,  and  that  her  mar¬ 
riage  is  not  the  degrading  bondage  binding  fetters 
upon  her  body  and  soul,  but  a  union  that  puts  a 
new  diadem  upon  her  brow,  and  fits  her  for  her 
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great  work  in  the  redemption,  elevation  and  sancti¬ 
fication  of  the  world. 

The  Redeemer  of  mankind,  looking  at  marriage 
as  the  world  had  dishonored  and  desecrated  it,  ex¬ 
claimed,  and  there  was  grief  in  the  short  word,  “  It 
was  not  thus  in  the  beginning.”  What  was  it  in 
the  beginning?  Behold  it  as  it  was  celebrated  in 
the  Garden  of  Paradise,  the  sanctuary  of  the  newly- 
created  world,  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  vast  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  universe.  There  in  the  morning  of  cre¬ 
ation,  stand  two  of  the  fairest  of  God’s  creatures,  the 
king  and  queen  of  the  visible  world,  to  be  joined 
together  in  marriage  by  God  Himself.  Around 
them  shines  the  glory  of  their  holiness,  and  their 
earthly  forms  are  radiant  with  the  light  of  their  im¬ 
mortality.  Well  may  we  think  without  exuber¬ 
ance  of  fancy,  that  on  that  first  nuptial  morn,  all 
nature  was  singing  its  hymns  of  joy,  that  each  blade 
and  bush  was  vocal  with  minstrelsy,  that  the  for¬ 
ests  upon  the  mountain  side  swayed  to  the  breeze 
that  came  singing  the  song,  and  the  waves  upon  the 
sea  danced  brighter  in  the  sunlight,  while  from  the 
snow-capped  peaks  the  hymn  arose  and  star  re¬ 
peated  it  to  star,  till  it  reached  the  angelic  choirs, 
whose  harps  and  voices  filled  the  skies  with  sweet¬ 
est  music,  because  of  the  event  that  was  to  be.  Be¬ 
hold  them  surrounded  by  the  angelic  hosts  descend¬ 
ing  from  their  thrones  to  be  present  at  these  earthly 
nuptials,  and  lifting  high  their  canticles  of  joy  above 
the  twain  whom  God  so  wonderfully  loved.  They 
are  in  the  presence  of  God.  The  first  mortal  hands 
are  joined,  the  first  bridal  troth  is  interchanged,  and 
the  voice  of  God  has  pronounced  them  one.  Their 
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wedded  love  has  come  to  them  from  God,  and  will 
be  to  them  a  path  of  light  and  joy  to  lead  them  np 
to  Him  from  whom  all  holy  love  descends.  They 
are  two  in  one  flesh. 

To  the  sacredness  with  which  God  has  invested 
it  in  Paradise  He  adds  a  glory  in  the  New  Cove¬ 
nant  with  men.  Yon  will  permit  me,  I  trust,  to 
note  that,  in  the  Chni'ch  to  which  I  belong,  the 
marriage  contract,  when  properly  performed,  is  en¬ 
compassed  with  all  the  glory  that  the  most  solemn 
liturgy  can  bestow  npon  it.  In  the  midst  of  the 
sanctuary,  in  what  we  regard  as  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  the  New  Law,  it  makes  part  with  the  solemn 
rites  which  we  believe  in  the  sacrifice  where  the 
Lamb  is  mystically  slain.  It  is  at  the  altar  where 
ministering  angels  bow  down  in  adoration  and  sing 
their  glad  hosannas  to  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth, 
that  the  two  spouses  are  brought  to  pledge  their 
marriage  faith.  They  have  purified  their  souls  in 
the  laver  of  penance,  and  have  sanctified  themselves 
still  more  by  another  divine  sacrament,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  feet  of  the  vested  priest,  in  a  place  where 
at  that  time  not  even  a  consecrated  nun  dare  enter, 
they  seal  their  marriage  contract  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  for  they,  and  not  the  priest,  are  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  that  sacrament.  “  I  give  and  I  take,”  are 
spoken,  and  there  comes  through  the  channel  of 
those  words  a  greater  dower  than  all  the  treasures 
of  earth  can  give,  a  communication  of  divine  help, 
which,  while  elevating  them  in  the  sphere  of  holi¬ 
ness,  enables  them  perfectly  to  fulfill  the  grave  and 
sacred  obligations  of  their  state  of  life.  They  rise 
up  one  flesh,  never  to  be  separated,  and  are  holy  in 
the  sight  of  the  angels  and  of  God. 
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No  wonder  that  the  Church  regards  as  most 
sacred  this  compact  between  man  and  woman.  No 
wonder  that  it  proclaims,  as  it  always  must  do, 
that  that  contract  can  never  be  dissolved  though  the 
world  seems  to  fall  in  ruins  around. 

In  this  connection  will  you  pardon  me  if  I  pro¬ 
duce  as  an  illustration  that  historic  event  which 
first  brought  religious  difference  among  'us  who 
speak  the  English  tongue.  I  hope  I  can  presume 
the  more  easily,  as  it  is  not  a  matter  of  doctrine, 
but  of  history,  and  in  no  way  touches  the  religious 
views  of  this  great  university.  Do  you  recall  that 
momentous  period  which,  perhaps,  has  changed  the 
course  of  events  of  all  modern  times,  when  an  Eng¬ 
lish  king,  one  in  whose  veins  Catholic  blood  coursed 
down  from  a  long  line  of  Catholic  ancestors,  a  king 
who  was  honored  by  the  Pope  with  the  title  of  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  title  to  which  all  his  suc¬ 
cessors  have  clung  tenaciously  ever  since,  the  king 
whom  England  numbers  as  its  Eighth  Henry,  ap¬ 
proached  the  sanctuary  in  the  fury  of  an  illicit 
passion  and  demanded  the  annulment  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  his  rightful  queen  and  wife? 

It  was  an  awful  crisis  for  the  See  of  Rome.  All 
Germany  had  broken  away  from  it.  France  and 
Switzerland  were  already  half  gone.  The  northern 
nations  had  already  deserted  or  were  swept  away, 
the  whole  East  was  long  under  the  dominion  of  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  when  into  the  gloom  of  the 
general  disaster,  enters  one  of  the  mightiest  mon- 
archs  of  Europe,  one  who  but  a  moment  before 
had  been  the  church’s  champion,  and  makes  a 
demand  which,  if  not  granted,  will  add  England  to 
the  universal  rebellion.  England,  for  centuries  the 
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home  of  multitudes  of  glorious  saints,  England, 
crowned  with  the  most  magnificent  of  earthly  tem¬ 
ples  where  Catholic  worship  had  been  offered  for 
ages,  England,  whence  Catholicity  out  of  its  num¬ 
berless  sanctuaries  had  poured  out  Christianity  as  a 
river  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  England,  un¬ 
less  the  demand  of  its  ruler  is  granted,  is  to  be  lost 
to  Rome  forever. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Rome  what  an  awful 
alternative  that  was.  It  needed  not  the  eye  of  a 
prophet  to  forecast  the  future.  Apart  from  the  new 
power  added  to  the  general  revolt,  apart  from  the 
misconception  and  aversion  which  would  possess 
the  English  mind  for  centuries  wherever  the  En¬ 
glish  tongue  would  be  spoken,  or  English  power 
extend  its  influence,  wars,  strifes  and  persecutions 
would  add  their  sanguinary  horrors  to  the  havoc 
already  made  as  the  nation  went  further  and  further 
in  its  rebellion  against  the  Mother  Church. 

To  avert  all  that  by  simply  annulling  the  mar¬ 
riage,  or  to  come  boldly  forward  as  the  defender  of 
a  helpless  woman  whom  all  the  world  had  deserted? 
Which  ?  Let  us  see.  “  Stand  forth,  Katherine  of 
Aragon,”  said  the  noble  synod  in  her  husband’s 
court  that  was  met  to  declare  her  no  longer  a  wife. 
“  Behold  the  wisdom  of  all  the  world  is  against  you, 
and  all  the  learning  of  the  greatest  universities  de¬ 
clare  your  marriage  null.”  “  I  appeal  to  Rome,” 
she  answered.  “  But  all  the  power  of  your  royal 
consort  is  pledged  to  efface  it ;  your  imperial  kins¬ 
man  who  might  prevent  it  is  silent.”  “  I  appeal  to 
Rome.”  “  Nay,  even  the  sanctity  of  the  body  em¬ 
powered  by  Rome  lends  its  authority  against  you. 
What  say  you?”  “I  reject  you  all,  unworthy 
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judges,  and  over  your  heads  appeal  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  himself,  in  whom  alone  of  all  the 
world  I  place  my  trust.”  “  What  !  think  you  he 
will  for  you  forget  all  the  past  of  England  ?  Will 
he  for  you  face  all  the  terrors  of  the  future  where 
the  interests  of  the  Church  are  in  such  awful  jeo¬ 
pard)-?”  “I  place  my  cause  in  his  hands,”  the 
despairing  woman  still  repeated,  and  listening  to 
her  appeal,  the  Pontiff  arose  her  champion,  and 
though  all  the  casuistry  of  prelates,  of  universities 
and  of  learned  men  was  striving  to  throw  a  doubt 
upon  her  marriage,  though  all  the  skill  of  diplo¬ 
macy  was  used  to  mislead  and  all  the  power  of  gold 
to  bribe,  though  all  the  terrors  of  the  future  were 
known  and  dreaded,  there  came  the  same  answer 
that  has  come  at  all  times,  the  only  answer  that 
could  come,  an  answer  that  will  reverberate  through 
all  time,  and  thrill  every  heart  that  can  recognize 
what  is  noble  and  sublime:  “Non  possumus.”  “We 
cannot  do  it,  King  Henry,  she  is  your  lawful  wife 
and  must  not  be  thrust  aside.  Whom  God  has 
joined  together,  let  no  man  dare  put  asunder.” 

Over  the  trembling  form  of  the  defenceless  and 
deserted  woman  he  extended  the  shield  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and,  defying  every  foe  and  fearless  ot 
every  disaster,  kept  upon  her  brow  tlie  coronet  of 
wifehood,  more  precious  by  far  than  the  fairest  dia¬ 
dem  that  ever  glittered  upon  the  head  of  any  earthly 
queen. 

The  issue  was  taken,  and  the  English-speaking 
word  is  Protestant  to-day,  you  will  permit  me  to 
say,  not  because  there  was  then  an)-  divergence  of 
doctrine,  but  because  of  that  fight  for  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  the  marriage  vow  and  the  rights  of  woman- 
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kind.  It  was  war  to  prevent  her  from  sinking 
again  into  degrading  slavery.  Better  it  was  deemed, 
and  rightly  so,  that  an  entire  and  noble  race  should 
be  lost  to  the  Mother  Church  than  that  the  principle 
upon  which  the  salvation  of  all  nations  depends 
should  for  a  moment  be  abandoned  or  obscured. 

Such  has  been  the  Church’s  fight  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  for  England's  tragedy  is  one  of  the  many, 
though  none  was  fraught  with  such  subsequent  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  And  such  it 
must  be  to  the  end.  In  this  as  in  all  other  matters 
of  truth  and  morality  the  Church  speaks  the  will  of 
God.  It  is  God’s  voice  to  man,  and  it  must  ever 
proclaim:  “  Marriage  must  be  as  it  was  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  On  that  hangs  the  fate  of  nations.” 

On  the  fortress-like  portal  of  one  of  our  great 
armories  is  the  inscription  cut  in  stone  (as  it  ought 
to  be),  “  Pro  aris  et  focis.”  “  For  our  altars  and  our 
fires.”  In  that  is  the  comprehensive  summing-up 
of  all  that  we  have  been  saying.  In  the  union  of 
the  altar  and  the  hearthstone  is  to  be  found  the  only 
basis  of  a  genuine  and  lasting  civilization.  For  it  is  by 
the  power  of  the  altar  alone  that  individual  man  can 
be  purified  and  made  fit  to  live  at  the  hearthstone. 
It  is  by  that  power  alone  he  can  get  the  strength  to 
keep  in  check  the  degrading  animal  passions  whose 
undue  and  improper  satisfaction  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  violations  of  the  moral  law.  It  is  by  the 
altar  that  the  woman  puts  on  her  glory  and  her 
beauty  as  a  stainless  virgin  and  a  chaste  wife.  It  is 
by  the  altar  that  as  a  mother  she  becomes  the  priest¬ 
ess  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  home,  and  makes  it  a 
temple  where  no  unclean  thing  may  enter.  It  is  by 
the  altar  that  she  imparts  to  her  sons  and  daughters 
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the  purity  that,  shining  resplendent  in  herself,  in¬ 
sures  the  affectionate  and  admiring  fidelity  of  her 
husband,  and  makes  her  his  loving  and  devoted 
guide  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  rendering  him 
happy  in  the  touch  of  her  soft  but  persuasive  in¬ 
fluence,  as,  hand  in  hand,  they  journey  from  earth 
to  heaven,  the  home  of  the  Father  of  us  all.  It  is 
by  the  altar  alone  that  home  is  made  a  holy  place  like 
the  one  where  they  stood  on  their  wedding  day,  when 
the  contract  which  their  hearts  and  lips  had  made 
was  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  like 
that  other  sacred  spot  where  the  first  married  lovers 
stood  and  found  their  first  home  an  earthly  paradise 
when  God  and  not  man  pronounced  them  one. 

To  keep  such  homes  as  God  made  them,  will  men 
in  times  of  peace  frame  wise  and  holy  laws,  and  if 
for  them  they  must  engage  in  the  carnage  of  war, 
will  they  eagerly  and  gladly  die.  “  Pro  aris  et  focis  ” 
means  something  for  those  who  are  bred  in  Christian 
homes  ;  for  those  who  are  not  the  motto  is  an  empty 
mockery  of  meaningless  words. 

That  fire  which  burns  upon  the  altar  communi¬ 
cates  itself  to  the  souls  of  those  who  dwell  in  the 
household,  makes  the  home  itself  shine  with  the 
glory  of  the  sanctuary,  and  from  the  united  virtues 
which  are  illumined  in  those  centres  of  holiness, 
diffuses  through  the  land  wherever  such  homes  are 
found,  a  midday  splendor  of  truth,  fidelity,  self- 
restraint  and  purity  which  is  the  only  light  in  which 
a  nation  can  acquire  and  preserve  a  real  civilization. 
“  In  its  light  nations  shall  walk,  and  kings  in  the 
brightness  of  its  rising.” 

Not  the  possession  of  wealth,  not  the  power  of 
armies,  not  mere  intellectual  culture,  but  the  per- 
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sonal  purity  of  men  and  women,  the  sanctity  and 
inviolability  of  the  marriage  tie  and  the  altar-like 
holiness  of  the  hearthstone,  are  the  guarantees  of 
the  peace,  the  prosperity  and  the  progress  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 


THE  “iNVINCIBLES.’ 
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“The  race  that  shunned  the  light  of  day.” 

True,  yet  untrue,  the  pagan  word  of  praise 
That  aimed  to  picture  saints  and  saintly  ways  ! 

True,  for  the  slender  husk  of  truth  it  read 
Of  holy  martyrs  and  the  life  they  led  ; 

But  oh,  untrue,  in  halting  at  the  shell, 

And  piercing  not  into  the  truth’s  deep  cell  ! 

’Tistrue,  they  lived  in  darkness  of  the  light 
That  makes  the  hourly  day  and  leaves  the  night  ; 

’Tis  true,  they  fled  the  light  that  in  its  glow 
Consumes  the  moth  that  risks  it  to  and  fro  : — 

Such  lights  the  martyrs  shunned,  and  in  earth’s  womb 
Built  home  and  altar  and  a  resting  tomb. 

Yet  who  would  say  they  shunned  the  day  and  light, 
From  whom  the  Sun  of  Justice  masked  His  sight 

But  for  a  time,  until  their  watch  He  crown, 

And  their  firm  faith  in  His  blessed  vision  drown? 

Rather,  true  seekers  of  the  daydawn,  they 
Basked  in  the  foregleams  of  the  heavenly  day  ! 
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THE  DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION. 


AS  the  year  draws  to  its  close,  those  of  us  who 
have  been  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted 
with  our  Dramatic  Association  are  tempted 
to  look  back  over  the  work  of  the  last  ten  months 
to  compare  it  with  the  labors  of  preceding  years. 
And  as  we  do  so  wre  cannot  avoid  giving  way  to  a 
spirit  of  self-congratulation  in  view  of  the  many 
words  of  praise  and  kindest  criticism  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Dramatic 
Association  in  its  latest  productions.  Traditions 
reaching  down  to  us  from  years  long  gone  by,  have 
told  of  particular  marvellous  successes  on  the  Ford- 
ham  stage  achieved  by  those  who  have  gone  befoi'e, 
and  it  is  like  balsam  to  the  souls  of  the  young 
actors  of  the  present  generation  to  learn  from  the 
lips  of  not  only  those  who  witnessed,  but  even  took 
part  in  those  most  noteworthy  productions,  that  the 
plays  of  the  present  year  compare  favorably  in  even- 
point  with  the  deservedly  praised  presentations  of 
former  times.  We  should  be  far  from  taking 
pleasure  in  the  mere  thought  of  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  and  in  the  kind  encomiums  of 
our  friends  did  we  imagine  we  were  but  yielding  to 
a  spirit  of  pride  and  self-satisfaction  at  the  effoi'ts  of 
the  stndents  of  the  present  day,  but  wTe  cannot  but 
think  that  some  such  continual  remembrance  of  the 
noblest  works  that  have  preceded  us  and  a  laud¬ 
able  ambition  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  efforts  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  will  do  much  towards 
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helping  us  maintain  the  highest  standard  in  our 
work  and  encouraging  us  to  put  forth  our  most 
zealous  endeavors  both  for  the  good  of  the  college 
and  for  our  own  more  rapid  advancement. 

The  Dramatic  Association  is  probably  the  one 
association  of  the  college  which  brings  the  work 
of  education  most  fully  before  the  public.  Other 
associations  have  their  particular  and  praiseworthy 
objects,  but  either  by  reason  of  their  special  end  or 
their  less  frequent  appearance  or  the  very  restricted 
number  who  can  be  allowed  to  participate  in  their 
exhibitions,  are  unable  to  give  so  thorough  an  in¬ 
sight  into  what  is  being  done  in  the  college  as  the 
Dramatic  Association.  The  after-lives  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates  and  students  prove  to  the  world  at  large  the 
soundness  of  the  education  and  the  correctness  of 
the  principles  they  imbibed  at  old  St.  John’s,  but 
the  Fordham  stage  offers  a  platform  upon  which  to 
give  a  more  immediate  exhibition  of  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  college  day  by  day  and  presents 
us  with  a  striking  proof  of  the  standard  of  excellence 
in  the  school  and  of  the  results  but  recently  attained. 

But  some  there  are,  and  perhaps  many,  who  will 
disagree  with  the  views  here  expressed  and  im¬ 
agine  that  nothing  more  is  revealed  in  an  excellent 
production  of  a  classic  play  by  college  students 
than  a  commendable  aptness  for  the  actor's  art  as 
shown  bv  a  few  of  the  principal  characters  upon 
whom  the  success  of  the  performance,  in  their 
opinion,  wholly,  and  not  in  part,  depends.  This 
gift,  the}-  would  maintain,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
particular  individuals,  and  is  not  to  be  drawn  forth 
perforce  by  any  system  of  college  training  and 
education,  however  excellent  or  ideal.  Hence, 
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according  to  them,  the  results  of  certain  very  suc¬ 
cessful  performances  are  not  a  reflection  of  college 
work,  but  of  the  individual  gifts  of  the  chosen  few. 
Such  a  view  seems  to  us,  after  long  and  careful 
consideration,  to  be  absolutely  erroneous,  and  we 
venture  to  assert  that  the  standard  of  plays  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  institution  of  learning  in  the  country 
depends  nearly  altogether  tipon  the  standard  of 
education  maintained  in  that  institution.  A  his¬ 
tory  of  the  performances  given  in  the  various 
schools  within  our  knowledge  seems  to  bear  us  out 
most  fully  in  our  assertion. 

It  is  a  known  fact  on  the  professional  stage  that 
the  more  educated  and  refined  the  actor,  or,  better 
still,  the  manager,  the  better  and  the  more  artistic 
are  the  performances.  It  might  be  urged  that  some 
of  the  greatest  actors  have  been  men  of  no  educa¬ 
tion,  but  this,  we  take  it,  is  an  assertion  most  mis¬ 
leading.  They  have  had  no  education,  perhaps,  in 
any  college  or  institution,  but  the  very  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged  was  to  them  one  of  the 
greatest  and  surest  sources  of  education.  They 
moulded  themselves  and  educated  and  refined  their 
minds  by  daily  contact  with  the  masterpieces  of 
the  world’s  dramatic  literature,  and  more  than  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  deficiencies  of  training  of  their  earlier 
years.  Who,  for  instance,  while  listening  to  the 
immortal  lines  of  Shakespeare,  as  read  by  our  own 
Booth,  would  dare  affirm  that  he  was  an  unedu¬ 
cated  man  ?  We  cannot  ascribe  the  perfect  polish 
and  artistic  taste  of  his  productions  to  mere  natural 
gifts  and  ability,  devoid  of  education,  in  the  just 
sense  of  the  term. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  and  considering  for 
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a  moment  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  productions 
of  recent  years,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  especially 
delighted  our  audiences  and  caused  our  critics  to 
add  such  favorable  comments  to  our  humble  efforts. 
Was  it  a  fact  that  a  few  showed  particular  ability 
in  the  rendering  of  their  individual  parts,  or  was  it 
because  the  Dramatic  Association  as  a  body  gave 
a  most  praiseworthy  and  artistic  interpretation 
of  a  powerful  and  classic  drama?  We  know  well 
the  latter  reason  called  forth  the  heartiest  and 
sincerest  applause.  What  all  deemed  especially 
worthy  of  note  was  the  fact  that  the  entire  cast  in 
each  case  showed  a  strong  and  scholarly  grasp  of 
the  drama,  and  each  individual  actor  put  forth  his 
best  endeavors  to  conspire  towards  a  faithful  and 
artistic  rendering  of  the  entire  play.  And  the 
success  in  each  case  was  such  as  their  earnest  efforts 
deserved. 

But  such  results  clearly  could  not  be  attained 
through  the  particular  inborn  gifts  of  some  few 
chosen  souls  among  the  members  of  the  cast.  The 
education  and  training  acquired  by  each  and  every 
one  previous  to  his  endeavor  to  grace  the  Fordham 
stage  are  responsible  for  the  results,  and  if  this 
previous  education  had  been  of  less  worth  the  results 
would  necessarily  have  been  of  less  importance. 

The  really  great  actor  must  be  a  great  student. 
He  must  be  a  man  educated  first  and  foremost  in 
the  particular  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  and 
above  and  beyond  this  his  mind  must  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  refining  influence  of  all  the  liberal 
branches  of  learning  if  his  interpretation  of  the 
masterpieces  of  dramatic  thought  is  to  correspond 
in  worth  to  the  value  of  the  written  page.  He 
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must  be  a  man  able  to  grasp  the  strongest  expres¬ 
sion  of  human  emotions,  as  they  have  been  handed 
down  to  ns  by  the  world’s  brightest  geniuses.  He 
must  be  able  to  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
depth  of  poetry  contained  in  the  lines  he  utters. 
He  must  be  able  to  appreciate  with  perfect  nicety 
every  shade  of  emotion  and  seize  upon  the  hidden 
meaning  in  the  poet’s  lines  which  expresses  these 
subtle  shades  of  passion.  If  he  is  capable  of  doing 
all  this,  even  though  he  had  not  the  actor’s  special 
gift  of  reproducing  exteriorly  what  he  has  already 
conceived  in  the  depth  of  his  soul,  how  could  we 
deny  him  in  justice  the  title  of  an  educated  man? 

But  of  such  value  is  the  actor’s  art  and  education, 
even  outside  his  own  particular  sphere,  that  men 
have  long  since  realized  that  some  attention  to  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  liberal  education.  How 
have  the  greatest  orators  of  the  world  trained  them¬ 
selves  otherwise  than  by  applying  to  the  study  of 
the  best  dramatic  and  oratorical  literature  that 
had  preceded  them?  What  long  hours  have  they 
spent  in  what  many  nowadays  would  consider  the 
school-boy’s  task  of  declamation!  We  can  almost 
safely  say  that  Demosthenes  entirely  fashioned  and 
made  himself  what  he  eventually  became  by  means 
of  the  actor’s  art.  And  so  of  Cicero  and  other 
geniuses  of  his  kind. 

And  now  probably  it  becomes  clearer  why  it  is 
that  here  at  Fordham  we  are  ever  striving  to  live 
up  to  the  ideal  in  the  matter  of  dramatics.  Of  course 
like  every  other  task  of  real  worth  and  larger  pro¬ 
portions  it  requires  constant  effort  and  effort  of  no 
small  moment  to  stick  persistently  to  the  work. 
Besides  the  difficulties  to  be  found  in  the  work  it- 
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self,  there  are  difficulties  and  trials  which  come  from 
without,  for  there  will  always  be  those  to  whom 
serious  undertakings  and  high  ideals  are  nothing 
else  than  a  bore.  These  will  do  their  best  to  cry 
down  anything  that  calls  for  mental  exertion,  or  in 
fact  real  application  of  any  kind,  and  will  make  it 
a  point  to  demand  that  which  is  of  a  lighter  nature 
and  which  will  amuse  and  entertain  without  the 
need  of  serious  attention.  But  they  forget,  or,  bet- 
ter  still,  are  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  that  which  demands  less  effort 
is  productive  of  less  result,  in  whatever  line  the  ef¬ 
fort  be  made.  As  philosophers  put  it,  the  effect  is 
never  greater  than  the  cause.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  present  tendency  of  our  age  is  towards  the 
light  and  trivial  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  and 
the  question  presents  itself,  shall  we  yield  to  this 
tendency  or  put  forth  our  best  endeavors  to  combat 
it.  For  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  true  work  of 
education  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  We  cannot 
afford  to  give  way  to  the  decadent  tastes  of  our  gen¬ 
eration,  but  must  do  our  best  to  contribute  our  little 
share  in  the  work  of  changing  and  elevating  them. 
W  e  may  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  foolish  charge  of 
being  “  old  fogies  ”  and  behind  the  age  in  our 
methods  and  proceedings,  but  our  motto  of  “  Ex¬ 
celsior”  will  eventually  win  the  praise  of  those 
whose  antipathies  have  been  strongest  and  most  out¬ 
spoken.  We  will  not  lay  claim  to  being  reformers 
or  anv  of  that  sort  of  thing,  titles  most  odious  in 
the  ears  of  all  mankind,  but  we  will  not  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  be  drawn  away  from  what  we  know  is 
highest  and  best  by  the  cries  of  those  who  are  in¬ 
capable  of  appreciating  the  ideal  in  any  line  of  work. 
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We  must  ask  ourselves  the  question,  what  shall  we 
wish  to  have  clone  in  after-years;  what  kind  of  work 
will  cause  us  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
when  we  shall  look  back  upon  our  efforts  in  days  to 
come.  Shall  we  be  proud  of  having  entertained  our 
friends  with  plays  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  the  effect 
and  influence  of  which  vanished  with  the  last  drop 
of  the  curtain,  or  shall  we  find  our  real  satisfaction 
in  having  devoted  our  best  endeavors  to  the  worthy 
interpretation  of  those  lasting  monuments  of  dra¬ 
matic  literature  “whose  worth  stands  challenger  on 
mount  of  all  the  ages  for  their  perfection  ?”  What 
is  it  now  that  is  most  highly  spoken  of  when  we 
recall  the  history  of  our  Dramatic  Association  and  re¬ 
hearse  the  glories  of  bygone  years  ?  Do  we  hear 
praises  lavished  upon  the  lighter  productions  of  past 
days,  and  have  we  ever  had  them  proposed  to  us  for 
imitation  and  example?  Do  we  not  rather  have  to 
listen  to  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  merits  of  just 
such  performances  as  our  association  has  been  de¬ 
voting  itself  to  within  recent  years?  In  fact,  have 
we  not  even  been  obliged  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
some  students  of  former  days  who  regret  now  that 
in  their  time  they  were  not  given  the  advantages 
the  present  generation  enjoys,  but  were  compelled 
to  waste  their  efforts  on  works  of  very  little  mo¬ 
ment. 

With  the  warning  voice,  then,  of  these  less 
favored  students  ringing  in  our  ears  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  our  efforts  are  directed  in  the 
proper  way,  let  us  keep  to  the  good  work  we  have 
been  striving  to  do  in  the  past.  Let  us  hold  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  the  high  ideals  our  Dramatic  Associa¬ 
tion  proposes  to  us  and  towards  which  we  must 
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ever  reach.  Let  us  be  determined,  in  whatever 
undertaking  of  this  kind  we  attempt,  to  struggle 
with  heart  and  soul,  despite  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  arduous  task  we  have  set 
ourselves  to  accomplish,  despite  the  criticisms  and 
complaints  of  those  who  would  frown  upon  our 
efforts,  for  the  greatest  good  of  our  beloved  college 
and  for  the  highest  education  of  our  own  minds. 
Thus,  though  while  pushing  forward  on  our  way, 
bending  beneath  the  heavy  burden  we  have  as¬ 
sumed,  we  may  well  believe  the  proper  motto  for 
us  in  our  labors  would  be  the  poet’s  “  Nitor  in  ad- 
versum still  when  the  end  has  crowned  our  task 
and  the  laurel  wreath  of  success  is  resting  sweetly 
on  our  brows,  we  shall  realize  fully  the  nobler  and 
the  grander  motto  of  the  same  old  bard,  “  Sic  itur 
ad  astra.  ” 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 


BRIGHT,  sunny  Commencement  weather  has  be¬ 
come  a  tradition  at  Fordham.  The  long 
succession  of  cheerful  Commencement  days 
with  exercises  held  under  the  trees,  broken  only  at 
rare  intervals,  has  bred  in  us  a  confidence  that 
makes  us  resent  as  an  infringement  of  our  rights, 
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weather  that  would  keep  us  within  doors  on  sueli 
auspicious  occasions.  Only  twice  during  the  last 
quarter-century  have  we  been  obliged  to  abandon 
our  tent  under  the  trees  for  the  more  meagre  ac¬ 
commodations  of  the  college  theatre.  It  is  true  that 
on  several  occasions,  notably  this  year,  the  heavens 
scowled  and  muttered  threats  all  day,  but  in  every 
instance  they  have  withheld  their  bolts  until  we 
had  brought  our  ceremonies  to  a  close.  This  year, 
although  the  city  below  us  and  the  country  above 
and  about  us  wyere  ravaged  by  heavy  storms,  we 
experienced  nothing  but  a  cloudy  sky  until  the  last 
ot  the  speeches  vyas  concluded  and  the  audience  had 
begun  to  scatter.  Our  traditions  were  fulfilled  and 
the  class  of  ’98  wyas  ushered  into  that  “  dim  life 
which  opens  wdde  and  long  from  the  morrow  of 
Commencement  day,”  under  auspices  as  cheerful  as 
any  of  its  predecessors  had  known. 

The  judgment  of  a  year  ago  as  to  the  most  fitting 
place  in  which  to  hold  the  exercises,  was  confirmed 
this  year,  if  indeed  any  confirmation  wyere  needed. 
Its  fitness  for  the  occasion  and,  apart  from  that,  its 
ideal  beauty  seemed  more  striking  this  year  than 
ever  before.  There  is  not,  to  my  mind,  a  more 
beautiful  spot  on  the  grounds,  or  one  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  kindle  in  the  bosom  of  the  departing  stu¬ 
dent  the  spark  of  love  for  Alma  Mater.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  about  the  place  that  makes  one 
thoughtful  and  reminiscent.  In  such  a  spot  as  this, 
if  anywhere,  old  memories,  long  since  dead,  are  re¬ 
vived;  in  such  a  spot  as  this  “  the  old  broken  ex¬ 
pectancies,  the  days  of  glee,  the  triumphs,  the  rival¬ 
ries,  the  defeats,  the  friendships  are  recalled  with  a 
fluttering  of  the  heart  that  pride  cannot  wholly  sub- 
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due.”  I  feel  sure  that  the  men  of  ’98  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  thought  is  prompted  by  110  ex¬ 
cess  of  sentiment. 

The  exercises  this  year  were  to  me,  at  least,  full 
of  interest.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  grow  in  interest 
year  by  year.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  results  of 
increasing  years,  although  I  am  far  from  coveting 
any  of  the  distinctions  that  come  with  age.  What¬ 
ever  the  reason,  though,  it  is  certain  that  these  an¬ 
nual  events  appeal  to  me  now  as  they  never  ap¬ 
pealed  before.  It  may  be  the  excellence  of  the 
showing  made  by  the  graduates.  Yet  I  am  enough 
of  a  laudator  ternporis  act i to  maintain  that  we  could 
do  as  well,  at  least,  in  other  days.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  addresses  were  all  exceptionally  good. 
The  relations  of  Literature  and  Democracy  were  ably 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Meagher,  O’Donovan  and 
Grainger,  and  the  frequency  of  the  applause  which 
their  speeches  called  forth,  showed  that  they  were 
equal  to  the  task  of  rousing  even  a  summer  audi¬ 
ence  to  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Mason’s  valedictory  was 
touching  and  earnest,  and  it  may  be  accepted  on 
the  testimony  of  one  who  knows  him  well,  that  it 
was  sincere  in  every  word.  The  address  to  the 
graduates  by  the  eloquent  Dr.  Brann,  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  curtailed.  The  threatening  aspect  of  the 
sky,  and  the  occasional  rumblings  of  thunder,  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  hurry  his  speech  to  a  conclusion. 
Even  in  its  abbreviated  form,  though,  it  bore  all  the 
marks  of  the  scholarly  eloquence  for  which  he  is 
noted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Brann’s  remarks  the 
degrees  and  prizes  were  awarded.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  the 
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Rev.  Martin  Griffith  and  William  J.  D.  Croke. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Meade,  ’85  ;  Martin  D.  Glynn,  ’94  ; 
John  B.  Robinson,  ’94;  and  on  Daniel  E.  Kiernan, 
’95  ;  George  V.  Grainger,  ’97,  and  John  P.  Joyce, 
’97,  after  a  year’s  study  in  the  post-graduate  course. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 


Gerald  J .  Barry, 

John  J.  Byrne, 

John  E.  Claffy, 

John  W.  Corbett, 

Charles  E.  Downes, 
Jeremiah  V.  Dunlevy, 

John  J.  Dunne, 

Augustine  T.  V.  Kingston, 


Peter  S  McDonnell, 
Bernard  W.  McElroy, 
J.  Tufton  Mason, 
Peter  A.  Meagher, 
Leo  J.  O’Donovan, 

R.  Emmet  Shields, 
William  L.  Tierney. 


The  highest  honors  of  the  graduating  class  were 
won  by  Reo  J.  O’ Donovan,  as  was  also  the  Hughes 
medal  for  the  best  examination  in  mental  philos¬ 
ophy.  Jeremiah  V.  Dunlevy  was  second  in  both. 
The  medal  for  the  best  biographical  essay,  the  gift 
of  Dr.  Janies  N.  Butler,  ’84,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  was  won 
by  William  L.  Tierney,  with  Charles  E.  Downes 
second.  The  Alumni  prize,  a  purse  of  fifty  dollars, 
for  the  best  essay  on  a  literary  subject,  open  to  all 
the  classes  in  the  university  course,  was  won  by 
Charles  E.  Downes.  Jeremiah  V.  Dunlevy  won 
second  place  in  this  competition.  The  subject  this 
year  was  “Tennyson.”  The  conduct  medal  was 
awarded  to  John  A.  Dillon,  of  the  Sophomore  class, 
and  the  elocution  medal  to  Thomas  J.  A.  McCor¬ 
mack,  of  the  Freshman  class. 

The  weather  still  continuing  to  threaten,  the 
Archbishop  omitted  his  usual  address,  and  the 
exercises  were  brought  to  a  close. 

Commencement  day  is  now,  even  more  than 
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formerly,  the  occasion  for  the  annual  reunion  of 
the  alumni.  Each  year  sees  a  larger  gathering  of 
old  students,  who  make  the  day  an  occasion  for 
renewing  old  friendships  and  making  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  among  the  succeeding  generations.  At  the 
meeting  which  followed  the  graduation  ceremonies 
this  year  there  were  sixty  members  present.  Many 
were  unable  to  wait  for  the  meeting,  for  more  than 
eighty  -were  seen  and  recognized  on  the  grounds 
during  the  day.  It  is  probable  that  many  were 
overlooked  in  the  crowd:  The  graduates  of  more 
recent  years,  as  was  to  be  expected,  were  in  the 
majority.  Of  the  class  of  ’97,  there  were  present 
thirteen,  out  of  a  total  membership  of  nineteen. 

The  chief  business  transacted  at  the  meeting  was 
the  consideration  of  the  reports  of  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees.  Treasurer  Treacy  aroused  considerable 
enthusiasm  by  his  report,  which  showed  a  substan¬ 
tial  surplus  in  the  treasury.  The  Dinner  Commit¬ 
tee  also  reported  a  balance  in  hand  after  payment  of 
all  expenses,  a  situation  hitherto  unknown.  The 
surplus  was  applied  to  the  athletic  fund.  The 
report  which  aroused  most  enthusiasm,  however, 
was  that  of  the  Athletic  Committee.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  this  committee  a  year  ago  was  an  experi¬ 
ment,  as  the  alumni,  as  a  body,  had  never  before 
manifested  an  active  interest  in  the  athletic  affairs 
of  the  students.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
was  amply  attested  by  the  introduction  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  making  the  committee  a  permanent  institution, 
with  full  power  to  act  for  the  association  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  faculty  and  students.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm. 

The  election  of  officers,  which  followed,  resulted 
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in  the  reelection,  without  opposition,  of  Dr.  Butler 
to  the  presidency.  The  Rev.  Jas.  Dougherty,  ’63, 
who  was  nominated  in  opposition,  in  withdrawing 
from  the  contest,  paid  a  glowing,  though  well  de¬ 
served,  tribute  to  the  doctor’s  efficiency  and  zeal,  a 
tribute  that  was  applauded  with  enthusiasm  by 
those  present.  The  other  officers  are  :  Vice-presi¬ 
dents,  Very  Rev.  William  McNulty,  ’53;  Timothy 
F.  Neville,  ’59;  Dr.  George  M.  Edebohls,  ’71;  Dr. 
John  Gleises,  ’72;  Rev.  Christopher  B.  O’Reilly, 
’76  ;  Rev.  William  H.  Murphy,  ’78 ;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  J.  Aspell,  ’81 ;  Recording  Secretary,  John 
C.  McNeilly,  ’90;  Corresponding  Secretary,  William 
A.  Ferguson,  ’94 ;  Historian,  Thomas  Gaffney 
Taaffe,  ’90.  After  the  meeting  the  members  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  refectory,  where  a  lunch  was  served. 
The  gathering  broke  up  about  seven  o’clock. 

LIST  OF  ALUMNI  PRESENT  AT  COMMENCEMENT  : 


Peter  A.  Hargous  .  .  .  .  ’56 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.D.  .  .  ’57 

Timothy  F.  Neville  .  .  .  •  ’59 

Rev.  Gabriel  A.  Healy  .  .  .  .  ’60 

Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery  .  .  .  .  ’61 

Rev.  James  Dougherty,  D.D.  .  .  '63 

Dr.  William  O’Byrne  .  ■  •  .  ’66 

Rev.  Isidore  Meister  .  •  •  ’67 

Very  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Mooney,  V.G.  .  .  ’67 

Right  Rev.  John  M.  Farley  .  .  ■  — 

Hon.  John  T.  McDonough  .  .  .  — 

Joseph  A.  McCreery  .  .  •  ’69 

Richard  S.  Treacy  .  .  •  •  -69 

Rev.  James  A.  Kelly  .  .  •  ’7° 

Matthew  F.  Neville  •  ■  •  • 

Dr.  John  Gleises  .  .  •  •  •  ’72 

William  H.  Hurst  .  .  ■  •  •  ’72 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Slattery  .  .  .  ’72 
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Peter  L.  Mullally  .  .  .  .  •  '74 

Rev.  Joseph  Zwinge,  S.J.  .  .  .  •  ’74 

Hon.  Louis  F.  Haefen  .  .  .  •  ’75 

Rev.  Michael  Henry  .  .  .  •  ’75 

William  McCormick  .  .  .  •  ’75 

John  F.  Hamilton  .  .  .  .  ’76 

Rev.  C.  B.  O’Reilly  .  .  .  ’76 

Rev.  John  B.  Pittar,  S.J.  .  .  .  — 

Charles  Stuart  Smith  .  .  .  . 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Newman  .  .  .  .  — 

Dr.  Charles  Duffy  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Rev.  John  J.  Boyle  .  .  .  .  ’78 

Rev.  William  N.  Murphy  .  .  .  ’78 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Donlon  ....  ’80 

Dr.  John  Aspell  .  .  .  ’82 

Denis  T.  Walsh  .  .  .  .  ’82 

Albert  Michaud  .  .  .  .  ’83 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler  .  .  .  ’84 

Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn  .  .  .  .  •  '84 

Rev.  Daniel  O’Dwyer  .  .  .  ’84 

Arthur  McAleenan .  .  .  .  .  — 

Major  Pedro  Aguilera  .  .  .  .  — 

Lawrence  P.  Lee  .  .  .  .  .  ’86 

Rev.  John  H.  Dooley  .  .  ’87 

Dr.  Cornelius  F.  Orben  .  .  .  ’87 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Donlon  .  .  .  '88 

Rev.  Mallick  J.  Fitzpatrick  .  ’88 

Dr.  William  E.  Howley  .  .  .  ’88 

Dr  Joseph  Kerrigan  .  .  ’88 

William  P.  Taaffe  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Rev.  James  N.  Aylward  .  .  ’89 

Charles  C.  Marrin  .  .  .  .  ’89 

M.  J  Sweeney  .  .  .  .  ’89 

Keny'onJ.  Fortescue  .  .  ’90 

Rev.  James  J.  Keane  .  .  ’90 

John  C.  McNeilly’  .  .  .  .  ’90 

David  W.  Orpheus  .  .  .  .  ’90 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe  .  .  .  ’90 

Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  B.  S.  .  .  .  .  ’90 

Dr.  James  S.  Geary  .  .  .  .  — 
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T.  J.  M.  Murray  .  .  .  .  ’92 

Francis  X.  Kelly  .  .  .  .  •  ’93 

J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin  .  .  .  •  ’93 

Hugh  E.  McLaughlin  .  .  .  •  ’93 

Charles  McCafferty  .  .  .  •  ’93 

Alexander  McLaughlin  .  .  .  .  _ 

Alphonse  Lynch  .  .  .  .  .  _ 

Martin  H.  Glynn  .  .  .  .  •  '94 

John  D.  King  .  .  .  .  -  94 

John  B.  Robinson  .  .  .  .  -  94 

Charles  J.  Kane  .  .  .  .  ’95 

James  Fisher  .  .  .  .  •  ’95 

Maurice  Doran  .  .  .  .  ’95 

Daniel  E.  Kiernan  .  .  .  .  •  '95 

JOHNJ.  SlNNOTT,  B.  S.  ’95 

John  McLoughlin  .  .  .  .  ’96 

Francis  O’Neill  .  .  .  .  .  ’96 

Thomas  E  O’Shea  .  .  .  .  ’96 

Charles  J.  Sinnott  ...  .  ’96 

P.  Paulding  Brant  .  .  .  ’97 

Andres  B.  Crosas  .  .  .  .  •  ’97 

Morris  W.  Clarke  .  .  .  .  ’97 

Stephen  J.  Cassidy  .  .  .  .  ■  ’97 

John  T.  Delaney  .  .  .  .  ’97 

James  J.  Donovan  .  .  .  .  •  ’97 

John  F.  Gaynor,  Jr.  .  .  .  .  .  ’97 

George  V.  Grainger  .  .  .  ’97 

George  B.  Hayes  .  .  .  .  •  ’97 

John  P.  Joyce  .  .  •  .  ’97 

Walter  H.  Martin  .  .  .  •  ’97 

Robert  E.  McDonnell  .  .  .  •  ’97 

Joseph  A.  Mulholland  .  .  .  ’97 

James  A.  Wilson  .  .  .  .  ’97 

Richard  T.  Howard  .  .  .  .  — 
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AN  ELEGY. 

The  moon’s  silvery  rays  fell  full  and  clear 
On  a  massive  stone  in  Hertfordshire. 

This  stone  was  in  a  lone  grave-yard, 

Where  lie  the  dust  of  knight  and  bard, 

Whose  deeds  of  valor,  often  told, 

Were  seldom  thought  of,  though  so  old; 

But  this  one  stood  a  space  apart, 

A  rude-cut  stone  and  a  stony  heart. 

The  tale  of  the  grave  is  long  and  sad; 

There  lies  a  young,  fair-haired  lad, 

Whose  years  on  earth  were  full  of  toil, 

Whose  days  were  ones  of  great  turmoil. 

An  orphan  was  this  hapless  child, 

Born  in  a  work-house,  grown  up  wild; 

No  mother’s  fondling  care  knew  he, 

No  smiling  father  did  he  see; 

He  walked  alone  the  ways  of  life, 

He  fought  alone  the  one  great  strife, 

Until  at  last  the  succor  came, 

And  Death  relieved  his  tired  frame; 

And  angels  bore  his  soul  on  high, 

He  had  a  home  there  in  the  sky; 

They  laid  his  stiffened  body  here, 

In  this  lone  church-yard  of  Hertfordshire. 

Whitney  Eckekt,  3d  Academic. 
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THE  SPECIFIC  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  A 
CATHOLIC  COLLEGE. 

Address  to  the  Graduates  of  St.  John  s  Col¬ 
iege ,  Fordham,  delivered  June  22 ,  1898, 
by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann ,  D.D., 

LL.D .,  Rector  oj  St.  Agnes’ 

Church,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  speeches  of  the  graduates  of  this  college  for 
the  past  forty  years,  if  collected  and  published, 
would  make  a  safe  and  admirable  text-book  on 
ethics,  politics,  art  and  literature,  kike  the  beau¬ 
tifully  written  and  eloquently  spoken  discourses  to 
which  we  have  just  listened,  all  these  graduating 
speeches  are  stamped  with  a  special  character,  not 
merely  because  they  are  models  of  good  style,  the 
result  of  long  study  of  classic  exemplars  under  the 
best  educators  in  the  world,  nor  because  of  the 
graceful  and  finished  orator}'  of  the  speakers,  but 
for  something  higher  and  more  important  than  ex¬ 
cellence  of  form.  The  highest  type  of  scholar  is 
not  the  man  versed  in  classics  who  can  round  a 
period  euphoniously,  and  tell  the  number  and  his¬ 
tory  of  Jupiter’s  children,  nor  the  scientist  who  can 
calculate  how  many  volts  are  required  to  destroy 
human  life.  Above  the  classics,  and  above  the 
natural  sciences,  soars  philosophy,  the  science  of 
first  principles  upon  which  even  the  classics  and 
the  natural  sciences  depend.  What  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  life,  is  the  safety  and  the  certainty  of  the 
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principles  which  should  guide  man’s  mind  and  con¬ 
duct  in  the  field  of  ethics,  a  field  that  takes  in  the 
whole  of  philosophy  as  well  as  art,  politics,  and  lit¬ 
erature.  Hence,  ethical  culture  is  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  element  in  education,  yet  to  be  useful,  that 
culture  must  be  reliable.  Let  me  illustrate  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  by  an  example  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  pagan  moralists, 
Seneca.  This  man  of  genius  and  learning,  in  his 
book  on  “  Providence,”  writes  :  “  I  do  not  see  what 
Jupiter  can  consider  more  beautiful  on  earth,  if  he 
wishes  to  regard  it,  than  Cato,  standing  erect  amid 
the  ruins  of  his  party.  Although,  says  he,  all  should 
become  subservient  to  one  man,  the  land  subject  to 
his  armies,  and  the  sea  to  his  fleets,  and  though 
Caesar's  soldier’s  should  guard  the  gates,  Cato  has 
a  means  of  escape.  He  will  make  way  for  freedom 
with  his  own  hand.  This  sword,  unsullied  by  civil 
strife,  will  do  good  work.  It  will  give  to  Cato 
the  liberty  which  it  could  not  give  to  his  country. 
Courage,  my  soul,  and  perform  your  long  premedi¬ 
tated  task,  take  yourself  away  from  human  affairs. 
Petreius  and  Juba  have  already  fought  and  lie  slain 
by  each  other’s  friendly  hands.  What  a  brave  and 
noble  agreement  they  made,  but  one  that  suits  not 
my  greatness.  It  were  as  disgraceful  for  Cato  to 
seek  death  as  to  seek  life  from  any  one.”  After 
cpioting  this  imaginary  soliloquy  of  Cato,  the  mor¬ 
alist  continues:  “It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  gods 
look  on  with  great  joy  while  this  hero,  a  most  stern 
avenger  of  himself,  provides  for  the  safety  of  others, 
spends  his  last  night  in  study,  plunges  the  sword 
into  his  sacred  breast,  disembowels  himself,  and 
lets  out  with  his  own  hand  his  most  holy  soul,  in- 
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clignant  to  be  contaminated  by  the  steel.”  Thus 
we  see  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  Stoic  philoso¬ 
phers,  an  avowed  panegyrist  of  suicide,  yet  neither 
himself  nor  his  pagan  contemporaries  seemed  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  unsoundness  of  his  teaching. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  graduates  could  prove  to 
Seneca,  that  his  hero  was  a  usurper  of  the  rights  of 
God ;  that  Cato  was  guilty  of  violating  justice,  by 
destroying  that  of  which  he  was  neither  the  creator 
nor  the  absolute  owner;  and  moreover  that  he  was 
a  coward,  who  killed  himself  because  he  had  not 
the  moral  courage  to  endure  defeat.  This  is  only 
one  of  a  thousand  instances  of  the  false  morality  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  men  of  genius,  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  whose  errors  are  exposed  and 
refuted  by  the  philosophy  specially  taught  only  in 
Catholic  colleges. 

What  is  then  the  specific  characteristic  of  all 
these  orations?  It  is  the  safety  and  the  certainty 
of  the  principles  which  are  enunciated  in  them. 
These  orators  and  their  predecessors  on  these  lawns 
have  not  expressed  the  wild  and  uncertain  dreams 
of  erratic  professors,  or  the  shallow  theories  of  con¬ 
ceited  founders  of  systems,  but  sound  principles 
exposed  with  unerring  logic — principles  that  go 
back  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  venerable 
Jesuit  who  has  been  the  metaphysical  light  of  St. 
John’s  College  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  the 
Angelic  Doctor,  and  the  other  great  philosophers 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  from  them  to  the  first  man, 
into  whose  mind  the  Creator  poured  the  light  of 
truth,  to  be  transmitted  immutable  and  everlasting 
to  posterity. 

In  this  college,  because  it  is  a  Catholic  college, 
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there  is  no  groping  in  the  dark;  no  doubt  or  hesita¬ 
tion  in  treating  metaphysical,  ethical,  or  esthetical 
questions.  Her  graduates,  dealing  with  such  ques¬ 
tions,  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Is 
there  a  God  ?  Is  the  soul  spiritual  and  immortal  ? 
What  are  man’s  duties  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow 
man?  What  is  the  nature,  what  are  the  rights  and 
the  limits  of  the  civil  power?  What  is  the  true 
theory  of  art,  and  what  are  the  principles  which 
should  guide  the  artist  in  his  work — be  he  poet, 
painter,  architect,  sculptor,  or  musician  ?  To  these 
questions  the  answers  given  here  are  clear,  exact 
and  certain. 

All  these  themes,  the  Catholic  graduate  has 
studied.  He  has  combined  the  principles  of  Truth, 
Goodness,  and  Beauty,  in  the  synthesis  of  his  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  is  prepared  to  prove  by  most  perfect 
demonstration  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions, 
for  his  mind  has  both  the  light  of  natural  logic  and 
the  illumination  of  faith.  He  knows  not  only  the 
names  of  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the 
general  history  of  their  systems,  but  he  has  also 
been  trained  to  analyze  and  sift  these  systems;  to 
expose  and  refute  the  false  doctrines  of  the  sceptic, 
the  atheist,  the  materialist,  the  anarchist,  the  com¬ 
munist,  the  socialist,  the  utilitarian,  and  the  obscene 
realist;  and,  moreover,  to  defend  and  establish  the 
truth  by  demonstrations,  mathematical  in  their  ex¬ 
actness.  It  is  this  training  which  is  the  crown  and 
the  glory  of  Catholic  colleges,  as  the  lack  of  it  leaves 
the  education  of  our  best  and  highest  non-Catholic 
colleges  and  universities,  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
It  is  this  knowledge  of  sound  philosophy  which, 
other  things  being  equal,  gives  to  the  Catholic 
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scholar,  in  dealing  with  questions  of  principle,  a 
superiority  which  must  be  recognized  in  art  and 
literature,  as  well  as  in  medicine,  law,  and  the¬ 
ology. 

You,  gentlemen,  have  received  this  perfection  of 
culture  not  only  from  text  books,  but  from  living 
examples,  from  professors  who  are  ever  striving  to 
realize  in  their  lives,  the  true,  the  good  and  the 
beautiful. 

To-day,  your  Alma  Mater  commissions  you,  fully 
equipped,  and  sends  you  forth  to  join  the  army  of 
her  sons  in  the  battle  of  life.  Like  soldiers  to  their 
guns,  stand  to  your  principles.  Never  minimize 
their  force,  nor  compromise  their  dignity.  The 
minimizer  may  be  for  a  time  successful,  but  he  is 
always  a  failure  in  the  end.  The  man  who  dies 
rather  than  desert  the  cause  of  truth — like  the 
soldier  shot  defending  his  post,  or  the  sailor  who 
goes  down,  gallantly  defending  the  ship — is  always 
a  hero.  For  him  there’s  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame,  and  a  place  in  heaven  among  those  who  have 
done  their  duty  on  earth.  But  the  coward,  who 
surrenders  principle  to  achieve  success,  is  always 
despicable.  The  trimmer,  like  the  VTicar  of  Bray, 
is  the  object  of  public  contempt,  and  his  only  fame 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  comic  song.  From  you 
the  community  has  a  right  to  expect  much.  Your 
education  has  fitted  you  to  be  leaders  and  models 
of  less  favored  men.  Therefore,  fearless  and  ac¬ 
complished  champions  of  truth  and  morality,  let 
your  conduct  conform  to  your  convictions.  As 
gentlemen  and  as  Christians,  fearlessly  defend  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  honor,  and  morality,  whenever 
and  wherever  assailed.  Stand  by  the  flag  of  faith 
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and  fatherland,  for  whose  defence  Alma  Mater  has 
clothed  you  with  her  best  armor,  and  you  will  win 
victories  in  this  world,  and  eternal  glory  in  the 
next. 

MASTER  S  ORATION. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY. 

“  We  are  an  uncultured  nation  ;  a  nation  whose 
only  desire  is  to  gain  wealth.  To  our  greed  for 
money  we  sacrifice  our  chances  of  taking  an  emi¬ 
nent  place  as  a  literary  people  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

“  We  have  produced  no  literary  men  since  the 
foundation  of  our  republic  ;  and  what  is  more  la¬ 
mentable,  have  not  tried  to  do  so,  for  our  time  is 
occupied  by  nothing  save  the  cry  for  ‘  Pattern  et 
circenses  ’  ;  plenty  of  worldly  goods  and  pleasures.” 
So  say  our  foreign  friends,  among  them  the  London 
Spectator. 

Let  me,  in  discussing  the  cjuestion  of  Literature 
in  the  American  Democracy,  first  run  over  the  past 
and  show  how  creditable  is  the  result  of  our  work 
in  the  days  that  have  been,  notwithstanding  the 
criticism  which  asserts  the  contrary.  Then  let  us 
take  a  glance  into  the  future  to  see  what  prospects 
we  have,  and  on  what  we  base  our  assured  hope  of 
a  great  literary  future. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
this  subject,  still,  few  arguments  are  needed  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  falseness  of  the  statements,  that  we 
can  lay  no  claim  to  any  honors  in  literature,  or 
that  we  have  no  grounds  to  advance  for  our  hope 
that  a  grand  literary  era  may  be  expected  in  our 
country. 
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To  create  an  age  of  literature,  we  must  have 
men  of  scholarly  ability,  as  well  as  men  who  have 
the  power  of  awakening  the  admiration  of  their  fel¬ 
low  beings  ;  men,  who  by  the  magic  of  their  pen, 
can  picture  to  the  minds  of  others  the  sublime  and 
the  beautiful  in  prose  and  verse,  whose  brilliant 
colors  will  never  fade. 

To  attain  this,  we  must  have  men  who  strive  not 
for  the  lucre  of  this  world,  but  through  love  of  their 
art  and  its  ennobling  influence  on  mankind. 

Such  men  have  existed  in  this  republic,  though 
foreign  critics  falsely  assert  the  contrary.  To  their 
productions,  more  lasting  than  monuments  of  brass, 
do  we  now  turn  for  our  country’s  honor.  First  in 
your  minds,  my  friends,  must  be  the  name  of  one 
with  wdiose  works  all  are  familiar  ;  whose  memory 
we  revere ;  whose  melodious  versification  has 
charmed  ;  whose  glory  will  never  be  dimmed  ;  the 
poet  of  the  people,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Of  him  did  the  great  Cardinal  Wiseman  say  :  “  Our 
hemisphere  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  having 
brought  him  forth  ;  but  still  he  belongs  to  us,  for 
his  works  have  become  as  household  words  where- 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken.” 

“  Cannot  claim  the  honor  of  bringing  him  forth!” 
What  a  tribute  from  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  ; 
and  yet  others  say  we  have  had  no  literary  men  ! 

And  does  not  Longfellow  find  companions  to  share 
his  preeminence? 

What  say  the  critics  of  Washington  Irving, 
whose  inimitable  style,  whose  brilliancy  of  color¬ 
ing  have  placed  him  among  the  foremost  prose 
writers  of  his  time  ? 

What  say  they  of  Hawthorne,  whose  prose  writ¬ 
ings  have  given  him  a  world-wide  reputation  ? 
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What  think  they  of  Poe,  the  melancholy  bard, 
whose  genius  it  were  folly  to  deny  ? 

And  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant  have  not  failed  to 
add  lustre  to  American  letters,  and  would  have 
gained  a  place  among  the  bards  of  England. 

Neither  has  the  muse  of  history  been  without 
her  devotees  in  a  Prescott,  Bryant,  Parkman,  men 
who  must  be  conceded  a  high  rank,  even  among 
their  foreign  compeers. 

Has  the  essay,  political  and  religious,  been 
neglected  ? 

Let  the  names  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  of 
Hughes,  Spalding  and  Brownson  prove  how  unde¬ 
served  is  this  aspersion,  and  if  we  examine  the 
names  of  those  who  have  treated  a  subject  less 
proper  to  the  domain  of  literature,  namely,  the 
intricacies  of  the  law,  we  find  a  Kent  to  rival  the 
English  Blackstone,  a  Marshall  to  outshine  the 
English  Mansfield.  Has  no  lustre  been  added  to 
the  glories  of  English  letters  by  the  productions  of 
American  orators?  Were  Patrick  Henry,  John 
Adams,  Webster,  Calhoun  and  Clay  unworthy  to 
take  rank  with  the  orators  that  in  their  day  gave 
glory  to  England  ? 

In  the  face  of  this  brief  statement — brief  through 
lack  of  time,  not  of  material — how  uncalled-for  is 
the  flippant  criticism  that  for  two  hundred  years 
the  American  democracy  has  been  barren  in  letters ! 
Equally  uncalled-for  by  the  prospect  is  the  promise 
of  a  barren  future,  which,  our  foreign  critic  says, 
must  threaten  as  long  as  democracy  rules. 

I  say  the  criticism  is  without  foundation  in  fact, 
for  our  future  in  letters  is  even  more  promising 
than  our  past  has  been  creditable.  If  we  go  back 
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to  the  time  of  our  most  prominent  litterateurs,  we 
cannot  help  but  mark  the  vast  difference  in  the 
number  of  higher  educational  institutions  existing 
then  and  those  flourishing  now.  To  our  forefathers 
there  were  no  similar  opportunities  of  satisfying 
their  craving  for  knowledge — for  more  knowledge, 
as  we  have  at  the  present.  The  rich,  and  those  in 
good,  comfortable  circumstances,  alone  could  afford 
to  send  away  their  sons  for  a  university  training; 
the  others  had  to  be  content  with  the  ordinary  pub¬ 
lic  school.  The  consecpience  was  that  many  were 
denied  that  privilege  which  is  the  very  foundation 
of  literature;  which  has  been  and  always  will  be 
the  open  sesame  to  the  road  of  success ;  which  of  its 
very  nature  stamps  the  individual  as  the  person  of 
culture  and  education.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
speak  of  the  study  of  the  classics,  under  the  guidance 
of  trained  masters. 

In  our  days  what  advantages  have  the  American 
youth  ?  There  are  colleges  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  where  all  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a 
classical  training  and  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Demosthenes  and  Horace,  and  with 
these  men,  behold,  as  it  were,  the  chivalrous  deeds 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  enacted  once  more. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  great  incentive  to  literary 
production  of  a  higher  order  must  follow  from  this 
wide  dissemination  of  a  classical  education.  For 
the  classics  are  the  very  foundation  of  true  literary 
worth. 

From  the  study  of  the  classics  under  able  masters, 
not  from  a  cursory  reading  of  translations,  is  to  be 
had  that  depth  of  mind,  that  niceness  of  literary 
taste,  that  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  accu- 
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racy  of  expression,  those  qualities  indispensable  to 
the  author  that  aims  to  fill  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
literary  fame.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  eulogize 
classical  studies.  Let  me  verify  my  statement  by 
mentioning  the  names  of  Dante,  Racine,  Bossnet,  of 
the  great  German  poets,  as  well  as  of  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison  and  Newman,  who  owed  their  excellence 
not  to  their  genius  alone,  but  also  to  assiduous  study 
of  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  However,  we 
must  not  deny  that  there  prevail  among  us  hin¬ 
drances  to  the  advancement  of  literature.  Notable 
among  these  is  a  tendency  to  be  content  with  the 
common  school  education  of  the  day. 

In  the  common  school  training  of  the  people 
there  is  a  danger  that  mediocrity  be  accepted  as  a 
criterion  of  excellence.  There  is  a  tendency  to  fix 
upon  a  certain  modicum  that  the  greatest  number 
is  capable  of  receiving,  to  abandon  the  old  purpose 
of  education,  that  training  of  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties,  and  substitute  instead  the  storing  of  the 
memory  with  general  information  along  with  utili¬ 
tarian  instructions  on  the  necessity  of  virtue  for 
happiness  in  this  life  rather  than  in  the  next. 

Readily  all  can  see  what  harm  to  our  literary  fu¬ 
ture  would  be  worked  were  the  minds  gifted  by  na¬ 
ture  sacrificed  for  the  quasi  education  of  the  com¬ 
mon  crowd. 

Far  from  being  committed  to  this  narrow  view  of 
education,  the  government  favors  and  the  people 
foster  a  thousand  institutions  that  labor  for  thor¬ 
oughness  in  training,  breadth  in  erudition,  accuracy 
and  finish  in  expression.  Among  them  we  are 
proud  to  boast  that  our  Alma  Mater  holds  no  mean 
place,  laboring  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  for  the 
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training  of  the  middle  ages;  that  training  that  gave 
to  letters  a  Dante;  to  theology  an  Aquinas;  to  art 
an  Angelo;  the  training  which  no  cheap  substitute 
can  replace. 

Our  nation  gives  the  training,  our  past  has  given 
the  theme.  I11  all  that  can  arouse  human  enthu¬ 
siasm,  whether  it  be  heroism  in  civic,  military  or 
religious  life,  our  country’s  history,  from  the  first 
gun  of  the  revolution  that  hailed  the  birth  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy,  to  our  glorious  victory  at  Manila, 
yields  wealth  of  material  that  past  authors  have  not 
exhausted,  which  awaits  the  pen  of  the  coming 
genius  to  enshrine  it  among  the  masterpieces  of  all 
time. 

And  as  many  of  the  sons  of  old  Fordham  have 
not  failed  to  bring  her  glory  by  the  high  rank  they 
have  taken  in  church  and  state,  in  law  and  letters, 
in  political  and  military  life,  may  we  not  hope  that 
here  in  the  future,  at  the  breast  of  our  common 
mother,  may  be  nurtured  the  genius  that  will  bring 
to  Fordham  glory  in  letters,  siich  that  it  will  re¬ 
move  from  the  minds  of  our  country’s  most  preju¬ 
diced  critics  the  unmerited  stigma  of  literary 
sterility. 

* 
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HON.  HENRY  HOBART  DODGE,  ’49. 

N  Monday,  May  16th,  passed  away  one  of  Ford- 
ham’s  oldest  and  most  honored  Alumni.  From 


the  day  he  left  college  he  had  never  ceased  to  re¬ 
flect  the  highest  credit  upon  his  Alma  Mater,  and  his 
death  comes  as  a  sore  affliction,  not  only  to  his  be¬ 
reaved  family,  but  to  the  institution  which  had  the 
honor  of  starting  him  upon  the  bright  path  of  his  life. 
The  Catholic  Universe  of  Ohio,  the  State  which  he 
adopted  as  his  home  and  in  which  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  his  earnest  and  devoted  career  was  spent, 
contains  a  just  and  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory, 
and  we  can  do  no  better  than  reproduce  the  account 
here,  merely  noting  that  the  simple,  straightfor¬ 
ward  narrative  of  his  life  sounds  the  praises  and 
gives  an  insight  into  the  true  worth  of  the  man 
better  than  the  most  fervent  eulogy  would  have 
done  : 

Hon.  Henry  Hobart  Dodge,  LL.D.,  former  Judge 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  well  known  professionally 
and  socially  throughout  northwestern  Ohio,  died 
Monday,  at  his  late  home  in  Perrysburg.  Judge 
Dodge  was  born  at  Pompey  Hill,  Onondago  County, 
New  York,  in  1830,  and  came  to  Perrysburg  in 
1852.  He  read  law  with  Spink  and  Murray  and 
subsequently  was  associated  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  James  Murray,  afterwards  Attorney-General  of 
Ohio.  I11  1879,  Mr.  Dodge  was  elected  to  the 
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Common  Pleas  bench,  where  he  served  for  ten 
years.  On  his  retirement  from  the  bench,  he  en¬ 
tered  into  law  partnership  with  John  W.  Canary, 
Esq.,  which  continued  until  Mr.  Dodge’s  death. 

The  one  great  feature  which  stands  out  most 
prominently  in  Judge  Dodge’s  public  record  is  the 
unswerving  integrity  which  gave  him  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  community  to  a  degree  that 
is  becoming  rare  in  these  days.  For  many  years 
one  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  bar  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  his  uniform  kindness  to  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legal  profession  was  unfailing.  At  all 
times  forceful  and  candid  of  speech,  his  greatest 
strength  proceeded  from  this  in  combination  with 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  law  as  a  science,  his 
unassuming  demeanor,  and  the  conviction  which 
his  every  word  carried  with  it. 

Judge  Dodge  was  a  wddely  read  man,  well  versed 
in  history  and  the  natural  sciences,  particularly 
physics,  astronomy,  mathematics  and  metaphysics. 
He  was  also  a  devoted  student  of  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton,  Homer  and  the  Latin  poets.  His  favorite 
authors  on  religious  subjects  were  Faber,  Manning 
and  Newman.  Much  might  be  said  of  his  public 
and  professional  life,  but  the  religious  side  of  his 
character  offers  a  still  more  fascinating  study  to  the 
Catholic  biographer.  Always  a  devout  Catholic,  he 
not  only  conformed  to  the  external  requirements  of 
Catholicity,  but  loved  it,  for  the  beauty  and  the 
truth  which  it  revealed  to  him.  He  beheld  these 
with  a  clearer  vision  than  is  granted  to  most  men. 
If  “  religion  pure  and  undefiled,”  is  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  keep  oneself  pure,  unspotted  from 
the  world,  then  indeed  had  he  found  it.  His  devo- 
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tion  to  the  Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary  was  marked 
by  his  constant  recitation  of  the  rosary,  which  he 
said  was  always  a  source  of  spiritual  strength  and 
tranquillity  after  days  of  great  mental  stress.  His 
rosary  was  his  constant  companion.  While  his 
whole  life  was  a  devout  one,  the  last  five  years  of  it 
were  marked  with  an  increasing  fervor.  He  fre¬ 
quented  the  sacraments  several  times  a  month,  and 
when  the  end  came,  met  it  peacefully,  fortified 
with  every  consolation  vouchsafed  by  the  loving 
spiritual  mother  of  the  faithful. 

The  funeral  took  place  from  St.  Rose’s  Church, 
Friday  morning,  Father  Griss  of  Fostoria,  formerly 
pastor  at  Perrysburg,  officiating,  assisted  by  Father 
Schriner  of  Bowling  Green,  and  Father  Mertes  of 
Maumee. 

In  1857,  Judge  Dodge  was  married  to  Sarah 
Hodge  Wilkinson,  who  survives  him,  together  with 
one  son,  Frederick  D.  Dodge.  They  have  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  the  community  in  their  great 
bereavement. 

Incidentally  with  the  death  of  Judge  Dodge  is 
brought  to  mind  the  manner  in  which  his  father 
and  mother  became  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  away  back  in  the  thirties.  A  copy  of  a 
Catholic  controversial  work  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  were  Episcopalians,  and  the  elder  Dodge  was 
a  prominent  Freemason  and  bitterly  anti-Catholic. 
This  book,  which  came  accidentally  into  their  pos¬ 
session,  was  the  outward  means  of  their  conversion, 
and  in  a  short  time  both  were  received  into  the 
Church  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  visit  of  a  Catholic 
priest  was  obtained  through  them,  and  occasionally 
he  held  services  in  their  home,  and  from  this 
beginning  sprang  a  thriving  Catholic  settlement. 
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The  following'  letter,  received  from  Judge  Dodge 
last  June  by  the  Reverend  President  of  the  College, 
wdro  applied  to  the  distinguished  alumnus  for  his 
portrait,  to  be  hung  with  the  pictures  of  other 
honored  members  of  the  alumni  in  the  Colleo-e 
refectory,  will  give  us  as  high  an  idea  of  the  humble 
and  truly  magnanimous  character  of  our  esteemed 
graduate  as  we  could  wish  to  possess : 

Thursday,  June  3,  1897. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J. 

My  Dear  Father  Rector: — Your  kind  favor 
relative  to  a  portrait  for  the  student’s  dining  room 
at  St.  John’s  College,  is  received.  It  is  indeed 
pleasant  to  be  so  kindly  remembered  by  my  cher¬ 
ished  Alma  Mater.  Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to 
place  the  same  construction  upon  your  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  and  flattering  request,  that  I  have  hereto¬ 
fore  given  to  similar  ones  when  made  by  my  Breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Bar  and  officials  where  I  used  to  hold 
Courts  ? 

I  will  gladly  and  thankfully  send  the  picture, 
only  would  prefer  to  wait  a  little.  I  am  afraid  of 
being  premature.  Finis  coronat ,  etc.  When  the 
race  is  run,  and  the  course  finished,  we  can  better 
tell  whether  any  such  complimentary  remembrance 
is  deserved  or  desirable.  It  might  only  serve  to 
perpetuate  something  which  we  would  desire  to  for¬ 
get.  We  shall  not  have  long  to  wait.  My  failing 
health  admonishes  me  that  the  end  is  near.  I  will 
certainly  make  arrangements  to  have  a  portrait  sent 
immediately  after  my  death. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Hexry  H.  Dodge. 
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P.  S.  How  I  wish,  in  your  goodness  and  charity, 
you  would  remember  me  in  your  prayers  at  Alma 
Mater.  I  deeply  feel  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace 
and  support  as  I  approach  the  dark  valley. 

H.  H.  D. 


SILVER  JUBILEE. 

REV.  WILLIAM  MULHERON,  ’68. 

THE  Auburn  BuIIeti)i  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Silver 
Jubilee  of  our  esteemed  graduate,  Rev. 
William  Mulheron,  of  the  Class  of  ’68: 

Yesterday,  June  5th,  was  one  of  the  grandest  days 
in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  city. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  services  attending  the 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Rev. 
William  Mulheron’s  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
Never  before  has  such  a  crowd  gathered  at  the 
beautiful  Church  of  St.  Mary’s.  Long  before  the 
time  appointed  for  the  opening  Mass  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  people,  regardless  of  denominations,  flocked  to 
the  church,  all  anxious  to  obtain  a  good  seat.  As 
one  entered  the  church,  the  scene  which  met  the 
eyes  was  a  most  gorgeous  one.  The  decorations 
surpassed  any  that  have  ever  before  been  made  in 
the  church,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Palms,  potted  plants,  cut  flowers,  smilax,  candles, 
wax  tapers  and  electric  lights  formed  a  part  of  the 
elaborate  trimmings.  The  altars  and  sanctuary 
were  banked  with  flowers  and  palms.  In  every 
conceivable  nook  and  corner  was  placed  a  palm  or 
potted  plant.  The  stained  glass  windows  were 
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prettily  set  off  by  palms,  which  were  arranged  on 
shelves  near  them,  ancl  erected  pnrposely  for  the 
occasion.  On  the  pillars  of  the  church  were  hand¬ 
somely  draped  national  flags,  bordered  with  smilax. 
The  side  altars  were  bowers  of  beauty.  They  were 
elaborately  trimmed  with  flowers  and  lighted  can¬ 
dles,  while  a  lace  mantle  or  altar  cloth  was  spread 
over  the  table  of  each,  and  set  them  off  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  beautiful  manner. 

The  main  altar  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
palms,  potted  plants  and  cut  flowers,  while  myriads 
of  wax  candles  and  incandescent  lights  glowed  in 
every  corner.  Above  the  main  altar  was  the  Latin 
phrase  in  large  letters,  “ Ad  Multos  Annos and 
“Our  Pastor,  1873-1898.”  The  choir  loft  was 
prettily  decorated  in  the  national  colors. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  celebration  were 
most  impressive.  The  occasion  was  made  more 
important  by  the  presence  of  two  bishops,  Right 
Rev.  Bernard  J.  McQuaid,  of  the  Rochester  diocese, 
and  Right  Rev.  James  E.  Quigley,  of  the  Buffalo 
diocese. 

Bishop  Quigley  celebrated  Mass  at  9  o’clock  yes¬ 
terday  morning  for  the  children.  The  celebration, 
however,  began  at  n  o’clock.  The  procession  of 
acolytes,  altar  boys,  priests  and  bishops  formed  in 
the  vestry  of  the  church  and  marched  through  the 
church  to  the  sanctuary.  Vicar  General  Connary, 
of  Buffalo,  who  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  led 
the  procession.  He  was  followed  by  the  altar  boys, 
who  in  turn  were  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  McGuire, 
of  St.  Bernard’s  Seminary,  Rochester,  Rev.  James 
J.  Gibbons  and  Rev.  William  Mulheron.  Bishop 
Quigley,  attended  by  two  acolytes,  and  Bishop  Me- 
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Quaid,  by  two  candle  bearers,  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  procession. 

Father  Mul heron  acted  as  celebrant  of  the  Mass 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  celebration,  and 
Fathers  Gibbons  and  McGuire  served  as  deacon  and 
sub-deacon  respectively. 

The  bishops  were  seated  on  thrones  on  the  left 
side  of  the  sanctuary.  The  choir  of  forty-five  voices 
assisted  by  the  Burtis  Orchestra  rendered  Da- 
chauer's  Mass  in  a  fine  manner.  The  music  through- 
out  the  service  was  grand  and  further  words  of 
commendation  would  be  superfluous. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass  the  choir  and  con¬ 
gregation  sang  “  Holy  God,  We  Praise  Thy  Name.” 

After  the  Mass  the  bishops  and  priests  in  atten¬ 
dance  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  Father  Mul- 
heron. 

Many  gifts,  tokens  of  appreciation  and  memen¬ 
tos  of  the  occasion,  were  presented  to  Father  Mul- 
heron  yesterday.  Bishop  McQuaid  presented  him 
with  a  magnificent  missal  bound  in  gold  with  gold 
clasps  and  silk  bound  leaves. 

The  members  of  the  Young  Ladies’  Sodality  pre¬ 
sented  their  pastor  with  a  silver  tea-set.  It  was  a 
beautiful  gift.  The  children  of  the  Auburn  Orphan 
Asylum  as  a  token  of  their  respect  and  as  a  gift  ex¬ 
pressing  their  good  wishes  sent  a  large  basket  of 
white  roses.  Numerous  other  gifts  were  presented 
by  the  children  of  the  school  and  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation.  From  Rev.  James  J. 
Gibbons,  his  faithful  assistant,  Father  Mulheron  re¬ 
ceived  a  painting  representing  the  child  Christ  be¬ 
fore  the  Doctors  in  the  temple. 

In  the  evening  the  festivities  were  continued. 
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At  6:30  o’clock  all  the  men  of  the  congregation, 
representing  many  of  the  Catholic  societies  of  the 
church,  gathered  in  Lyceum  Hall  and  there  formed 
a  long  procession  with  the  Holy  Name  Society. 
This  long  line  of  men,  young  and  old,  marched  up 
Green  Street  to  the  parochial  residence.  Here  they 
formed  two  columns  and  made  space  for  the  leaders 
of  the  procession. 

The  altar  boys,  led  by  Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  of 
Rochester,  passed  out  of  the  parochial  residence 
through  the  long  line  of  men.  Following  the  altar 
boys  came  the  priests  and  bishops,  Rev.  Herbert 
Regenbogen  and  Vicar-General  Connary,  who  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  leading.  Bishop  Quigley 
came  next,  accompanied  by  Father  Mulheron. 
Bishop  McOuaid,  attended  by  Rev.  James  F. 
Hussey,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  Michael  Wall, 
of  this  city,  came  last.  It  was  a  most  impressive 
sight.  After  the  priests  had  moved  by,  the  men 
re-formed  and  marched  into  the  church,  followed 
by  the  Young  Ladies’  Sodality.  Solemn  vespers 
were  celebrated  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  M.  S.  Lynch, 
of  Utica,  assisted  by  Rev.  Herbert  Regenbogen  and 
Rev.  J.  J.  Gibbons.  Paolo  Giorza’s  vespers  were 
snng  by  the  full  choir. 

The  church  presented  a  pretty  appearance.  In 
every  corner  and  on  every  cornice  had  been  placed 
small  incandescent  lights,  and  those  gave  a  grand 
effect  to  the  beautiful  decorations  of  the  church. 
On  the  altar  and  in  the  sanctuary  myriads  of 
candles  and  electric  lights  burned.  The  altars 
were  more  elaborately  trimmed  than  at  the  morn- 
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THE  largest  audience  seen  for  many  years  at 
the  public  elocution  contest  gathered  in  the 
college  hall  on  June  2d,  to  witness  the 
efforts  of  Fordham’s  speakers  to  win  the  different 
honors  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  elocution  classes. 
The  exhibition  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
large  audience,  and  universal  satisfaction  was  written 
on  the  faces  of  the  many  friends  of  the  students  as 
they  left  the  hall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  contest. 
The  musical  selections  rendered  by  the  Banjo, 
Mandolin  and  Glee  Clubs  contrilmted  greatly  to¬ 
wards  the  evening’s  entertainment,  and  made  any¬ 
thing  like  monotony  impossible,  though  the  length 
of  the  programme  had  caused  some  apprehension 
lest  the  contest  might  prove  a  trifle  tiresome.  In 
fact,  so  neatly  were  the  musical  members  inter¬ 
spersed  amid  the  varied  selections  of  the  speakers, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  judging  from  the 
applause  each  received,  which  of  the  two  were  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  Glee  Club’s  medley  of 
Southern  songs  seemed  especially  to  delight  the 
audience,  and  probably  bore  off  the  honors  in  the 
musical  line. 

Among  the  speakers,  though  it  is  true  no  one 
seemed  to  rise  to  the  height  which  has  been  reached 
by  a  few  of  the  particularly  gifted  elocutionists 
Fordham  has  fashioned  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding,  still  the  entire  contest  was  marked  by 
an  elegance  and  evenness  which  perhaps  gave  the 
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gentlemen  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  proceedings 
some  little  difficulty  in  deciding  the  victorious  com¬ 
petitors.  And  right  here  let  us  say  that  all  who 
took  part  in  the  contest  should  regard  themselves 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  such  competent 
gentlemen  act  as  judges  of  their  efforts.  Dr.  But¬ 
ler’s  ability  and  unswerving  interest  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  good  of  the  college  are  too  well  known 
to  every  student  and  alumnus  of  Fordham  to  per¬ 
mit  11s  to  think  the  decision  given  will  be  other 
than  acceptable  to  every  one  concerned.  Father 
Hollahan  but  recently  won  golden  opinions  from 
the  students  and  friends  of  the  college  for  his 
masterly  oration  delivered  in  the  College  Hall  on 
“Joan  of  Arc,”  while  Mr.  Ferguson  of  the  class  of 
’94  is  still  remembered  by  many  of  the  older  scholars 
here  present  as  the  talented  young  student  and 
actor  whose  efforts  graced  the  Fordham  stage  but  a 
few  years  ago. 

With  such  an  able  corps  of  judges  to  spur  them 
on,  the  participants  in  the  contest  put  forth  their 
best  endeavors  to  win  the  much  coveted  honors. 

Besides  striking  ability  in  some  cases,  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  general  showed  careful  study  and  earnest 
preparations.  The  Junior  Class  sent  only  four 
members  to  the  competition,  but  their  selections 
were  all  above  the  average,  Masters  Harrington  and 
Anglim  delighting  the  audience  especially  with 
their  exhibition  of  talent. 

In  the  Senior  Class  the  contest  was  closer  and 
more  interesting.  Mr.  McCormack,  to  whom,  in 
the  opinion  of  very  many,  the  medal  should  be 
assigned,  had  to  contend  with  the  disadvantage  of 
first  place,  but  the  favorable  impression  he  made 
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upon  the  minds  of  all,  stood  him  in  good  stead 
throughout  the  entire  evening. 

Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Dillon  gave  very  creditable 
performances.  Mr.  O’Neill  also  succeeded  in  earn¬ 
ing  very  hearty  applause.  His  strong,  rich  voice 
gave  him  a  decided  advantage  over  many  of  the 
other  speakers,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  speech 
he  had  selected  was  very  favorably  spoken  of  by 
many  at  the  close  of  the  contest.  Mr.  Dunnigan 
gave  a  very  vigorous  and  well  sustained  rendering 
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of  a  selection  he  had  made  from  one  of  Sienkie- 
wicz’s  recent  powerful  novels. 

In  fact,  the  entire  programme  was  relished  thor¬ 
oughly  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  large  audi¬ 
ence,  a  fact  worthy  of  particular  note,  since  such 
exhibitions  are  by  some  considered  devoid  of  inter¬ 
est. 

Since  the  majority  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
contests  belong  to  other  than  the  present  graduat¬ 
ing  class,  we  may  safely  expect  a  much  fuller  de¬ 
velopment  of  talent  in  the  following  year,  and  look 
forward  to  an  even  more  satisfactory  and  interesting 
competition  in  the  June  of  ’99. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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RECTOR’S  day  was  pleasantly  celebrated  here 
on  Tuesday,  May  ioth.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  day’s  enjoyment  was  the  annual  game 
of  baseball  between  the  “Philosophers”  and  the 
“  Tyros,”  the  latter  of  St.  John’s  Hall.  The  “Tyros,” 
after  a  hard-fought  battle,  were  forced  to  yield  vic¬ 
tory  to  their  senior  brethren. 

— On  Saturday,  May  18th,  the  Banjo  and  Mandolin 
Clubs  attended  the  annual  elocution  contest  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College,  and  rendered  several  of 
their  choicest  selections. 

— Captain  Frank  H.  Edmunds,  U.  S.  A.,  our 
former  commandant,  who,  on  account  of  the  war, 
was  compelled  to  leave  us  about  the  latter 
part  of  April,  writes  that  he  has  been  detailed 
as  recruiting  officer  at  New  Orleans.  During 
the  absence  of  Captain  Edmunds  the  Cadet  Bat¬ 
talion  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  E. 
Claffy,  ’88.  Captain  Edmunds  has  the  best  wishes 
of  the  Monthly  in  all  his  undertakings. 

— On  June  ist,  a  magnificent  statue  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  placed  in  the  college  church, 
having  been  purchased  through  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  students.  The  statue  is  of  terra 
cotta,  and  represents  the  Saviour  with  arms  ex¬ 
tended  in  supplication  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  It 
has  excited  general  praise  and  admiration. 

— Monday,  June  14th,  the  Senior  class  received 
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Holy  Communion  in  a  body,  previous  to  their  final 
examination  in  philosophy. 

— The  annual  public  drill  occurred  on  Thursday, 
June  1 6th,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  audience.  The  review  was  made  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Martin  T.  MacMahon,  G.  A.  R.,  who  expressed 
himself  as  being  most  highly  pleased  with  the  sol¬ 
dierly  bearing  and  keen  military  discipline  of  the 
cadets,  as  well  as  the  excellence  and  precision  with 
which  they  executed  each  command.  After  the  re¬ 
view  and  dress  parade  the  competition  drill  for  the 
colors  was  held.  The  colors  were  awarded  to  Com¬ 
pany  I),  of  which  Air.  John  H.  Corbett  is  captain, 
amid  the  cheers  and  applause  of  the  multitude  pres¬ 
ent.  The  battalion  was  in  command  of  Senior  Cap¬ 
tain  John  E.  Claffy,  the  music  was  furnished  by  the 
“  Old  Guard  ”  Band. 

— On  Monday,  June  20th,  the  youthful  members 
of  St.  John’s  Hall  gave  their  annual  dramatic  ex¬ 
hibition,  which  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  last  year’s 
very  successful  production,  “  King  Robert  of 
Sicily.”  Of 'course  the  cast  was  almost  entirely 
new,  very  few  of  those  taking  part  last  year  having 
the  same  roles,  but  the  production  compared  very 
favorably  with  the  first  performance  and  in  some 
respects  was  unquestionably  superior  to  it.  Masters 
Siggins  and  Marsh  especially  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  bearing  off  very  equally  the  honors  of  the 
evening.  A  picture  of  the  cast  will  be  found  on 
another  page  of  this  issue. 

Michael  J.  Larkin,  ’00. 
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AMONG  the  most  notable  visitors  this  month 
was  Major  Pedro  Aguilera,  of  the  Cuban 
army,  who  was  a  student  here  from  ’77  to 
’82.  He  has  been  in  New  York  for  several  months 
on  sick  leave.  He  had  visited  Fordham  only  once 
since  leaving,  when  he  came  in  ’87  as  a  member  of 
the  baseball  team  of  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute. 
He  found  the  college  much  changed  since  his  day 
and  few  of  his  friends  remaining.  He  had  many 
stories  to  tell  of  his  adventures  as  a  member  of 
General  Maceo’s  staff  and  later  with  General 
Garcia.  His  brother,  Eugene,  who  was  with  him 
here,  is  now  serving  on  General  Garcia’s  staff.  He, 
too,  has  the  rank  of  Major.  Major  Aguilera  was 
here  again  on  Commencement  day. 

Patrick  M.  Lynch,  formerly  of  the  class  of  ’89, 
was  married  early  in  June  in  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham,  to  Miss  Mary  Gregson. 
Among  the  ushers  were  Messrs.  John  and  Joseph 
Farrell,  of  Albany,  former  students  at  the  college  ; 
John  E.  Kelly,  ’89,  and  James  Fisher,  ’95. 

Another  marriage  to  be  chronicled  is  that  of  Dr. 
William  E.  Howley,  ’88.  He  was  married  June 
29th,  to  Miss  Ferguson  of  Brooklyn,  a  sister  of 
William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 

Somebody  recently  handed  us  the  card  of  John 
D.  King  &  Co.,  stock  brokers,  at  74  Broadway  and 
11  New  Street,  New  York.  Those  who  were  here 
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a  few  years  ago  will  recognize  the  name  of  John 
King,  ’94,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm.  It  is  said 
that  Maurice  Doran,  ’95,  is  a  silent  partner  in  the 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Anthony  A.  Hirst,  ’65,  recently  visited  the 
college  with  his  son,  who  played  on  the  baseball 
team  of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia,  against 
the  Fordham  Reserves.  It  was  Mr.  Hirst’s  first 
visit  to  the  house  since  his  graduation,  and  of 
eonrse  he  found  it  much  changed. 

Mr.  Taafe,  ’90,  who  was  for  a  time  in  editorial 
charge  of  Form ,  a  monthly  magazine,  published 
in  New  York,  has  resigned  the  editorship.  He 
will  continue,  however,  to  contribute  regularly  to 
its  pages. 

Ramsay  Peugnet,  who  was  secretary  of  St.  John’s 
Alumni  Sodality,  has  since  his  recent  marriage 
taken  up  his  residence  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  second  game  in  the  series  with  Manhattan 
College  brought  back  a  great  many  of  the  old  stu¬ 
dents.  Among  those  whom  the  Monthly’s  re¬ 
porter  saw  were  Dr.  Butler,  ’84;  Dr.  Aspell,  ’82; 
Dr.  Dunn,  ’84;  Dr.  Hawley,  ’88;  Rev.  Mallick 
Fitzpatrick,  ’88,  and  Messrs.  Hopkins,  ’88;  Swee¬ 
ney,  ’89;  Robinson,  ’94;  McCafferty,  ’93;  King, 
’94;  Hugh  McLaughlin,  ’93;  Fairfax  McLaughlin, 
’93;  O’Neill,  ’96;  Arthur  McAleenan  and  Joseph 
McAleenan. 
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THE  new  official  flag  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  printed,  for  the  first  time  correctly,  on 
the  cover  of  the  July  Ladies'  Hoine  Journal.  The 
flag  was  recently  adopted  as  the  President’s  emblem,  and 
henceforth  will  be  employed  to  proclaim  his  official  pre¬ 
sence.  When  he  is  at  the  White  House  the  flag  will  be 
displayed  there,  and  wherever  he  may  go  as  President  of 
the  United  States  it  will  be  in  evidence.  Its  publication 
in  accurate  color  detail  will  be  a  matter  of  much  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  acquaint  the  public  with  the  President’s 
emblem. 


In  a  paper  upon  Gladstone’s  oratory  in  the  July 
Werner's  Mr.  James  Bryce  remarks  that  as  a  master  of 
vigorous  and  convincing  argumentation,  Gladstone  may 
well  be  compared  with  the  greatest  of  English  orators. 
“  His  oratory  had  many  conspicuous  merits.  There  was  a 
lively  imagination,  which  enabled  him  to  relieve  even 
dull  matter  by  pleasing  figures,  together  with  a  large 
command  of  quotations  and  illustrations.  There  were  re¬ 
markable  powers  of  sarcasm — powers,  however,  which  he 
rarely  used,  preferring  banter  to  invective.  There  was 
admirable  lucidity  and  accuracy  in  exposition.  There 
was  great  skill  in  the  disposition  and  marshaling  of 
arguments,  and  finally — a  gift  now  almost  lost  in  Eng¬ 
land — there  was  a  wonderful  variety  and  grace  of  ap¬ 
propriate  gesture.  But  above  and  beyond  everything  else 
which  enthralled  the  listener,  there  were  four  qualities, 
two  specially  conspicuous  in  the  substance  of  his  elo¬ 
quence — inventiveness  and  elevation;  two  not  less  remark¬ 
able  in  his  manner — force  in  the  delivery,  expressive 
modulation  in  the  voice.  ” 


The  Mount  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  June 
issues  of  the  college  journals  which  have  so  far  reached  us. 
This  Jubilee  number  reflects  the  greatest  credit  not  only 
upon  the  institution  but  upon  the  many  gifted  graduates 
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whose  training  and  ability  are  strikingly  evidenced  in 
nearly  every  column  of  this  most  interesting  issue. 

If  we  can  catch  our  friend  the  ex-man  of  the  Dial  before 
he  gets  away  on  his  much  needed  vacation,  we  should  like 
to  tell  him  that  that  piece  of  unadulterated  nonsense 
styled  “  The  Worst  Boy  in  the  School  ”  has  nearly  used 
up  its  fo7irth  edition ,  and  will  soon  be  published  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  handsomer  form.  We  should  be  loath  to  deprive 
him  of  the  incentive  which  this  bit  of  news  ought  to  give 
him  to  take  a  more  complete  mental  rest. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


RECEIVED  FROM  BENZIGER  BROS. 

St.  Anthony ,  the  Saint  of  the  Whole  World,  compiled  by 
Rev.  Thos.  F.  Ward.  A  popular  life  of  the  great  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Saint,  with  half-tone  full  page  illustrations. 
Cloth.  Price,  75  cents. 

Pictorial  Game  of  American  Catholic  Authors.  Series  A 
and  B.  Price  each,  35  cents. 

Game  of  Quotations  from  American  Catholic  Authors. 
Series  I.,  II.  and  III.  Price  for  series,  25  cents. 

Easy  La?iguage  Lessons.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Schools.  50  cents. 


IJ'itDlREcTION§Vdf^Iij 


The  Old  Reliable  Remedy 

FOR  ALL  PAIN. 

_  . . .  _  USED  INTERNALLY  AND  EXTERNALLY. 

5m,  P“S,“«>C>CUISI»£L»  =r,BEVr,«K 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS! 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  OF  1898. 


Our  present  season’s  stock  is  now  ready  in 
all  departments.  For  clothing  to  order  a 
full  line  of  Scotch  Fancies  and  homespuns  in 
Spring  and  tropical  weights.  Whilst  our 
Ready-made  Stock  shows  the  usual  season’s 
changes  in  style,  there  will  be  noted  an  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  exaggerations  of  fashions  so  often 
found  in  lower  grades  of  Ready-made  gar¬ 
ments. 

Catalogues,  samples  and  rules  for  self¬ 
measurement  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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Tremont  Ave. 
SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit  and 
manufacturing  Co. 


F.  DEACON 

Late  DEACON  BROS. 

JEWELER  AND 

DIAMOND  SETTER 

No.  12  Maiden  Lane 

Near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Grocers 

No.  181  West  Street 

James  Olwell 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan  New  York 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin 


ESTABLISHED  1851 

EIMER&  AMEND 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


(MLS  AND  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 

205,  207,  209  and  211  THIRD  AVENUE 

Corner  of  18th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware.  Royal 
Berlin  and  Meissen  Poicelaiu;  Purest  Ham¬ 
mered  Platinum  ;  Balances  and  Weights  : 
Zeiss  Microscopes  and  Bacteriological 
Apparatus  ;  Chemically  Pure  Acids, 
and  Assay  Goods. 


VICTOR  DA  GEN  A  IS 

French  and  American  Ice  Cream  and  Fine 
French  Confectionery 

1S70  Gbtrb  avenue  ivt 

1958  GbtrD  avenue  *• 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to 


JOSEF  JANSEN 


Druggist  and  Deutsche  Apotheke 


Cor.  Interval  Ave.  and  Freeman  St. 


Near  Southern  Boulevard  NEW  YORK 


Printers 


...Publishers... 


Binders 


Telephone  792-18... 

Cbe  flftean\>  printing  Co* 

ARTISTIC  PROGRAMMES^  S.  W.  Cor.  Sixth  Ave.  and  11th  Street 

A  SPECIALTY^^^^  NEW  YORK 


CATALOGUES 


.FAIR  BOOKS... 


MAGAZINES 


CARPETS 

Buy  Reliable  Goods  Direct  from 
the  Manufacturers  and  Save 
all  Middle  Profits 

John  &  James  Dobson 

2  E.  14TH  STREET 

Cor.  5th  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions 


5.  STINER&  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

Oyster?  *  zvrjcl  *  Claros 

Pickled  or  Plain 

357,  358  and  359  WASHINGTON  FISH  MARKET 

NEW  YORK 


ADAMS  &  CO. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings  Sweaters, 
Cardigans,  Bounging  Coats,  Etc. 

6TH  AVENUE 

Bet.  21st  and  22d  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Bottlers  of 

C&rboo&ted  -  Beverage? 

119  East  124th  Street 


^  V  V  I  I  I  VI  1  i  I  W  •  M  ’ 

CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT?  Fora 


prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
II  INN  tfc  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  A  II  and  hook  of  In¬ 
formation  concerning  Patents  and  bow  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a  year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a  year.  Single 
copies,  5  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau¬ 
tiful  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 

MUNN  &  COM  New  York.  3Cil  Broadway, 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

MUSIC  MID  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

OUR  STOCK  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BAY  STATE 
Mandolins,  Guitars,  Banjos 
Withers,  Flutes  and  Clarinets 

Is  one  of  the  Most  Extensive  in  the  Country 
CATALOGUES  FREE 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co. 

867  BROADWAY  (18th  ST.) 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

THB  WARNOCK 
UNIFORM  COMPANY.^ 

Uniforms,  Caps,  Shoulder 
Straps  and  Equipments.... 

16  and  21  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Church  E.  Gates  &  Co. 

L.UA\BER»od  TIMBER 

Yards :  138th  St.  and  4th  Ave.  Bedford  Park 

Telephone:  733  Harlem  4  Tremont 

NEW  YORK 

J.  &  M.  HAFFFN 
Lzvger  =  Beer  -  Brewer? 

632=644  East  152d  Street 

Bet.  3d  and  Cortland  Aves.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  71  Melrose 
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AD  VERTISEMEXTS 


813  Broadway 
New  York 


Photographic  Studio  of  Art «  «  « 

Our  New-Finish  Carbonate  fi'C 
Cabinets,  per  dozen  'P'-’ 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Clubs,  Families,  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

Clubs  of  Ten  Members,  $20.00 

Free-hand  Pastels  and  Crayons  a  Specialty. 

Wigs  and  flaking  Up 

Are  furnished  the  Principal 
Dramatic  and  Operatic  Societies  by 

^^Qluth,  Coyle  &  Deutschmann 

20  W.  27th  St.,  New  York 


Bronx  Borough  Cycle  Repair  Shop 

Bicycles  Sold,  Rented ,  Repaired  and  Stored. 
Dealer  in  C-\cle  Sundries,  Electrical  Bell 
Hanger  and  Locksmith.  Edged  Tools  of 
all  kinds  sharpened.  Skates  sharpened. 
GEORGE  DONNELLY,  Ptop. 

Junction  Highbridge  and  Kingsbridge  Roads , 

O - Fordham,  N.  V. 

At.  Kelly  J.  J.  Power 

2^1  Washington  St.  Tel.  Call  1602  Cortlandt  St. 

KELLY  &  POWER 

Commission  Dealers 

in  Fruit  and  Produce 

No.  141  West  St.,  New  York 


Tele  phone  Co  n  n  ect  io  n  Esta  blish  ed  1856 

BYRNES  &  BRADY 

LICENSED  SANITARY  PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Oas  Fitters 

445  7th  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

All  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to. 

JOHN  H.  DOHERTY 
Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

Main  Office,  484  Willis  Ave. 

Near  147th  St. 

Branch,  606  East  138th  St.,  near  Alex.  Ave. 

Telephone ,  27  Melrose 


GOODMAN'S 

DRESS  SUIT 
PARLOR 

Dress  Suits  for  all 
Occasions. 


671  THIRD  AVE. 

bet.  42dand  43d  Sts.,  NEW  \  ORK. 

Positively  no  branch.  Established  1880. 
nterly  at  695  Third  Avenue. 


For- 


M.  J.  BIGGANE 

Dealer  in 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry 

Game  in  its  Season 

347'  348  and  417  Washington  Market 

New  York 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk,  near  West  Street 

ELDRED  &  HALEY 

Wholesale  Commission 

FISH  DEALERS 

No.  9  Fulton  Market 

C.  H.  ELDRED  NEW  YORK  IRVIN  HALEY 

flcPARTLAND  & 
O’FLAHERTY  .  . 

EIGHTH  AVENUE  Bet.  40tb  and  41st  Sts. 

Dr\J  and 
FancvJ  Goods 

House  Furnishing  and  Upholstery. 

Dressmaking  one  of  our  Specialties. 

James  S.  Barron  Wm.  H.  Barron 

JAMES  S.  BARRON  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

Rope,  Cord,  Twine,  Wicking,  Brooms, 

Brushes,  Etc.,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware 

41  CHAMBERS  ST.  and  2  HUDSON  ST.,  New  York 

P.  O.  Box  22“6 

Representative  of  High=Class  Artists 

JOSEPH  F.  VION 

VAUDEVILLE  AGENT 

42  West  30th  Street,  Corner  Broadway 

Special  attention  to  Clubs,  Private 
Entertainments,  Etc. 

186 1  1S97 

Boylan  Mfg.  Company 

Limited 

MILITARY 

CLOTHIERS 


34  HOWARD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Contractors  for  the  States  of  New  York  and  Conn. 
Also,  riakers  of  the  St.  John's  College  Uniforms 


1841 


ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE 


1897 


Fordbarn,  New  YorK 


On  Harlem  Railroad,  bet.  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 


JESUIT  FATHERS 

UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE, 

..AND.. 

PREPARATORY  CLASSES 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSES 

MILITARY  DRILL  BY  AN  ARMY  :  :  : 
OFFICER  APPOINTED  BY  THE  U-  S. 
GOVERNMENT  :::::: 


Terms,  $330  Per  Annum^-^^^ 


— APPLY  TO  — 


REV.  THOMAS  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.J. 

President 


Telephone  C^all,  37  Tremont  .  . 


. 


LIBRARY 


